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**The Railroad Timekeeper of America’’ 
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Despatcher E. H. Fenstermacher (at right) timed all trains out of the Culebra and 
Empire districts on the Central Division (Culebra Cut) of the Panama Railroad with 
his Hamilton Watch which he has carried for nine years with perfect satisfaction. 


































The Hamilton Watch and the Panama Canal 


Mr. Fenstermacher timed and super- 
vised from 260 to 350 dirt train move- 
ments each day of eight hours to and 
from the canal prism on a single track. 
An absolutely reliable watch was necessary 


to avoid wrecks and tie-ups, and_ his 
Hamilton did the work. 


at $150.00. 


The stabiiity of his watch is easily 
proven by the manner in which it held 
its own against the heat and heavy at- 
mospheric conditions which play havoc 
with any kind of mechanism of simi- 
lar fine construction. At all times his 
Hamilton told the true time. 


Engineers and conductors of dirt trains, 
yardmasters, superintendents and the 
high officials saw their great work 
begun and completed on Hamilton time. 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. Every one has 
Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. ‘They range in price from $12.25 
for movement only (in Canada $12.50) up to the superb Hamilton masterpiece 


Your jeweler can show you the Hamilton you want, either in a cased watch 
or in a movement only, to be fitted to any style case you select, or to your 
own watch case if you prefer. 


Write for the Hamilton Watch Book—‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


It pictures and describes the various Hamilton 
models and gives interesting watch information. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Dept, 2, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Dear Sunset Reader: 

What does the war mean to you as it affects the things you buy and the 
things you want to buy? 

What about your clothing? You and your wife have been buying a lot of 
foreign-made goods in the past. There are just as good clothes and fabrics made 
in this country, and now is your opportunity to help the manufacturers of your 
country take the first place in the commerce of the World. 

The same opportunity is offered as to some of the food-stuffs you buy, and 
the soap and other toilet articles you use, and in many other directions. 

Let us make “Made in America” our slogan. 

How about the trip you had planned—perhaps to Europe? Make it your 
own country. “See America first! 

Have you seen the Grand Canyon, the most impressive scenic spectacle 
on earth? or Yosemite valley, more beautiful than any valley in Switzerland? 
or Del Monte, on the beautiful bay of Monterey, with golf links equal to the 
best in old England? or Santa Cruz, with its “never-a-dull-moment”’ seashore 
and its beautiful mountain background? or Tahoe, the wonderful blue lake in 
the mountains? 

Have you climbed the ‘‘Crookedest Railroad in the World” to Mt. 
Tamalpais and Muir Woods only a few miles away from San Francisco? Do you 
know that within a radius of two hundred miles of San Francisco there are all 
kids of mineral waters equal to and some of them superior to those of the most 
famous European Spas? And that within the same radius are some of the 
beauty spots of the world? 

Have you taken the trip from Portland, Oregon, up the majestic Columbia 
river, far more beautiful than the Rhine? or have you climbed Mount Shasta, 
or Mount Hood or Mount Rainier? There is nothing finer in the far-famed Alps. 

Have you visited the Puget Sound covatry with its wonderful scenery and 
de'ightful summer climate? Have you motcred over those splendid roads and 


(Continued cn next page) 
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through the unsurpassed scenery on Vancouver island, described by E. Alex- 
ander Powell in last month’s SUNSET? 

How about the automobile you wanted? Why not buy it now? You will 
never get it cheaper and I doubt if you will ever get it better. Why not purchase 
it now and take a real vacation in God’s own country, see some of the places | 
have just mentioned, or go down to southern California, far more attractive 
than the Riviera? See Santa Barbara with its old Mission—(nothing like it in 
Europe)—its beautiful homes on the hillsides overlooking the blue Pacific. See 
Los Angeles, the Twentieth Century wonder. See Santa Monica and Venice 
and Long Beach, the playgrounds of southern California, where sea breezes are 
as cool and comforting in summer as they are mild and invigorating in winter. 
Take your automobile over the perfect roads from Los Angeles; over the famous 
Foothill Boulevard, with the mountains on one side and the orange groves on 
the other; through the garden spot of the world, through Pasadena, Monrovia, 
Pomona, Ontario, Fontana, San Bernardino, Redlands with its lovely Smiley 
Heights, on to Riverside with its Mount Rubidoux, its oranges and its Glenwood 
Mission Inn, the most unique and most inviting hotel in the world; and then on 
to San Diego where San Diegans are getting ready for the year of their lives 
with an Exposition that will be different. Cross San Diego bay to the only 
Hotel Coronado, where it is summer, and the summer you have been looking 
for, all the year round. 

And don’t forget that the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in San 
Francisco, the greatest Exposition the world has ever seen, will be open and 
complete February 20, 1915. 

Talk about Europe! There never was and never will be anything like these 
places in Europe. They have been here in the Pacific Coast country of your own 
America for years, but you haven't known it. Now is your chance to see and 
know vour own country. 

How about the home you planned to build or buy? Do it now. You will 
never have a better opportunity. Land is cheaper in the Pacific Coast country 
than it ever will be again. The opening of the Panama Canal would have brought 
thousands to this ““Wonderland beyond the Rockies,’ but when this fearful war 
is over and the people of the unfortunate warring countries have an opportunity 
to reflect, to figure where they are at, they are coming here not by thousands 
but by tens of thousands, and happy will be the man who has already bought 
his home, who got in before the rush. 

There isn’t anything you want that you cannot get just as good and 
just as cheap today as yesterday, except Europe and European goods, and 
you have a better and more fascinating country right here, and you have just 
as good and in most cases better goods made in your own country. You never 
had a better opportunity to show that you are proud and glad of the fact that 
you are an American. 





General Manager. 
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Who are the Slavs ? 
(p. 228, Vol. XXV, Encyc. Brit.) 


What led to militarism in Germany ? 


(p. 621, Vol. II, Encyc. Brit.) 


What is the difference in English, German 
and French methods of using machine guns ? 


(p. 248, Vol. XVII, Encyc. Brit.) 


What does neutrality mean in war time ? 


(p. 441, Vol. XIX, Encyc. Brit.) 


What nations guaranteed the perpetual 
neutrality of Luxemburg ? 


(p. 11, Vol. XXI, Encyc. Brit.) 


What constitutes a declaration of war? 


(p. 316, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


How are the terms of a treaty or an inter- 
national.award enforced ? 


(p. 327, Vol. II, Encyc. Brit.) 


How do laws of war as applied in civil con- 
fiict differ in case of rebels ? 


(p. 312, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


Do you know what the flag of one nation 
placed above another in war time means ? 


(p. 462, Vol. X, Encyc. Brit.) 


HEN the daily news raises questions like these, do you know where 


to find the answers? 


Such information is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of the present conflict in Europe. 


What you read in the 


newspapers is, indeed, the “news of the day” —episodes and events which 
are merely the surface effect of complex political and social conditions. 


To grasp the full meaning of the war, 
you must understand something of the 
causes leading up to it. And if you 
would figure out the possibilities and 
probabilities, you should be acquainted 
with different methods of warfare, the 
relative strength of armies and navies, 
strategy and tactics, rules of war, and 
so on. 


All this information is to be found 
in the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the most complete source of up-to-date 
information ever published. Turn, for 
instance, to the volumes indicated, and 
you will find the answers to the ques- 
tions at the top of this page. 





You can follow every move in the 
vast area of military operations if you 
refer to the new Britannica. Its military 
articles, signed by recognized author- 
ities, cover every phase of the art of 
war as war is waged today. The maps 
will show you the progress of the 
opposing armies. 


Then, there are comprehensive arti- 
cles on all the European péoples, as 
well as on all the cities, on every town 
and important village, on lakes, rivers, 
mountains, canals and fortified places. 
No other bock, no collection of 500 
separate volumes, covers so much 
ground. 
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What the Britannica contains 


on warfare and the history of 
nations is only a small portion 


of the contents of this great - 
library of universal knowledge. 
Every subject relating to 
human thought and progress 
is discussed in a a i 
sive and interesting way. 





History, geography, biog- 
raphy, religion, science and 
invention, manufacture and 
commerce, art and literature 
are covered with equal fidelity. 
The Britannica is not merely 
a book of facts, but of complete 
information, \t is written in 
a style both instructive and 


interesting. 29 Volumes and Index 


Every intelligent man and Printed on India Paper 
woman is confronted daily Each volume but I inch in thickness 
with questions that ought to : 
be answered—dquestions that would be answered, if one knew where to find 
the facts. You will find the answers in the new Britannica. Not only is 
this work the standard authority upon many subjects, but a book for all 
kinds of persons. It gives the facts so that the high school boy or girl can 
understand them as readily as the college professor. 


Possession of the Britannica means increased knowledge, increased 
capacity, increased ability. Consequently, its purchase is an investment. 
And any one of moderate means can afford it. The entire twenty- 
nine volumes—consisting of 44,000,000 words of text and more 
than 15,000 illustrations, plates and maps—will be delivered upon 
a first payment of $5. You pay the remainder in small 
monthly amounts. 
















Sun—1 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 


120 W. 32d Street, 


Do you not desire to know more about this book — 
New York City: 


written and edited by 1,500 of the world’s leading 
specialists? Just tear off the coupon in the cor- 
ner, fill it out and send itin. This will bring 
you FREE the illustrated book describing 
fully what the new Britannica is and the 
terms of purchase. 


Please send me your 
booklet describing the 
llth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and easy terms of payment. 


Name eee 
Street No. eicadiaasinigh 
Tear out the coupon and send it to wy. £$£&£=£=—£$£ £@ = ———— 
us noty—don't miss this chance. 
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Here follow the advertisements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, 
resorts, communities and colonization companies. The advertisers and 
the announcements appearing in these columns have been investigated 
by Sunset MaGazine and are believed to be trustworthy. SuNsET does 
not accept any advertisement that will not stand investigation. 
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If, after a careful consideration of these advertisements, the reader fails 
to find such information as is desired, his attention is called to the 
SUNSET SERVICE BurEAv in the editorial section of this magazine. 
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—While in Seattle— 


Surround yourself with the | 
homelike atmosphere of the | 


Hotel 
Washington Annex 


A hotel built around the words comfort, 
courtesy and convenience. 


200 rooms—all facing outward. Suites for familles 
and parties. Strictly fireproof construction. | 


Rates, $1.00 per day up. J. H. DAVIS, Propr. 

















| lor: PrerRRY 


Madison Street and Boren Avenue 


SEATTLE 


Hotel Perry caters to exclusive transient and permanent guests 
It is absolutely fireproof and is furnished according to the most 
modern ideas of luxury, comfort and refinement. It commands 
& magnificent view of Puget Sound, the Cascades and the 
Olympics. European Plan 

Rooms with bath, $2.00 a day and upward. 

Send for descr iptine. pr fusely illustrated b of Hotel 


Perry, Seattle and the surrounding Puget Sound country. 
= z g J 


B. H. " BROBST, Manager 

















**Near Everywhere” 
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Yosemite National Park 





BEAUTIFUL YOSEMITE FALLS 


You know that it is your duty to see Yosemite. Take the trip now, when the Park is at its best. 


able outing. In the hearé of the Park is Sentinel Hotel, a modern inn open the year through at rates of $3.00 to 


$4.00 a day, $20.00 to $25.00 a week. At the end of the railroad is Hotel Del Portal, whose rate is $4.00 a day. 
[ Beautiful souvenir booklet mailed on receipt of =t,| FOR FOLDER ie to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 


Address Yosemite Valley Railroad Company, Merced, 
California. 


company, Merced, California, or call 
on any Southern Pacific Agent. 
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TROLLEY TOURS 





THROUGH 
Sunny Southern California’ | 
LOS THEIDEAL, POPULAR, ECONOMICAL 
ANGELES WAY TO COMPLETE KNOWLEDGE 


Pasties OF THE LAND OF WONDER 


growing of the great 
American cities RITE for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
of the West. W i . y e 
Trolley Trips Through Wonderland,” an 
_ Population interesting story of “Southland” tours. It is FREE»: 
(with environs, 1915) : a Ni : 

600,000 for the asking, and teems with information about all 
the points of greatest interest on The World’s Greatest 
Electric Transportation System. 1000 miles of 
Standard Railway through “The land of heart’s 
desire.” 

















j 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


D. W. PONTIUS, Traffic Manager Los Angeles, California 
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CALIFORNIA 


AND PACIFIC: COAST 


Nature’s Exposition 


cAND ALL-THE-YEAR VACATION GROUND 


Yosemite National Park San Joaquin and Santa Clara Valleys 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove Lake County Resorts and Springs 
Shasta Resorts Lake Tahoe Region 
Del Monte and Monterey Bay Points Klamath and Crater Lakes 
Paso Robles, Santa Barbara an Kings and Kern River Canyons 

Coast Country Santa Cruz, Mountains and Big Trees 
Los Angeles and its Beaches Sacramento Valley 
Pasadena, Riverside and Redlands San Francisco, Oakland and Bay Region 
Byron, Paraiso and Gilroy Hot Springs Portland, Tacoma and Seattle 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


THE EXPOSITION LINE—1915—FIRST IN SAFETY 


For beautifully illustrated bcoklet address CHAS. S. FEE, P. T. M., San Francisco 











Mt. ‘Tamalpais 


over “‘The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 
Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, 
the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ocean. You See it all from Mt. Tamalpais and 
want to go again. 


For full information inquire at 
any ratlroad passenger office, or 


Ticket Office 


874 Market Street, San Francisco 
Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 


Double bowknot and San Francisco Bay as seen 
from top of Alt. Tamalpais 
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Valuable Homestead Lands 


are no longer obtainable in 










r ie 7 


: Western Oregon 


But 25,000 Acres of 


Good Agricultural Land in 


The Willamette Valley The Umpqua Valley 
The Rogue River Valley and in 


THE COAST COUNTIES 












can be purchased at 


$10.00 to $50.00 Per Acre 


these lands are along the Valley lines of the Southern Pacific and are of the same quality as those 
improved farms that are now held at fabulous prices. 


OREGON IS YOUNG IN DEVELOPMENT 


For descriptive booklets and information, write 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent, Portland, Oregon 































Peninsular & Oriental S. N. 
. | Co. Frequent Sailings, India, 


A Country Home . “in 


Australia, New Zealand. 
Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. For full 

the wish of everybody. You have had it in your mind 
perhaps for years. Why not make preparation so that you 
may have one in connection with an income for life? 


information apply Cunard 
No matter what position you occupy, whether you are a Hi oO tel oy tewa rt 


Line, 21-24 State St., N. Y. 
GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


Doctor, Lawyer, School Teacher, | Ss r - 
Merchant, Banker, Mechanic or an rancisco 
L b European Plan $1.50aday up, American Plan $3.50 aday up 
aborer, Motorbus meets all trains and steamers. 




















some day you would wish that you had a place where you ns 
a > , , 
did not need to worry about the high cost of living. sci ks RP ardd uu AV ales ails whine 


We offer you a proposition that has life insurance beaten me e 
in any way you look at it. A 20 acre Olive Orchard, located W ilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 


in the Sacramento Valley, close to State Highway, will make 





you a very desirable country home. You can remain in COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
your present business until your orchard is in bearing. Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
We will plant and take care of the trees for you under a ype a sw oe 
satisfactory guarantee. The minimum price per acre is Hot and Cold Sulp ur Baths 
$400, ‘4 down, balance in six equal annual payments, no Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
interest. Open all year. 

Get our proposition; don’t wait but make up your mind Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 


today; don’t write unless you have the money; don’t write Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Francisco 


unless you can be convinced by a good proposition. | 
If you are interested, information will be very gladly REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


furnished. Through Car Service for Household eas and Automobiles 
Fro m and to all parts of t Fast. Co ur nearest office before 
by experienced men. 


GOLDEN LAND & INVESTMENT COMPANY 7 in. Catron a HT COMPANY 

MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA | Pacific Building, cma sai wan en's Bldg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle : 

| New York Boston Cincinnati 
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The Desert’s Golden Glow 


Time was when only the sun cast its golden glow over the vast stretches of Kern 
County’s acres. But the sage-brush has given way before the sturdy citrus tree 
and now a new golden glow settles down upon the broad acres of old Kern—a 
constant golden glow that spells dollars for the farmer. 


Not so many years ago the man would have been deemed foolish, indeed, who 
would venture an opinion as to Kern County’s future as an orange and lemon 
producing county. Now it is difficult to even predict the tremendous possibility 
of this county as a producer of citrus fruits. 


Citrus fruits are but a single item in the list of products from the fields and orchards 
of our county. Here practically every fruit and field product of the temperate 
and semi-tropic sections is grown successfully. 


Kern is also a producer of great mineral wealth, of electrical energy, of cement 
and stone, of all sorts of necessities. Bottle Kern County up with a wall entirely 
around it and its people would not suffer for a single thing. 


Kern is a tremendous county. We claim that there is room, ample room, for 
200,000 settlers and we do not make the claim without knowledge of the condi- 
tions. The opportunities are so great that we willingly invite the fullest investi- 
gation on the part of the homeseeker, manufacturer or investor. 


In writing for literature we suggest that you tell us what particular crop interests 
you, what experience you have had and about what sort of a place you are seeking. 


T. F. BURKE, SECRETARY 


rn County Board of Trade 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 
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Cie 


Poultry raising in San Joaquin County wi 
more attention in the future than it has in 
This statement is reasonable, for poultry ri 
proven profitable. 









































This is a profit that makes the industry attrac 


Not all the land in San Joaquin C ounty is su 
poultry raising but much of it is, especial 
sections where the soil is of a gravelly or sanc 


hens Land suitable for this industry can be | 
at from $75 to $150 per acre. 


The cost of feeding is not great Corn can 
uccessfully and there is an abundance of w 
barley grown in the county. 


of the best in the country for rte eggs and 
Eggs seldom bring lower than twenty-five 

dozen and often sell for as high as forty-five ¢ 
There are decidedly attractive opportunities 
engaging in the business and are succeeding. 
San Joaquin offers openings in all lines of a 

and horticulture. This county is a leade 


production of potatoes, barley, vegetables, fn 
cereals, etc. 


The prospective settler wil! be interested in the 
San Joaquin County has 270 miles of mac 


cross the county; there are four hundred 
navigable waterways within the county boun 


of the following organizations: 


Secretary, Tracy Board of Trade...... 
Secretary, Manteca Board of Trade... M 
Secretary, Ripon Board of Trade... .. . 


California 


San Joaguin Hen 


The San Joaquin County hen averages $1 profit. 


well ieolins 1. Five acres is ‘ola ient to support, 2000 


rransportation facilities are e . llent for quick market- 
ing of eggs and poultry. The California market is one 


the practical poultryman in this county. Many are 


adamized 
highways; five transcontinental railway lines criss- 


For further information and literature address either 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce .. . Stockton 
Secretary, Lodi Merchants Association. . 


Secretary, Escalon Commercial Club . . Escalon 


San Joaquin County 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


SPEAKING OF 


YOLO COUNTY 


| A United States Agricultural Department report says: 
“Tt is an ideal grain, alfalfa and fruit land. You may 
find growing on this soil wheat, corn, barley, oats, 
alfalfa, all ‘he vegetables of a temperate and sub- 
tropical climate, apples, apricots, nectarines, plums, 
pears, prunes, oranges, lemons, limes, figs, pome- 
granates, grapes, almonds, olives, English walnuts, 
berries of all kinds and melons.” 

This report might, too, have mentioned hops, sugar 
beets, beans and a hundred and one other products. 
The great California University Experimental farm 
ll receive is located in this county. 
the past. 


For full information about homeseeker opportunities 
ising has 


address 
H. S. MADDOX, Secretary 
Yolo County Panama-Pacific Exposition Commission 


WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA 
(Not organized for profit; not in the land selling business) 


tive. 


itable for 
ly in the 
ly nature, 























surchased 


be grown 





heat and 





chickens. 
cents per 
ents. 


open for 


igriculture 
r in the 
1its, hay, 


fact that 





miles of 
daries. 





INSURING THE CROP 


. Lodi 
Tracy The Glenn County farmer has no fear of drouth. The water 
lanteca supply is ample, the underground seepage from the mountains 
being easily tapped at small cost. ‘There are also large irrigation 
Ripon projects in the county. 


Glenr County has opportunities for every line of farming. The 
higher priced quick return crops such as oranges, lemons, nuts 
and fruits of various sorts are naturally enough the big wealth 
producers of the county. 
For information address either of the undersigned organizations: 
| Willows Chamber of Commerce. . . . . . ~ ~ Willows 
rland Chamber of Commerce . . . . . . ~ ~ Orland 
Bayles Business Men’s League . . - + Bayles 


GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

















SUNSET 
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As Soon as Your 
Fall Plowing is Over— 


Strike out for Fresno County. Leave the old home and come visit with 
us for a few days. Come see what we have to offer the settler. Come 
see our county with your own eyes and compare what you see with what 


you have been accustomed to. 


Fresno is a tremendously big county with ample opportunity for settle- 
ment. Notwithstanding the fact that our population has increased 
wonderfully within the past ten years there is still plenty of room for more 


settlers. 


Fresno County leads the world in the production of raisin grapes. This 
is no idle statement but based on the facts. Spain, the great raisin pro- 
ducing country of the old world, was passed by Fresno County in raisin 


grape production twenty years ago. 


But raisins are only one of the crops of Fresno County. Our farmers are 
raising alfalfa, lots of it, grains of various sorts, garden truck, poultry, 
deciduous fruits, citrus fruits. Many of them are making good big 


money dairying. 


The crying need—if we can call any need of Fresno by that suggestive 
phrase—is more settlers, more farmers, more soil tillers. Fresno’s in- 
creased prosperity depends solely upon man’s aiding nature to do her 
work. Man must break up the soil, must sow the seeds and reap the 


harvest. A bountiful Nature does the rest. 
For more complete information relative to Fresno County opportunities 


write either of the undersigned civic organizations. 


Write for Information to Any of the Following: 
Fresno County Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. Kingsburg Chamber of Commerce. Kingsburg, Cal. 


Sanger Chamber of Commerce....... Sanger, Cal. Fowler Chamber of Commerce....... Fowler, Cal. 
Coalinga Chamber of Commerce. . Coalinga, Cal. Parlier Chamber of Commerce....... Parlier, Cal. 
Selma Chamber of Commerce........ Selma, Cal. Riverdale Chamber of Commerce. Riverdale, Cal. 
Clovis Chamber of Commerce........Clovis, Cal. Laton Chamber of Commerce ....... Laton, Cal. 
Reedley Chamber of Commerce. ... Reedley, Cal. Kerman Chamber of Commerce....Kerman, Cal. 
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Cattle Fattened on Shasta Farms 


Shasta County has something for the stock raiser, the gen- 
eral farmer, fruit farmer, the truck farmer, the manufacturer, 
the miner, the timberman, the hunter, the fisherman and the 
vacationist. 


There are acreages of splendid grazing land where stock can be 
raised with profit. The foothill lands are unsurpassed for fruit, 


olives being a specially favorable crop. Apples and grapes 
also prove winners in this section. 
“Diversified Shasta”’ fits it like a glove—the man \ eee can 


not find his place in Shasta County can never be satis 


No county in the United States has more to offer the manu- 
facturer in the way of potential water power and raw mate- 


Redding Chamber of Commerce, Redding 
Anderson Chamber of Commerce, Anderson 
or Clerk of the Board of Supervisors, Redding 


rials. Here are deposits of precious and useful metals and for- 
ests of timber. 

Besides the agricultural, horticultural and manufacturing 
inducements of Shasta our county has endless delight for 
nature lovers and out-doors people. The streams are well 
stocked with fish, wild game abounds in the mountains, 
mineral springs, mining camps, forests, lakes, and moun- 
. tains attract vacationists from all over the Pacific Coast 
country 

Send for our beautifully illustrated sixty-four page booklet. 
It gives a far better idea of our splendid county than we 
can possibly give in the space of arf advertisement. Free 
for the asking. Address either: 


Shasta 


County 


CALIFORNIA 




















Piéture Rocks 


At Tucson is one of the most in- 
teresting Reclamation Projects in 
the United States. 


30,000 acres have been wrested 
from the desert in less than two 
years. This workisstill continuing. 


You will see a world of interest- 
ing things at Tucson and thor- 
oughly enjoy being in the 


FINEST CLIMATE IN AMERICA 


(Special Colonist Rates Sept. 24— Oct. 8) 


For booklets and information write to 


JNO. F. MYERS, Secretary 


Chamber of Commerce, Tucson, Arizona 


STOP AT 





San Xavier Mission 


TUCSON, Arizona 


ON YOUR WAY TO THE EXPOSITIONS 


SEE 
SAN XAVIER MISSION 


founded 1692 and still ina splen- 
did state of preservation. 


CASA GRANDE RUINS 
The oldest and most interesting 
pre-historic building i in America, 
built many centuries ago by a now 
extinct race. 


PICTURE ROCKS 
Another curious relic of a bygone 


race. 
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Near El Paso, Texas 


IS THE GREAT 


: " 4 et ae = fe ae 
* RGEST IN THE WORLD --:- RIO GRANDE VALLEY IRRIGATION PRO T 
7>Ge. \ S i" * dpe : Mati ©1914; 

. _ < MA JHendee 


200,000 acres of Rio Grande Valley land. This is a stupendous undertaking, the Dam proper 
being 215 feet in width at bedrock, height from bedrock to top of wall 310 feet, length of 
the Dam at the top nearly a quarter of a mile. 
The reservoir will be 45 miles in length, an average width of 1? miles, average depth 66 feet, shore 
line 200 miles, capacity 862,200,000,000 gallons, an amount sufficient when filled to furnish water 
for the entire acreage for three years without any rain. 


6G $10,000,000 which will store sufficient water with which to successfully irrigate 


With a perpetual guarantee of water, which this undertaking gives, the Rio Grande Valley for 140 
miles will be the most productive spot on the North American continent. The soil has a deep 
deposit of silt richer than that flowing down the River Nile, and with each irrigation there is an 
additional deposit of this valuable fertilizer. 

This soil produces in abundance the finest vegetables of all kinds, luscious berries, and delicious 
fruits. Nowhere in the United States can all varieties of grapes reach such a state of perfection. 
The cheap production of alfalfa, and the demand for such products, insures this being a great dairy 
and hog raising section. The finest paved highways traverse the Valley. The very best reliable 
markets where the demand always exceeds the supply, an ideal climate, pleasant summers and 
mild winters. 

Do you want land in this rich Valley, to make your home where there is a delightful all-the-year 
climate, near a modern city having every advantage ? 


If you are really interested and wish to investigate, ask for information of the 


EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
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Free Canadian Homesteads 








Why pay $50.00 to be located? We give you full informa- 
tion where the best lands are in Western Canada and 
British Columbia that are open for filing or pre-emption 
and that are located close to railroad and town; full in- 
formation as to the character and quality of the soil; name 
of the Guide or the locator on the ground; full directions in 
regard to maps and plats; how to get homeseckers’ tickets, 
etc., ete. Everything you need to know to locate your- 
self, all for $3.00. Remit amount by P. O. money order and 
we will send you the complete information immediately. 


Canadian Homestead Company 
73 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon 


For Reference: The Farm Magazine Company, 411 Panama Bldg., Portland, Oregon 














NSURE YOUR INCOME 





| WHEN YOU BUY 





Make yourself of accident or sickness. Com- 

pensati seh iis inion from pneumonia, pleurisy, rheu- 

matism, fevers, burns “ele lhsg fractures, amputations, 

~ ss appen is, ete Let us tell you how little Income 

your ticket for either of the Panama ap s nate oy areas ge health and accident insur- 
| ance ¢ any in wo 


Expositions—-San Francisco or San 
Diego—there is a place that you § | 
should bear in mind, a place you J | 
ought to see and know; Therefore 


pense Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Over $13,500,000 paid in claims to about 500,000 policy holders 


J. EF. BETTS, me sident Lecter pr 
L r B . 


R E M E M B BE R | i 40d ed esata hearts 








that Western Canada is within your § | cm —— 





reach; that it is a country you cannot 


afford to miss; that railroads are just e 
as good there as in the States; that Your 1915 Vacation 





you can get free information by writ- Should be spent in the beautiful State of 
ing to Washington—mountains, forests, streams, in- 
land seas, lakes, good roads, equable climate, 


GEORGE M. HALL cool refreshing nights. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER BOOK FRE te gg oo 
7 retary of State, Dept. J, Olympia, Wn., for 
E D M O N O N, | 96-page fully illustrated book and Tourist 


ALBERTA | Guide, ‘‘The Beauties of the State of Wash- 


ington,” Free. 
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HUMBOLDT COUNTY 


Welcomes First Train Service 
From San Francisco 


P [235 NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
283 miles from San Francisco to Eureka, and one of the 
scenic lines of the United States, now taps the rich 

north coast empire of Humboldt, and for the first time pene- 

trates the realms of the mighty redwoods, while opening up 


to commerce, as well, a great dairying and agricultural region. 

For fifty years the people of Humboldt have patiently awaited the arrival from 
San Francisco of the first train. This month the train arrived and the event was 
made the occasion of one of the greatest celebrations in the history of the county. 

Eureka, the county seat of Humboldt, until this time has been known as the 
largest city in the world without a railroad. A few facts with reference io this city 
may be taken as showing the progress which has been made throughout this region 
despite isolation from the railroad. 

Founded in 1850 on the eastern shore of Humboldt bay when the present site 
of the city was covered with redwoods down to the water’s edge, Eureka has grown 
steadily until now it boasts a population of 15,000 people, wide, paved, clean business 
streets, fine public and mercantile buildings, attractive residences, electric street car 
service, excellent school, telephone, water, light and gas systems, banks, hotels, 
theeers, department stores, and the very latest out, whether it be in fashions, auto- 
mobiles or conveniences. 

Eureka, the largest city in California north of San Francisco and Sacramento, 
is the commercial center of a territory embracing 5,000 square miles. San Francisco 
is 216 miles to the south, and the Columbia river is 339 miles to the north. Hum- 
boldt bay, a landlocked harbor 14 miles long and from one-half mile to four miles 
wide, with 35 miles of navigable channels, is the most important port between San 
Francisco and the Columbia. The Eureka waterfront extends four miles, and the 
sea commerce exceeds that of many cities far greater in size. About 1,000 vessels 
come and go at Humboldt bay during a year, and in that time the port trade averages 
about $20,000,000. 

Lumbering is the major industry of Humboldt. Eleven large sawmills send 
out annually about 400,000,000 feet of redwood lumber. 

Dairying is the second important industry of Humboldt. The annual output of 
dairy products totals about 10,000,000 pounds, with a valuation of $2,000,000. 

Humboldt was the first county in the west to engage a scientific farm adviser. 
In the hills stock raising is followed; fruit culture is given attention on the bench and 
bottom lands. 

Humboldt contains 3,507 square miles, and is largely mountainous. The numer- 
ous rivers and streams flow in a northwesterly direction. The pleasures: of the hunts- 
man and angler here to be found long ago earned Humboldt the name of “‘Sportsman’s 
Paradise.” 

Here is a great virgin region, freshly tapped by the railroad and destined with 
the development of the immediate future to become one of the most important 
sections in the west. The man with capital will reap rich rewards here in the next 
five years. We welcome the investor and homeseeker. 


For further information address communications to: 


Humboldt Chamber of Commerce, Eureka, California 
Eureka Development Association, Eureka, California 
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OUR CALIFORNIA 


HER GREAT EXPOSITIONS 


CELEBRATING THE OPENING OF THE 
PANAMA CANAL 


We of the West are justly proud of “Our California.’ 

During all of 1915 she will be hostess to the world. 

| Her Expositions will bring millions to partake of her hospitality. 

At San Diego—the spot where California began; where the first 
settlement and the first Christian shrine were erected—loyal 
Californians have built an exposition which will long outlive 
in the memory of those who see it, all other expositions. 

Because it is so big, so distinctively beautiful, so unique in its 
Spanish Mission Colonial architecture, so marvelous in its 
horticultural wizardry. 

And because it will portray the history of California for 400 
years as well as the splendor of our entire Pacific Coast. 

Because it will trace the progress of man and his arts and 
sciences from the beginning until today. 

California’s sister states have joined with her in preparing this 
flower-decked dream city of sixteenth century Spain within 
which to celebrate the opening of the Panama Canal. 

Every thinking man whose home and whose business are identi- 
fied with the Pacific Coast, north or south, realizes the 
tremendous opportunity and the rich responsibility created 
by these expositions. 

Therefor we are as one man in our support, our participation 
and our patronage. 

Many of us have never known Southern California—that Cali- 
fornia, famed in song and story—that California which our 
eastern friends associate alone with the name of our fair 
state. In 1915 we will see it through the eyes of its Exposi- 
tion beautiful at San Diego. 

It is “Our California” and our expositions, San Diego and San 


1915 
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va . The Albemarle 
“ON Yo! The newest production of The 
\" b ge Gorham Comy many - a desion 


of great dignity and heels 
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The Albemarle pattern strikes a 
golden mean between the over-se- 
vere and the overornale. It is of 
the Georgian period, deriving its 
name from William Keppel, Earl 
of Albemarle, statesman and. sol- 
dier under George Il. 
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As a wedding present to any bride 
who appreciates original design and 
best workmanship in silverware, a 
selection from this pattern will be 
exceedingly welcome. You may 
choose either an individual serving 
piece or a complete chest. 








Let your jeweler show you 

the Albemarle knives, forks, 

spoons, fancy individual and 

serving pieces. Each bears 
this trade-mark 
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IS HE MAD? 


SIR GILBERT PARKER SAYS “YES!” 
HERMAN RIDDER CRIES “NO!” 


the Kaiser—Right or Wrong? 


Two notable articles next month, presenting utterly 
opposed but equally emphatic opinions of the foremost 
figure in the world’s greatest war. 


ZOyPxOs 


POO 





Sir Gilbert Parker, the famous British novelist and Member of Parliament, 
on September 16th cabled from London to SUNSET MAGAZINE as follows: 


“Who caused this war? Not England! For one hundred years she has been 
mistress of the seas and never once has she used her navy for the acquisition of terri- 
tory or to coerce, betray or destroy a weaker nation. For years the Kaiser and the 
great German publicists have said that their huge war machine would create a new 
empire and make Germany the dominant power of the world. The Anglo-Saxon race, 
the English speaking peoples, want peace, not war. The German nation wants, not | 
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peace but war. She conquered Denmark for territory; she conquered Austria to 
make her subservient; she conquered France, for a thousand million dollars, for the 
same reason. She is making war now for cash, for territory, for empire. In invading 
Belgium, in tearing up a sealed bond, she showed that she would not let her oath 
nor her honor stand in the way of her march to Paris by that forbidden path. Now 
Great Britain makes war, to keep her bond with Belgium, to stem militarism, to 
preserve her own existence. At the Hague Peace Conference in 1907, Baron von 
Bieberstein, Germany’s representative, scorned the idea of using mines, endangering 
neutral shipping. Since this war began German mines have destroyed nine neutral 
ships as well as ten British ships. Today it is the British navy which is keeping the 
seas open for American commerce, making the Atlantic as safe as Lake Superior. 
Where will American sympathies be? My article follows.” Gy pert PARKER. 








On the same day, Herman Ridder, the eminent editor of the ‘“Staats- 
Zeitung” of New York, and one of the foremost German-Americans of the day, 
wired from New York, as follows: 


“The German mind does not separate the Kaiser from the German people. 
It is a monstrous absurdity to place the blame of this war upon his shoulders. If 
he had been glory-mad, England and Russia have given him many opportunities 
to satisfy warlike ambitions. He has devoted all his days as a prince of peace in 
upbuilding the German Empire. The German people are entirely convinced that 
they are fighting for their very existence. For forty years the allied countries have 
been deep in mediaeval intrigues of diplomacy because of ambition, hate or jealousy 
of the German Empire. When history records the letters and documents of this 
period the sordid motives behind their intrigues will be justly censured. Russia will 
be properly blamed for its misguided ambition to dominate the East; France for seek- 
ing revenge for the return of Alsace-Lorraine to its original possessor; England for 
her jealous rage at the commercial success of her rival. Surrounded by these enemies, 
Germany was forced to build up a fighting machine in self-defense, and militarism 
became an exaggerated fear to the very nations which created it. That fear is evi- 
denced by the Triple Alliance to combat it. Since 1912, France has been aiding in the 
reorganization of the Russian army with the full knowledge of England. When the 
order to mobilize on the German border was given last June, it meant war. Ger- 
many’s declaration merely dragged that purpose into the open. 

“In this catastrophe of international war let it stand for the shame of Europe 
that the world must know again a baptism of blood. The lesson of the futility of 
war which the history of all nations teaches, is lost upon Europe because its standards 
are planted in the cemeteries of the past. And now, when Germany is battling for 
its national life, European diplomacy seeks to fasten upon her and her emperor the 
monstrous crime of precipitating a world war. My article mailed today.” 

HERMAN RIDDER. 
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Some Other Features of a Great Number 


THE AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY. Second article in Arthur Street’s series 
“The Battle of the Pacific,’ describing the great trade war that impends, 
irrespective of the clash of governments. Illustrated in colors. 


AN EXPOSITION UNDISMAYED. 
THE AUTOBIRDS AS MUD LARKS, by E. Alexander Powell. 


GOOD STORIES by Peter B. Kyne, Grant Carpenter, Gertrude Lynch and 
Edward H. Hurlbut. 


THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC—EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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CALIFORNIA 
WESTERN MARCH OF CIVILIZATION,” BY FRANK V. DU MOND 


FROM “THE 


This panel, which in its entirety is twelve feet high by forty-six feet long, will be placed within the great “Arch of the 
Setting Sun” which forms the western entrance to the vast central court of the Panama-Pscifie Exposition. The panel 
begins with the snowy coast of New England and ends with the arrival of the procession of civilization at the Pacifie 

tboard where California sits amid golden profusion with the great bear of her eseuteheon beside her. In the proces- 
appear portrait studies of Padre Serra, Bret Harte, “Grizzly”? Adams, William Keith, and other noted Californians 
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THE PULSE OF THE PACIFIC 


HE neutrality which President Wilson 

urged the United States strictly to 

observe has been forgotten. Instead 
of maintaining the position of an impartial, 
cool-headed observer interested only in the 
early reéstablishment of peace, the bulk of 
the American press has sown the seeds of 
discord at home, prepared the ground for 
lasting antagonism abroad and obstructed 
the path of the peace advocates by a strong 
partisan attitude. Though the press unani- 
mously acknowledged the wisdom of the 
President’s injunction, a large number 
of papers and magazines immediately pro- 
ceeded to disregard it utterly, condemning 
one side and according unstinted praise to 
the other. 

The United States is peopled by the de- 
scendants of immigrants from all the na- 
tions now at war; all of northern Europe 
has helped to rear the great structure 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific; count- 
less ties of blood and friendship run inter- 
mingled from every city, hamlet and farm 
to Europe’s desolate homes; men, women 
and children tracing their descent directly 
or indirectly to the antagonists are in this 
country working and playing peacefully 
side by side. This world catastrophe has 


shown them the full worth of American 
citizenship, but the lesson will lose a large 
part of its effect, the spiritual value of 
American citizenship must drop in the eyes 
of foreign-born Americans and of their 
children if the jury of American public 
opinion is to be swayed far to one side or 
the other by the utterances of partisan 
pleaders before all the evidence has been 
presented. Strong partisanship must in- 
evitably arouse one element of the popula- 
tion against the other; it fans into martial 
enthusiasm the quiet sympathy of those 
favored by the bias of the jury; it fills with 


bitterness and rancor the breasts of those . 


who believe their native land slandered and 
maligned. Above everything, partisanship 
must bring to the surface the old, almost 
forgotten ties of blood that were com- 
pletely submerged in the common sea of 
American citizenship. 

A gray-haired man the other day listened 
‘o the acrimonious discussion of the war be- 
tween an Englishman anda German. Words 
had brought them to a point where blows 
were next in order, when the old man 
stepped between them. 

“Don’t fight, brothers,’ he said very 
quietly. ‘This is America! I was born in 
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The 72nd Highlanders of Vancouver, B. C., departing for Europe. 
are enthusiastically supporting the Mother Country ; 


Alsace. I saw the fue swarm into my 
country and take it. My heart was filled with 
bitterness, but now I thank the Lord that 
I and mine are in America.”’ 

Among naturalized Americans there was 
great sympathy but no enthusiasm when 
the conflagration began. They seemed to 
realize instinctively that no great cause, no 
principle except self-interest, racial preju- 
dice and ambition guided the warring 
legions, that this sordid fight for the balance 
of power and of trade might seem necessary, 
holy and unavoidable to each belligerent, 
but that none of the nations, viewed from 
this perspective, had a valid reason for 
shouldering the musket except the two 
victims, poor little Belgium and hoary, 
defenseless China. If the United States, 
however, is to take sides, to exonerate one 
combatant and condemn the other, this 
dispassionate view of the conflict on the 
part of millions of naturalized citizens may 
give way to an outburst of passionate en- 
thusiasm in a foreign cause. 

Is it good policy to weaken the warp of 
the nation’s newly-woven fabric in the face 
of the present world crisis? 
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Like all Canada, the two western provinces 


Western Canada’s Loyalty to the 
Empire 


HERE was a time, eighteen years 
ago, when Western Canada did not 
hesitate to discuss the advantages of 
severing its connection with Great Britain 
and joining the United States. The Boer 
War put an end to that discussion. Cana- 
dian blood mingled with English and Aus- 
tralian blood before Ladysmith and at 
Magersfontein. War aroused the im- 
perialist spirit, and this spirit bred a con- 
sciousness of solidarity which in the present 
crisis is bearing fruit. 

Since the outbreak of the European war 
twenty per cent of the adult male popula- 
tion in Western Canada has donned uni- 
forms and begun drilling. The war fever 
with all its symptoms, down to spy hunt- 
ing, has swept the Dominion off its feet. 
Every paper of Western Canada has been 
urging its male readers to enlist. Though 
Canada itself has nothing to fear, nothing 
whatever to gain from the European war, 
the needs of the “Old Country” have found 
a most generous response. Only the Grain 
Growers’ Guide, the official organ of the 
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prairie farmers, maintained steadfastly that 
Canada had no cause to project itself into 
the European conflict. 

But the Canadian West is not acclaiming 
Japan’s entry into the fracas with enthusi- 
asm. Here is the viewpoint of the Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Bullctin: 

“Japan’s ultimatum to Germany to get 
out of the Pacific ocean is a bolt from the 
blue In so far as the Japanese 
course is dictated for the ally who stood by 
her in the late war, it is entirely creditable 
to the fidelity of the Tokio government. 
But the wording of the ultimatum indicates 
plainly enough that Japan is in the war not 
merely for the sake of helping Britain but 
for the sake of extending and solidifying 
her own position as a power in the Pacific 

\ But if the favorableness of the 
opportunity and the possession of a plaus- 
ible reason are the sole requirements of the 
Japanese government as warrant for a war 
of aggrandizement, it behooves those who 
have territory within reach of her formid- 
able navy to look to their defenses for the 
future The growing power of 
Japan has been for years the animating 
thought in the minds of the people of New 
Zealand and Australia, and with that 
thought in mind they have set about de- 
fending thei> shores against possible attack 
from that quarter. In view of the present 
development Canadians can hardly fail to 
comprehend the viewpoint of our kinsmen 
in the southern Pacific, or to regard it as 
one equally worthy of their own serious 
regard. If acquisition is to be the watch- 
word of the new power in the Pacific it is 
high time that Canada began making pru- 
dential provision for safeguarding her coast 
line on the western sea.” 

It will be interesting to learn of Aus- 
tralian comment on this situation. 

As for India, read the comment by the 
Hindu, Taraknath Das, on page 772. 
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The Monroe Doctrine of the Orient 

NE of the strangest symptoms of the 
O present war disease is the unanimous 

plea of all belligerents that they 
have been forced to draw the sword to de- 
fend their national existence. Just how 
much weight should be attached to this 
plea by the impartial observer is revealed 
glaringly by the statements of K. K. Ka- 
wakami, the noted Japanese publicist, in 
another part of this magazine. Mr. 
Kawakami states that Japan sincerely be- 
lieved that “‘she was defending her national 
existence against the wanton attack of the 
Celestial Empire’ in 1895, a statement 
which, in the light of subsequent develop- 
ments, in view of China’s notorious help- 
lessness, brings a smile to the lips of the 
latter-day reader. Yet Japan may sin- 
cerely have entertained that absurd notion, 
at least fully as sincerely as the European 
nations are now giving utterance to the 
same plea. 

But today Japan no longer pleads the 
necessity of defense. Japan is today laying 
the foundation for a new Monroe Doctrine, 
is preparing to issue the dictum of “Asia 
for the Asiatics!”’, is endeavoring, according 
to the published utterances of her states- 
men and journalists, not only to prevent 
further colonization of the Far East by 
whité powers, but to drive from the Asiatic 
continent the second European nation par- 
ticipating in the spoliation of the Chinese 
coast. Russia was the first to be ejected; 
it is Germany’s turn now and, according 
to Mr. Kawakami, the Japanese Foreign 
Office hopes that the eventual restoration 
of Kiao-chau will be followed by England’s 
voluntary surrender of Wei-hai-wei and of 
Kwang-chow by the French. 

The Monroe Doctrine never contem- 
plated a disturbance of the status quo in the 
Americas; it merely served to prevent all 
further colonization enterprises by foreign 
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The British Columbia Highlanders wear two-faced kilties, inconspicuous khaki in front and vivid plaid 
behind. They do not care how glaring a mark is presented by the side that will never be turned to 
the enemy. Thirty thousand colored troops from India followed the Highlanders across Canada, 
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nations on American soil. Japan’s version 
of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, on the 
contrary, seems to be retroactive. 

It is probable that the Asiatic version 
of the famous doctrine will earn its Japanese 
champion no more love and affection in 
the territory affected than the American 
original has produced for the United States 
in Central and South America. 


War and Western Crop Prices 
HE citrus growers of California are 
grumbling. They will be short of 
vetch seed for their cover crops this 

fall as the German imports of the com- 
modity have ceased. The price of the 
vetch seed on the market has almost 
doubled since the war broke out. But the 
Oregon producers of the seed are smiling. 
Removal of German competition has added 
materially to their profits. 

This is but one example out of scores of 
the anomalous situations created in the 
West by the war upheaval. The first two 
weeks after the sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities confusion twice confounded reigned 
in a dozer lines of agriculture and horti- 
culture. Producers, jobbers and whole- 
salers did not know what to expect, ship- 
ping ceased, speculators made daring raids 
and the good ship Business staggered along 
drunkenly under reefed sails. But this 
period of panicky tremor did not last. 
Before September was half over the wheels, 
readjusted with surprising speed, were 
beginning to turn again, the situation had 
developed sufficiently to admit of an in- 
telligent inventory both of war profits and 
losses. 

Sugar, of course, under speculative pres- 
sure went up—and came down again a part 
of the way when the government polished 
the Sherman Act threateningly. But the 
producers derived no benefit from sugar’s 
speculative rise. They had last fall con- 
tracted to sell their beets to the factories 
at a reduction of 75 cents a ton, at $4.50 
instead of $5.25 to help out the refiners who 
claimed that the tariff reduction effective 
March 1st made it impossible for them to 
operate at the old price. The factories, it 
should be added, likewise sold a part of 
their output before the unexpected rise. 
As a result of the war the sugar-beet grow- 
ers of Colorado, Idaho, Utah and California 
will this fall demand higher prices irrespec- 
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tive of the tariff and it is probable that the 
beet acreage, materially reduced through 
the tariff, will increase again next spring 
if the war lasts. 

The factories report a sufficient supply 
of beet seed to take care of all demands. 

Cash wheat in Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle rose to a dollar in September. Com- 
ing on the heels of three successive large 
crops in the Inland Empire, the heavy 
yield and the high price proved a boon to 
business in the Pacific Northwest. 

Prices of Western barley and oats stiffened, 
live stock continued to rise, wool, dairy 
and poultry products went up when the im- 
portations from New Zealand, Australia 
and China were suddenly terminated. In 
the face of one of the largest lima bean 
crops on record quotations soared to six 
cents a pound, with still higher prices in 
prospect. All other beans, large and small 
whites, pinks, Garbanzos, kidneys, etc., 
became more valuable when the import of 
cranberry, speckled and butter beans from 
Manchuria declined. 

It may be laid down as a broad rule that 
the producer of staple food necessities is 
reaping a rich harvest of coin on account of 
the war. Next season will probably see a 
larger acreage in grain, beans and other 
staples than ever before. 

The Effect on Luxuries 

Not so uniformly beneficial was the 
effect of the war on the numerous _ pro- 
ducers of de luxe articles of food in the 
West. Lemons had a spectacular rise 
from four dollars almost to ten dollars 
a box in August when Italian importations 
ceased abruptly and speculative jobbers 
outbid ore another to obtain a corner on 
the available Californian supply. Resump- 
tion of Sicilian shipments, however, smashed 
the market to such an extent that the im- 
porters lost money and lemons became 
exceedingly cheap. Since the European 
market is practically closed to Sicily’s enor- 
mous production it is possible that the 
United States will once more become the 
dumping ground for its huge lemon excess 
until the war is over. 

Orange importations have been negli- 
gible for many years. The returns from the 
heavy orange crops now ripening in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and Florida will depend 
largely upon the condition of the home 
market. There will be no fortunes ia citrus 
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fruits the coming year, but the splendid 
organizations of the growers both in Cali- 
fornia and in Florida, by careful regulation 
of the supply, will preserve order, keep the 
market from demoralization and assure the 
producers a small profit. The agricultural 
prosperity in the Middle West should go far 
in offsetting the dullness in the Canadian 
markets, in the copper camps and in the 
cotton states. 


What the A pple Growers May Expect 


Harvesting of 15,000 carloads of apples 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana 
and Utah is now beginning. Colorado 
will probably —con- 
tribute another 5000 
carloads. Under nor- 
mal conditions this 
heavy yield of high- 
class box apples, con- 
fronted by a good 
crop of Eastern barrel 
apples, would have 
returned the growers = 
a moderate profit. 3=RUSS!IA 
Europe, however, is * 
this fall buying 
neither American nor 
Canadian apples in 
the usual quantity. 
The American market 
is charged with the goria i 
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tion of exports. Early in September 133 
carloads of Californian and Oregonian de- 
ciduous fruits were offered for sale in New 
York in one day, a record probably without 
precedent. 

The situation is brightened by the fact 
that both the Northwestern apples and the 
Californian citrus fruits have extraordinary 
keeping qualities, thereby enabling the 
growers to stretch the marketing operation 
over a very long period. 


The Canners’ and Driers’ Salvation 


The export market for dried and canned 
goods has always been an _ important 
factor. Shortly after 
the beginning of the 
war heavy cancella- 
tion of orders took 
place, goods accumu- 
lated for lack of bot- 
toms to move them. 
The same condition 
confronted the sal- 
mon canners of the 
Pacific Northwest, of 
British Columbia and 
Alaska. But the mar- 
ket of both fruit, 
vegetables and_ fish 
did not go to pieces. 
roxio In September the 
embargo on _ export 
goods was lifted both 
by rail and through 
| the canal, shipments 
YyaPan to the Orient were 
resumed. While 
many of the packers 
were undoubtedly 
pe cncie'e, = badly —_ embarrassed, 
still the non-perish- 
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quotations. Except for lack of the 
financial machinery necessary to make 
possible the guarantee of payment for ex- 
port goods, the situation in the middle of 
September was bright. 

With both the English and the German 
hop crops out of the market, Pacific Coast 
hops showed great strength though sales 
were light. 

Olive Ovi and Wine Prices 

The Californian olive market was scarcely 
affected by the war. Growers for several 
years have been unable to supply the de- 
mand, and the cessation of the usually 
adulterated French olive oil imports gave 
the demand a keener edge. 

The effect of the war made itself felt 
rapidly in California’s wine industry. By 
the middle of September the demand for 
Californian wines had doubled, even trebled 
in some Eastern markets, wineries were 
scouring the country for more grapes at 
good prices and it was considered probable 
that a large part of the excess raisin grapes 
might be turned into wine, thus strength- 
ening the position of the raisin. Of course 
the war tax of 20 cents a gallon will lift the 
price to the consumer, but the advantage 
gained by California’s wine industry over 
its foreign competitors is well worth the tax. 

To sum up: The Western producers of 
all staple foodstuffs and necessities, includ- 
ing wool, received an increase of approxi- 
mately twenty per cent in the price of their 
output; the producers of perishable luxuries 
are confronted by a shrinkage in their 
earnings; the producers of non-perishable 
foodstuffs not absolute necessities will have 
to carry their commodities for a while, with 
additional profits in sight. 


War Victims South and West 


OTTON and tobacco, the great cash 
# crops of the South, were hard hit by 

the war, by the financial, marine 
transportation and foreign industrial break- 
down in its train. Fortunately the govern- 
ment came to the rescue of the growers with 
promptness and dispatch. It made notes 
supported by warehouse receipts for cotton 
and tobacco the basis of emergency cur- 
rency at 75 per cent of their face value, the 
cotton value being fixed by the advisory 
committee of growers, bankers, merchants 
and agricultural experts at 8 cents a pound, 
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middling basis, thus enabling the bankers 
to loan the producers 7.20 cents per pound 
on notes running four months, the Federal 
Reserve banks of the affected districts 
financing the largest part of the loan by 
issuing emergency currency to the extent 
of 5.40 cents per pound. In other words, 
the government used its unlimited credit 
to advance five and a half cents per pound 
to the growers of cotton. 

The Western industry most deeply hurt 
by the war is the copper industry. Half 
of the world’s total copper output is pro- 
duced in the West. Like cotton, copper is 
one of the leading export commodities. 
Thousands of men have been thrown out 
of work in half a dozen Western states since 
the war curtailed exports and reduced the 
domestic demand, yet the government did 
not come to the rescue. Perhaps this is 
meet and proper. Southern cotton is pro- 
duced by multitudes of small farmers and 
tenants; Western copper is ccr.trolled largely 
by strong corporations, but in the end the 
wage of the miner is no whit less important 
to him than the cotton money is to the 
Southern tenant farmer or the Virginian 
tobacco grower. Nor has the man em- 
ployed in Nevada’s silver mines dispensed 
with the service of his stomach since the 
war any more than the South has stopped 
eating. For the sake of the miners if not 
of the operators the government could well 
afford to give to the metal market all the 
strength in its power not incompatible with 
sound financing and business. 

The operators need have little fear of the 
ultimate result. Copper and silver do not 
deteriorate, shrink or age. They can be 
stored indefinitely with no more cost than 
the accumulating interest on the cost of 
production. And before very long Europe 
will call frantically for the stored metals. 


Canal and War Benefits 


ANGANESE, an ore used exten- 
M sively in the manufacture of iron 

and steel, was imported last year 
from Russia, Austria and Spain to the ex- 
tent of 350,000 tons valued at $4,000,000. 
California has several manganese deposits, 
but could not compete with the foreign 
mines on account of prohibitive rail rates 
which made it impossible to approach the 
European price of $11.25 laid down in 
Boston. 
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the tinder; I. W. W. agitators, 
skilfully haranguing the outraged 
mob, applied the match. Half a 
dozen men, including deputy 
sherifis and a district attorney, 
were killed in the rioting. 
“Blackie” Ford and Fred Suhr, 
leaders among the I. W. W. 
agitators, were convicted and 
sentenced for life. Their appeal 
was recently denied by the Appel- 
late Court. 

Since their conviction members 
of the I. W. W. have uttered broad 
and comprehensive threats against 
the hop growers. They swore that 
they would prevent the picking 











Armed guards keeping I. W. W. pickets out of Californian 


hop fields 


Since the war broke out manganese 
prices have doubled and trebled; at the 
same time the Panama Canal reduced the 
cost of the haul by forty per cent. Man- 
ganese deposits in California are now 
being opened in great haste to supply the 
Eastern demand. Magnesite, a similar 
mineral, has jumped in price from $40 to 
$125 a ton. California and other Western 
states will now supply this ore which hither- 
to cam. from Austria, Belgium and Ger- 
many. 

Among the minerals, all of them more or 
less rare, which hitherto have been imported 
from Europe and which, through the com- 
bination of high war prices and low canal 
freights, can now be mined in the 


of hops, especially on the Durst 
ranch where the fighting occurred, 
until the leaders were released; 
and if the hops were picked, they promised 
to mix match heads with the bales in order 
to cause fires in the dry kilns. So ominous 
were the threats, given substance by the 
cutting of the wire supporting the vines 
on a number of fields, that the growers 
besieged county and state authorities for 
special forces to protect their property. 
They trembled when a party of I. W. W.’s 
took up its stand near the Durst ranch and 
announced the coming of an invading army 
for picket duty. 

But the result of the uproar did not justi- 
fy the dire anticipations. The hops in 
California were picked practically without 
disturbance and loss. Few instances of 





Southwest at a profit might be 
mentioned mica, jaspers, kaolin, 
talc, ochres, umbers, siennas, pum- 
ice, asbestos and similar substances 
used for a wide variety of purposes. 


Labor Wars in the West 


YEAR ago armed forces 
A ree called out, for the 

first time in the history of 
the country, to suppress an up- 
rising of agricultural laborers. 
The riot occurred in the Californian 
hop fields. An overcrowded labor 
camp on a large hop ranch, through 
its indecent, unsanitary filth, 
through the abuse of the owners’ 
power over three thousand prac- 
tically penniless laborers, supplied 








“Blackie” Ford (without coat and with sleeves rolled up) the I.W.W. 
leader whose conviction on a charge of conspiracy caused the 
agitators to threaten the destruction of the Californian hop crop 
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sabotage occurred. Labor was abundant, 
peaceable and orderly. ; 

The orderliness of the hop harvest may 
be traced largely to the excellent work of 
the State Housing and Immigration Com- 
mission, a newly created body charged with 
the supervision of all labor camps. The 
Commission wisely used the ounce of pre- 
vention. Early this spring it started out to 
inspect every labor camp in the state, to 
enforce the regulations prescribing whole- 
some sanitary conditions. Thanks to the 
Commission’s thorough work every labor 
camp this summer was supplied with airy, 
clean sleeping quarters, with  fly-proof 
kitchens and eating-houses, with abundant 
sanitary toilet and bathing facilities. 

The Commission removed the tinder of 
active discontent. Therefore the I. W. W. 
forensic match was applied in vain. 

In Washington, however, the I. W. W. 


caused considerable trouble during the 
wheat harvest. Dozens of threshing ma- 


chines exploded from mysterious causes, 
many grain fields and stacks were destroyed 
by fires of mysterious origin. The epidemic 
of explosions and fires assumed such pro- 
portions, especially in Whitman county, 
that the commissioners of Spokane county 
offered a reward of $250 for the apprehen- 
sion of parties destroying threshing ma- 
chines. Better quarters and better food 
for the harvest hands would probably have 
turned out to be a speedier and more 
effective remedy. 

Though the I. W. W. stirred up a strike 
of the cooks and waiters in the Nevada 
mining camps, as a whole the activities of 
the militant organization in the West have 
lacked vigor this summer. If reasonably 
adequate, foresighted measures are taken 
to look after the inevitable unemployed 
during the coming winter, no trouble need 
be expected. 


Renewing the Open Shop Fight 


LOWLY, almost imperceptibly a move- 

ment for the ‘open shop”’ seems to be 

spreading through the most strongly 
organized union centers of the Pacific 
Coast. It began a year ago in San Fran- 
cisco when the pressmen’s and the press- 
feeders’ union walked out of the job-print- 
ing shops of San Francisco to enforce a de- 
mand for higher wages. The pressfeeders 
lost unconditionally. It was the first de- 
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cisive employers’ victory in San Francisco 
since the street car strike five years ago. 

Since then the employers of Stockton, 
California, a thriving town with a number 
of industries on the navigable San Joaquin 
river, have organized and abrogated all 
contracts with the unions. The Stockton 
fight has become exceedingly bitter. On 
the one hand the unions charge that the 
employers’ association has not only forced 
reluctant merchants and shop owners to 
join through financial pressure exerted by 
the banks, but has, by the same means, 
attempted to intimidate the Stockton news- 
papers. Both newspaper publishers, laun- 
dry owners and merchants testified before 
the Commission on Industrial Relations 
that financial pressure had been used. On 
the other hand, non-union men, employers 
and officials of the employers’ association 
have been assaulted and brutally beaten. 
Members of the employers’ association 
charge that union men are responsible for 
the assaults and that the police, in sym- 
pathy with the labor men, has refused to 
provide adequate protection or bring the 
guilty parties to justice. Tveitmoe and 
Johannsen, both convicted of conspiracy to 
dynamite, sentenced to the penitentiary 
and out on appeal, are active in guiding the 
conduct of the strike. 

The strikers maintain that the fight in 
Stockton is merely a preliminary test of 
strength, that it is to be followed by similar 
attacks upon the labor unions all along the 
Pacific Coast, especially in their citadel, 
San Francisco. 

The deportation of old-line, stand-pat 
union men by the insurgent Butte miners, 
the demolition of shaft houses and mine 
buildings by dynamite, the inability of city 
and county authorities to force respect for 
the law upon the warring factions caused 
Governor Stewart of Montana to call out 
the militia, while the War Department sent 
a battalion of regulars to nearby Helena. 

The Butte mine owners made use of the 
strife and of the war shut-down to force the 
introduction of the open shop, and union 
labor will have none but itself to blame for 
the ensuing struggle. 

Colorado, in the meantime, is slowly in- 
creasing its coal production under the pro- 
tection of Federal troops, but Colorado’s 
organic ailment, the state’s inability to en- 
force all of its laws with vigor and absolute 
impartiality, is by no means cured. 
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That Underwood Grab 


LAS poor Yorick! Or words to that 
JA eteec: For one brief moment it 
looked as though reclamation in the 
West might be spared the strangulation 
promised by the Underwood amendment 
to the Reclamation Extension Bill which 
made of the Reclamation fund a_pork- 
barrel grab. 

That amendment was plastered upon the 
bill as it came to the House from the Senate. 
Of course this amendment threw the bill 
into conference. And the conferees who 
were loyal to the West made their last 
stand against the amendment. They sought 
to modify it to the extent of making its 
blanket provisions inoperative in the case 
of projects already in process of completion. 

Such a modification would have assured 
the uninterrupted continuation of some of 
the West’s mightiest reclamation works. 
The future projects would have been the 
ones to suffer through niggardly and spo- 
radic appropriations, depending entirely 
upon the temper of individual Congressmen 
whom Mr. Underwood has now empowered 
to make of the Reclamation Fund a play- 
thing, a weapon, a bauble, for their indi- 
vidual political feuds. 

But—alas poor Yorick. 
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orginal provisions of this bill. Such 
a:ion on the part of Congress would 
have established a precedent, and similar 
amendments to the remaining Conserva- 
tion measures pending would most certainly 
have gone through. The result would have 
been the bitterest feeling on the part of the 
individual states of the West. Now, as the 
Water Power Bill passed the House and at 
this writing goes to the Senate, half of the 
final revenues go to the Federal Treasury; 
the other half go to the states. And the 
states are at liberty to expend this money 
in any undertaking such as the construc- 
tion and maintenance of good roads. 

And that’s as far as the “Big Five” con- 
servation bills have progressed. 


Poker and Politics in Nevada 
HE Republicans of Nevada, having 
nominated Sam Platt of Carson City 
as their candidate, are endeavoring 
to stir up opposition against the reélection 
of Senator Francis G. Newlands, father of 
the Reclamation Service and champion of 
systematic national flood control. Con- 
sidering the black eye given the Reclama- 
tion Service by Underwood’s pork-barrel 
amendment, Nevada can 





The a.nendment was 
not amended. It went 
through as Mr. Under- 
wood desired it to go 
through and no power 
on earth save the Presi- 
dent’s veto can save the 
West from its vicious 
operation. By the time 
this comment has ap- 
peared in type, the 
Underwood amendment 
will have become a law! 

But a signal triumph 
has been scored for the 
West. In the face of 
bitter opposition the 
Water Power Bill was 
passed by the House 
with a damning amend- 
ment annihilated. This 
amendment would have 
turned into the miscel- 
laneous funds of the 
United States Treasury 
all amounts that were 








make no better contribu- 
tion to the cause of 
reclamation than the 
reélection of a man 
whose word — carries 
weight both on the floor 
of the Senate and in the 
caucus of the Democratic 
party. 

Tasker L. Oddie, the 
present Republican gov- 
ernor, will have Emmett 
D. Boyle, a member of 
the State Tax Com- 
mission created on the 
recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Oddie, as his op- 
ponent at the November 
election. 

The proposition to 
legalize poker playing 
and the _ pari-mutuel 
system of betting on 
horse races seems, how- 
ever, to attract a good 
deal more popular atten- 








paid back under the 


tion in Nevada _ than 
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Oscar W. Underwood, Democratic floor leader 
The scalp of the Reclamation Service 
dangles at his belt 
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the scraps for the various offices. Ap- 
parently a strategic legislative retreat in the 
direction of the green table will not find 
strong opposition. 


Idaho’s Approaching Drouth 
OSSESSION of the job is an extremely 
Pp strong defense against mass attacks 
of the hungry ones. That was proven 
in the Idaho primary, held September rst, 
in which Senator James H. Brady, the in- 
cumbent, beat his four rivals for the Re- 
publican nomination to a standstill. John 
M. Haines, the 
present govern- 
or, likewise 
was renominat- 
ed by the Re- 
publicans. 
Against Brady 
the Democrats, 
after a ferocious 
factional battle, 
nominated 
James H. Haw- 
ley, the former 


governor who 
won handily 
over John F. 


Nugent. M. 
Alexander, a 
Boise business 
man, will be the 
governor’s Dem- 
ocratic oppo- 
nent in Novem- 
ber. 

The Progres- 
sives claim that 
their senatorial 
candidate, Paul 
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planks. No matter who is elected in No- 
vember it seems almost certain that the 
voters will drive Demon Rum_ beyond 


the Idaho border. 


The Battle for California’s Toga 


| = Progressives as a national party 
have developed their greatest strength 
in California. In 1912 they sent to 
Congress one Senator and four Congress- 
men from the Golden State. This year 
they are centering their efforts on the elec- 
tion of Francis J. Heney to the Senate. 
This fighting 
candidate of the 
Progressives’ 
radical wing will 
be opposed at 
the November 
election by 
James D. Phe- 
lan, the Cali- 
fornian __repre- 
sentative of the 
Wilson adminis- 
tration, a busi- 
ness man _ of 
wide reputation 
and high stand- 
ing, and by the 
Old-Line_ Re- 
publican candi- 
date, Congress- 
man Joseph R. 
Knowland. The 
outcome of this 
triangular en- 
gagement — will 
clearly reveal 
the respective 
strength of the 


C lagstone, a Senator Francis G. Newlands of Nevada, her best known citizen Wilson policies, 
former speaker and champion of Western Reclamation, who is of stand ms pat 
running ior reelection 


of the lower 

house of the state legislature, has a fine 
chance to outflank his two old-line oppo- 
nents and get to Washington. They maintain 
that the stand-pat element is in control and 
has nominated the candidates of both old 
parties; furthermore, they allege that the 
bitter prohibition fight will cost Hawley 
many votes on account of his “wet” tenden- 
cies and that thousands of prohibitionists of 
both old parties will rally under the Bull 
Moose banner because the Progressive plat- 
form contains the “driest” set of temperance 


Republicanism 
and of the Bull Moose principles in Cali- 
fornia. 

Governor Johnson is making his fight al- 
most exclusively upon his accomplishments 
within the state. Heney has no such bul- 
wark to fall back upon. He is making Con- 
servation his principal plank. Phelan, of 
course, is flinging the Wilson policies, in- 
cluding repeal of free tolls and low tariff, 
into the face of the opposition; Knowland 
demands free tolls, a higher tariff and a re- 
turn to the safe-and-sane business methods 
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of the good old G. 
O. P. Both Phelan 
and Knowland are 
men of wealth; 
Heney is offsetting 
this advantage by 
superior campaign- 
ing ability. He is 
handicapped, how- 
ever, by the silent 
hostility of Govern- 
or Johnson’s_ well 
oiled organization. 
Still, the Governor’s 
control over the 
mass of the ardent 
Progressive voters 
is exceedingly slim 
and Heney, keeping 
his fiery temper un- 
der control, has 
made a deep im- 
pression upon the 














Francis J. Heney, Progressive candidate for the toga 
in California 


conscience of the progressive 
They will bitterly resent 
on the part of the 


sensitive 
Progressives. 
any interference 
Jchnson forces. 
Knowland’s friends claim that the Demo- 
cratic tariff and Panama Canal policies, to- 
gether with the people’s yearning for a 
return of stable business conditions, will 





James D. Phelan, the West’s foremost Democrat 





give him an over- 
whelming lead in 


November. Phelan’s 
cohorts are equally 
confident of victory. 
They maintain that 
by and by the old- 
line Republicans will 
pronounce Know- 
land’s chances as 
hopeless and_ that 
these standpatters, 
rather than — see 
Heney go to the 
Senate, will flock to 
the Democratic can- 
didate. 

Whatever the out- 
come, the fight will 
be fierce, the finish 
neck and neck and 
worth going miles 
to see. 


Joseph R. Knowland, the Republican in the three- 
cornered fight for the Californian senatorship 


Gov. Johnson Smiles Progressively 
S late as ten days after the Cali- 
A fornian primary election on August 
25th the result of many important 
contests, including the Democratic nomi- 
nation for governor, was still in doubt. 
Owing to a multiplicity of candidates— 
more than seven hundred names appeared 











John D. Fredericks 


on the various local 
ballots—many elec- 
tion boards, swamp- 


ed by male and 
suffragette ballots, 
counted the vote 


for forty-eight hours 
continuously and 
then had to turn 
the unfinished tally 
over to the county 
officials. 

The physical task 
of handling the No- 
vember election is 
beginning to frighten 
the election boards. 
The November bal- 
lot in California will 
be three feet wide 
and two feet long. 
Besides the names 
of candidates for 
federal, state, county, township and 
district officers it will contain forty-eight 
referred and initiated measures and con- 
stitutional amendments. If the voters 
pass upon these measures intelligently, the 
mere marking of the ballot will be so slow 
and tedious a task that many voters in the 
larger precincts may be deprived of the 
franchise through lack of time. 


John Eshleman, the 
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running mate of both the 
Progressive and the oid-guard Republican 
candidates for governor in California 








Hiram Johnson 


As forecasted in 
these columns John 
D. Fredericks, the 
McNamara prose- 
cutor of Los An- 
geles, swept the 
state and gained the 
Republican guber- 
natorial nomination. 
John B. Curtin cap- 
tured the Demo- 
cratic nomination by 
a narrow margin. 
Governor Hiram 
Johnson was renomi- 
nated by the Pro- 
gressives without 
opposition. 

The surprise of 
the primary, how- 
ever, was sprung 
by John Eshleman, 
railroad commis- 


sioner and Progressive candidate for 
lieutenant governor. Under the queer 
Californian primary election law cross- 


nominations are permitted, that is, a Pro- 
gressive candidate may, by the petition 
of Republican voters, be given a place on a 
Republican ballot. Eshleman took ad- 
vantage of this condition, filed a Republi- 
can petition and his name appeared as one 
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John B. Curtin, the Democratic aspirant for the 
governorship of California 


of six Republican candidates for the nomi- 
nation. And he won on the Republican as 
well as the Progressive ticket, received 
practically as large a number of Republican 
votes as the true-blue Republican candidate 
for the gubernatorial nomination, Freder- 
icks. Half a dozen other Progressive state 
officers duplicated the performance, some 
of them receiving both the Republican and 
the Democratic nominations in addition to 
the straight Progressive support. 

Of course the air was filled with Pro- 
gressive sombreros. ‘“‘It’s all over but the 
shouting,” the Bull Moosers maintained. 
“Look at the Johnson vote! In Los Angeles 
county five thousand Republicans wrote 
his name on their ballots, as did almost two 
thousand San Francisco Republicans.” 

But the Republicans stood grimly by 
their guns. They maintained the now 
famous dogged resistance. They claim that 
Fredericks will be elected even with 
Eshleman, the Progressive, as his running 
mate. They assert that Eshleman’s Repub- 
lican victory has only served to strengthen 
Fredericks’ position as, in their opinion, 
the populace is-turning away from Johnson. 
Fredericks and Eshleman, sanity in business 
flavored with a dose of progressivism, they 
say will be a stronger combination than the 
one hundred per cent pure Progressive team 
headed by the present governor. 

In the meantime Republican candidates 
defeated by Progressive cross-nominees are 
attacking the constitutionality of cross- 
nominations in the courts. 
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No Gouging of Exposition Visitors 
HE Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position will open its gates on Febru- 
ary 20, 1915; the Panama-California 
Exposition at San Diego will be thrown 
open to visitors January 1, 1915. There 
will be no postponement of the official open- 
ing for a year, a month or a day. These 
official announcements have been made by 
the directorates of both fairs, and the 
decision is irrevocable. Both expositions 
will be one hundred per cent completed. 
The last touch of color will have been ap- 
plied, the last exhibit will be in place when 
the turnstiles begin to click. 
In the meantime both cities are striving 
hand and foot to allay the fears of those 


who, having found accommodations in 
other exposition cities scarce, high and 


poor, fear a raid upon their pocketbooks 
in San Francisco and San Diego. These 
timid souls should remember that San 
Francisco is a new city barely eight years 
old, that its two thousand hotels, apart- 
ment and rooming houses have been built 
without exception since 1906 and _there- 
fore offer no one a chance to blow out the 
gas or drop the wash bowl. Every room 
is modern, electrically lighted and supplied 
with running water, no matter how low the 
price. Rooms without these conveniences 
are not rentable and therefore have not 
been supplied. The same condition pre- 
vails in San Diego, the city that trebled in 
population since 1906. 

Even though San Francisco can accom- 
modate 200,000 guests in 90,000 rooms, not 
counting accommodations in private dwell- 
ings, the expected rush might cause un- 
scrupulous owners to apply the screws to 
visitors unfamiliar with the city and be- 
wildered upon arrival. To forestall this 
contingency the owners of hotels and 
apartment houses have organized a clear- 
ing house for the proper handling and dis- 
tribution of the human traffic under the 
supervision of the exposition officials. This 
San Francisco Hotel Bureau has authority 
to regulate the rates charged by its mem- 
bers, make reservations for all applicants 
for all classes of accommodations, assigns 
visitors without reservations to the accom- 
modations they ask for, guarantees the 
character and conduct of its members’ 
houses, will maintain registration bureaus 
at all stations, ferry landings, docks and 
on the exposition grounds and will install a 
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complete motor bus service transferring 
guests to any desired hotel for a uniform 
obolus of twenty-five cents. Thanks to 
this system exposition visitors will depart 
with a sweet taste in their mouths instead 
of a snarl on their lips. 

In San Diego the exposition management 
has induced the hotels and rooming houses 
to sign legal contracts fixing the rates for 
the entire year, providing for the display 
of the rate in every room and holding this 
rate down to the usual tourist-season 
dimensions. The exposition management 
itself will refund any overcharge for accom- 
modations covered by the contracts. More- 
over, the mild climate of both cities makes it 
possible to supply comfortable temporary 
quarters under canvas upon very short 
notice. In addition, San Francisco’s ca- 
pacity is increased by the numerous hotels 
in Oakland and Berkeley whence direct 
access by water may be had to the exposi- 
tion grounds across the bay. 

If an exposition visitor is gouged, it will 
be wholly his own fault. The machinery 
to obtain good accommodations at reason- 
able prices is now at his command in both 
cities, and it will remain at his disposal 
until the last light is turned out. 


The Salvation Army and the Law 
Te Municipal Charities’ Commission 
of Los Angeles on September 8th or- 
dered the Salvation Army to desist 
from the solicitation or collection of funds 
for charitable purposes within the territory 
under the commission’s jurisdiction. In 
all probability this action will lead to similar 
procedures in other cities exercising strict 
supervision over eleemosynary institutions 
and, through far-reaching investigations 
and restrictive legislation, may yet cripple 
the work of the hallelujah organization. 

A year ago the newly created municipal 
commission requested the Salvation Army 
to comply with the provisions of the ordi- 
nance regulating the solicitation of funds 
for charitable purposes, to incorporate 
with responsible local officers, to render 
detailed financial statements and to cease 
sending out of the city funds collected from 
the citizens for charitable work. The 
Salvation Army did not comply; its local 
officers had no authority to comply with 
the orders, but the commission enabled 
them to continue operation by temporary 
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permits while negotiations with the national 
officers were pending. In the meantime, the 
commission gained access to the books of 
the Salvation Army. 

It was found that the operation of a 
chain of so-called industrial stores, estab- 
lishments in which articles of clothing, etc., 
donated by charitable persons are repaired 
and sold to the poor, netted the organiza- 
tion a profit of $27,000 the past year. 
Several institutions operated by the Army 
were found to be self-supporting; it was 
claimed that $32,000 of the funds collected 
in Los Angeles had been sent to Chicago 
and New York. Reapportionment and 
return, say the Army, reduces to $7,000 the 
city’s annual contribution to the central 
organization. 

The great amount of beneficent work 
accomplished by the Salvation Army has 
given it a large measure of popular support. 
Of late, however, since the efficiency en- 
gineer and the accountant began lifting the 
lid that has been tightly covering charitable 
institutions for many years, startling reve- 
lations of waste, extravagance and ineffi- 
ciency have been made frequently. In Los 
Angeles, for instance, an investigation of 
the books of the Bethlehem Institute 
caused the Charities’ Commission to oust 
the management and close the institute. 
The Salvation Army has never rendered a 
complete account of its stewardship; it is 
a close organization controlled by a few 
persons with practically unlimited author- 
ity. If the organization is efficiently man- 
aged, publicity regarding its inner workings 
cannot hurt. Nor can the Army blame 
municipal authorities if they insist that 
money collected at home shall be spent at 
home down to the last penny. Not one 
city in all the world has so far been able to 
raise sufficient money adequately to take 
care of its own poor. 

And it certainly behooves a religious or- 
ganization, above all others, to comply 
strictly with the laws of the land. 

Did not He say to give unto Caesar that 
which is Caesar’s? 


Free Trade Between States 
A PHYSICIAN may have graduated 


from the best medical school in the 
country, may have been admitted to 
practice in New York and may have at- 
tained the highest professional standing, 
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but he cannot come to Washington, 
Oregon or California and prescribe 
for the sick without first passing 
another examination. There is no 
interstate commerce in medical 
ability. Forty-seven barriers sur- 
round as many states. Even 
though the applicant should suc- 
cessfully clear the highest of these 
barriers, pass the most severe ex- 
amination with honor, the forty-six 
other examining bodies still insist 
upon seeing him jump again. 

A similar condition obtains in the 
insurance field. Every insurance 
company is subject to various de- 
grees of supervisions, not only in 
the state in which it maintains its 
home office but in every other state 
as well. It is inspected forty- 
seven times, must make forty-seven 
reports and pay forty-seven fees 
for the right to do business. Both 
in the case of the insurance com- 
panies and of medical practitioners 
the restrictions are made necessary 
by the wide variation of the indi- 
vidual states’ requirements. The 
states imposing the highest stand- 





without further tests. 

It is strange that medical exam- 
iners and insurance commissioners have 
failed so far to imitate the good example of 
the educational authorities, have not yet 
measured the height of the barriers, adopted 
a certain standard and brought about 
free trade among the high-standard states. 
The diploma of certain advanced normal 
schools and universities entitles the holder 
to teach in nearly all states without further 
examinations. Is there any plausible reason 
why a physician or an insurance company 
having complied with the stringent require- 
ments of New York or Massachusetts should 
be obliged once more to establish his or 
its fitness in Washington or Oklahoma? 

These reflections are caused by a bill 
now pending in Congress, a bill designed to 
put out of business insurance companies 
relying upon the mails instead of upon 
agents to obtain new business. There is 
but one company that has dispensed with 
the commission-and-agency system and 
is transacting its business solely through 
the mails, the Postal Life Insurance Com- 








: ° The “Princess Victoria” after the collision that sent the “Admiral 
ards naturally refuse to admit the Sampson” to the bottom of Puget Sound. Note the “Sampson’s” 

rots ‘ states hatch cover wedged into the vessel's frame. Though the “Admiral 
product of low standard states Sampson” was afloat but four minutes after the crash, only four 


passengers lost ‘their lives. Captain Zimroe M. Moore and eight 


members of the crew heroically sacrificed theirs 


pany. Except in New York state, this 
company pays no fees to insurance com- 
missioners. It is not a new concern; its 
business has been growing steadily; it is 
regularly examined and renders periodic 
reports to the Insurance Department of 
New York. Since its beginning many new 
insurance companies following the agency 
plan have sprung up under the eyes of state 
insurance commissioners, have breathed 
for a while and given up the ghost. Yet 
Congress is asked to legislate the Postal out 
of existence by denying it the use of the 
mails unless it first comply with every de- 
mand of forty-six state insurance com- 
missioners. 
The bill, introduced by Senator Jones of 
Washington and Representative Carter of 
Oklahoma, is a retrograde legislative move- 
ment. Far better would it be to create a 
Federal insurance bureau, to standardize 
the requirements and do away with the 
necessity of having each insurance com- 
pany pay forty-seven fees every year. 






























The building of the Pan-American Union, at Washington, D.C. The Union is the international organization 
of all the American republics and is maintained for the development of commerce, 
intercourse, friendship, good understanding and peace among them 


The Pacific Coast and Pan-America 


By JOHN BARRETT 
Director-General of the Pan-American Union; formerly United States 
Minister to Siam, Argentina, Panama and Colombia 


The Honorable John Barrett, for eight years head of the Pan-American Union, 
the international organization of all the American republics, is naturally one of the best 
known contributors to magazines and reviews of articles on Latin-American subjects. 
When the outbreak of the war in Europe made it obvious that a special opportunity was 
presented to the United States for an extension of its commercial relations with South 
America, SUNSET MAGAZINE wired Mr. Barrett asking for an article upon this subject 
as concerning the Pacific Coast. Complying with this request, Mr. Barrett wrote: 

“Only because of my deep and abiding interest in the Pacific Coast and because I 
appreciate the value of the columns of the SUNSET as a medium to reach the thinking men 
and women of the Far West, do I attempt at this moment to write this article. The exigen- 
cies of the war situation as it affects Latin-America are keeping the Pan-American 
Union so occupied that its Director-General is obliged to decline nearly all invitations 
to prepare articles and make addresses. Bearing in mind, however, that, after leaving 
my native New England, I exercised my first rights of citizenship in the state of 
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California and later began my experience in the diplomatic service while a resident of 
Oregon, I always regard it as both a pleasure and duty to do everything in my limited 
power to advance the material prosperity of the Pacific Coast.” 


HE Pan-American Union, in its ca- 

pacity as the international organiza- 

tion of all the American republics, 
maintained for the development of com- 
merce, intercourse, friendship, good under- 
standing and peace among them, is at this 
moment overwhelmed with requests for 
information from men, firms and institu- 
tions in all parts of the United States con- 
cerning the Latin-American countries. 
Aside from answering these letters carefully, 
it is sending out numerous special bulletins 
and reports giving the latest data about the 
commercial, economic and material con- 
ditions of all the countries of Central and 
South America. Although during the last 
few years the interest throughout the 
United States in Latin-America has grown 
remarkably, largely as a result of the con- 
tinued agitation of the Pan-American 
Union, it has required a great European 
war suddenly and abruptly to awaken the 
attention of the manufacturers, bankers, 
exporters, importers and shipping men of 
the United States to a real appreciation of 
the importance of the Latin-American field. 
While the Pacific Coast of the United 
States may not have the comprehensive and 
ramified opportunity in Latin-America 
which is open to the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts and central sections of the United 
States, it has sufficient opportunity to make 
a careful study of it and do everything it 
can to build up both export and import 
trade with the majority of the countries 
extending south from Mexico and Cuba to 
Argentina and Chile. 

It was my privilege on August r5th to 
pass through the Panama Canal on the 
steamship “‘Ancon,” the first vessel to make 
the complete passage of the Canal from 
ocean to ocean. Going through, in accord- 
ance with the invitation of Secretary Garri- 
son to be present in my capacity as an in- 
ternational Pan-American officer and, as 
it were, a personal link between North and 
South America, which should be equally 
benefited by the Canal, I was indeed pro- 
foundly impressed with what the Panama 
Canal means to the Pacific Coast and to 
Latin-America. It is my opinion that the 
Canal, in some respects, will be even more 


beneficial to many of the Latin-American 
countries than it will be to the United States 
and I also think that California, Oregon 
and Washington will eventually reap as 
much good from it as any other states of 
the Union. Just as the “Ancon” was 
steaming out past Balboa into the deep 
water of the Pacific ocean after having 
successfully passed through the Canal from 
deep water on the Atlantic ocean in about 
nine hours, I saw anchored at the Pacific 
entrance of the Canal the steamer 
“Pleiades,” carrying the first cargo loaded at 
a Pacific Coast port and en route to New York 
City. She was weighted down not only 
with cargo in her hold filled to the limit but 
with cargo on deck! Later I saw her pass 
through the Canal as easily as if she had 
been steaming in or out of San Francisco 
harbor. She was followed shortly after- 
ward and as easily by the “Pennsylvan- 
ian,” bound also from San Francisco to 
New York. At the same time that they 
passed from the Pacific to the Atlantic I 
saw the “Missourian” and the ‘“‘Arizonian,” 
together with the private yacht ‘“Lasata,”’ 
pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific. All 
of them negotiated the Canal and its won- 
derful locks with the ease with which they 
would tie up to a dock in San Francisco or 
New York. Seeing all these vessels inau- 
gurating steamship service for the first 
time in history through the Canal from 
ocean to ocean, I indeed was overwhelmed 
with the thought that the greatest new era 
in the commercial development of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and of Latin- 
America had begun under most favorable 
aus pices. 


INFLUENCE OF THE CANAL 


It is impossible in the short space of an’ 


article of this kind to enter into a technical 
and specific discussion of the field of Latin- 
American trade as it appeals to the Pacific 
Coast of the United States, but I can note 
some general facts which may inspire the 
exporters and importers and the manufac- 
turing and shipping interests of the Far 
West to study carefully the field with a view 
to improving the trade already existing and 
developing new and important markets. 
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There is one point that should be im- 
pressed upon the Pacific Coast in consid- 
ering the opportunity of trade exchange 
with the western or Pacific shores of Cen- 
tral and South America. While the busi- 
ness of California, Oregon and Washington 
with western Central and South America 
is not through the Canal, still the influence 
of the Canal upon the material develop- 
ment of that section and the impetus which 
it will give to new commerce, to increased 
population, to the investment of capital, to 
the building of railways, to the improve- 
ment of harbors, and to the exploiting of the 
agricultural and mineral wealth of these 
countries will react most favorably on their 
trade with the western United States. In 
view of the possibilities in this direction, it 
is advisable that the commercial organiza- 
tions of the Pacific Coast of the United 
States and the larger exporting, importing 
and shipping firms should begin now to get 
a foothold which will giveethem an advan- 
tage in the future. In this connection, I 
must not fail to give particular credit to 
those Pacific Coast firms which have already 
established a business there and are con- 
stantly adding to it. Their example is one 
which should be followed by others who 
wish to get a share of the present and future 
trade of this section. 


THE WEST COAST 


In discussing the western coast of Cen- 
tral and South America, the average man 
has a tendency to minimize both its present 
value and its future possibilities, because 
he draws his conclusions entirely from 
present aspects and conditions. In order 
to form some idea of what the future may 
bring forth, he must bear in mind the mar- 
velous development of California, Oregon 
and Washington, and the states lying back 
of them. It is not such a great number of 
years since they were in the very infancy 
of their present wonderful progress and were 
not appreciated in the financial and busi- 
ness centers of the East, or even in the 
capital at Washington. Large sections of 
these states which are now enjoying won- 
derful agricultural and industrial prosper- 
ity, and are supporting large populations, 
were only a generation ago practically 
deserts and unproductive lands. The 
building, however, of numerous transcon- 
tinental railways and the influx of popu- 
lation from the east and central west brought 


about vast changes until now there is no 
part of our great country of which the true 
American is more proud than the Pacific 
Coast. When we compare the present pop- 
ulation and commerce of the Pacific cities 
of the United States with what they were 
thirty or forty years ago, we realize what 
astounding progress they have made and 
what mighty changes have come in their 
agricultural and industrial life! 


THE NOTE OF INQUIRY 


In the same way there will come a new 
life and a mighty change along the Pacific 
Coast of Mexico, Central America and 
South America as a result of the opening of 
the Panama Canal. One of the best evi- 
dences of this impending change is the over- 
whelming number of inquiries which are 
pouring into this office in regard to oppor- 
tunities not only of commerce but of im- 
migration, agriculture, mines, industries, 
etc., in that long reach of coast which ex- 
tends for eight thousand miles from the 
Mexico-California line south to the Straits 
of Magellan. The letters and telegrams, 
moreover, which are being received in the 
Pan-American Union from the Pacific side 
of Mexico, of the five Central American 
states, of Panama, and of the five Pacific 
Coast South American countries—Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia and Chile— 
show that the governments and people 
there are already feeling the thrill of the new 
opportunity and development which is 
before them. 

The commercial and financial interests, 
however, of the Pacific Coast must not have 
foolish hopes. They must not think that 
this change is coming all at once. It will 
take years to accomplish it, just as it has 
taken years to bring about the mighty 
change and new progress of California, Ore- 
gon and Washington. Both patience and 
persistence must characterize the constitu- 
ency of the SuNsET MAGAZINE in their 
relationship with their Latin-American 
neighbors to the south. That the field is an 
important one even under present condi- 
tions is proved by the fact that the twelve 
countries of Latin-America which border 
on the Pacific ocean have a population 
tributary to it of approximately twenty- 
five million and conduct a foreign trade 
valued at fully six hundred millions of dol- 
lars ($600,000,000). I am not indulging in 
exaggeration when I predict that in ten 
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years from now this commerce will have 
doubled its figures and certainly pass the 
billion dollar mark! 

Looking conservatively and logically at 
the usefulness of the Canal to the Pacific 
Coast, I would emphasize the growing im- 
portance of the markets of the countries 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean sea which the cargo vessels of 
the Pacific Coast will now easily reach for 
the first time through 
the Panama Canal. 
There are ten Latin- 
American countries 
which have a coast 
line on the Caribbean 
and Gulf and are in 
close proximity to the 
Atlantic entrance of 
the Canal. They are 
all commencing to 
feel in a remarkable 
degree the influence 
of the Canal in the 
development of their 
export and import 
markets. As_ they 
grow and _ progress 
they must want large 
quantities of Pacific 
Coast prod ucts which 
will be brought to 
them through the 
Canal. The fact that 
they have increased 
their buying and selling capacity nearly 
fifty per cent during the last six or 
seven years shows that they constitute 
a field worthy of the careful study oi 
the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
Through the Canal also the ships of the 
Pacific Coast of the United States will reach 
the eastern coast of South America, upon 
which debouch the great countries of Brazil 
and Argentina and the smaller countries of 
Uruguay and Paraguay. They are in- 
creasing very rapidly their purchases from 
the United States, and of these the Pacific 
Coast should contribute a growing share. 


RECIPROCITY 


In all discussions of foreign commerce 
there must be consideration of imports as 
well as of exports. Ships which carry awy 
cargoes must bring back cargoes in order to 
provide cheap rates. California, Oregon 
and Washington and the states back of 
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them must investigate the Latin-American 
field with reference to what they can pur- 
chase as well as what they can sell. Al- 
though the import feature may not strongly 
appeal to the average observer, yet it is of 
great importance. The Latin-American 
business interests will feel much more fa- 
vorably disposed toward the Pacific Coast 
of the United States if they know that its 
commercial interests want to buy from 
them as well as 
sell to them. Reci- 
procity in foreign 
commerce is a tre- 
mendous factor in 
building it up, and 
such an idea at the 
present time appeals 
most strongly to 
Latin- Americans in 
view of the peculiar 
situation in which 
they are placed by 
the European war. 
Not only must they 
buy very heavily 
from the United 
States to make up for 
what they can not 
buy from Europe, 
but they must also 
find a market in the 
United States for 
their raw products 
and exports which 
they have heretofore been sending to 
Furope. 

HOW IS BUSINESS? 


A few concrete figures may bring directly 
to the attention of the Pacific Coast the 
real meaning of the Pan-American trade 
opportunity as affected by this terrible 
European struggle. Taking the approxi- 
mate figures of 1912, the latest available 
from aJl the Latin-American countries, we 
find that the total foreign commerce of the 
twenty Latin-American countries amounted 
in that year to two billions eight hundred 
and iwelve millions of dollars ($2, 812, o00,- 
ooo). Their exports amounted to one billion 
five hundred and seventy millions of dollars 
($1,570,000,000), and their imports to one 
billicn two hundred and forty-two millions 
of doilars ($1,242,000,000). Noting the 
division of their imports we find that they 
were contributed by foreign countries in 
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approximately the following amounts: 
United States, three hundred and four mil- 
lions of dollars ($304,000,000); United 
Kingdom of Great Britain, three hundred 
and ten millions of dollars ($310,000,000) ; 
Germany, two hundred and eight millions 
of dollars ($208,000,000); France, one 
hundred and two millions of dollars ($102, 
000,000); other countries, three hundred 
and seventeen millions of dollars ($317,000,- 
000). Inasmuch as the trade of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium and _ several 
other countries is cut off completely, and as 
that of the United Kingdom and France 
are greatly lessened, it can be realized at 
once that there is an extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for the United States to supply the 
Latin-Americans with the necessaries which 
they are in the habit of buying in other 
countries. Next, noting their exports, we 
find that these were taken as follows: 
United States, five hundred and twenty-six 
millions of dollars ($526,000,000); United 
Kingdom, three hundred and ten millions 
of dollars ($310,000,000); Germany, one 
hundred and eighty-seven millions of dollars 
($187,000,000); France, one hundred and 
twenty-two millions of dollars ($122,000,- 
ooo); and other countries, four hundred 
and twenty-five millions of dollars ($425,- 
000,000). Nearly one billion of dollars 
($1,000,000,000), therefore, of their ex- 
ports are now face to face with a greatly 
lessened market, and, if the United States 
can buy these in increased quantities, its 
business interests will win the gratitude of 
all Latin-America. 


THE FIRST STEP 

If I were to answer the question as to 
what is the best way for the Pacific Coast 
to build up its trade with Latin-America, 
I would say that it is through the sending, 
by its principal commercial organizations, 
like Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, etc., and by its leading private busi- 
ness firms, of qualified men to ascertain and 
report upon the exact conditions of demand 
and supply. Another great instrumentality 
would be that of doing everything possible 
to bring the traveling public of Latin- 
America, and especially its western coast, 
to the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
There is a remarkable opportunity in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
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tional Exposition at San Francisco and the 
Panama-California Exposition at San Diego. 
In view of the fact that the travel to Europe 
will be almost entirely cut off by the Euro- 
pean war, special inducements should be 
offered to Latin-Americans to visit the 
United States and its Pacific Coast. The 
study of the Spanish language should be 
fostered in the universities, colleges and 
public schools of the Pacific Coast, so that 
there may be developed a strong and ready 
corps of young men who may represent 
firms and also extend a proper welcome to 
Latin-Americans who come north. It is 
also, of course, most necessary that there 
should be the highest development of ship- 
ping facilities in vessels running directly to 
the West Coast of Latin-America and 
through the Canal to the countries of the 
Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
eastern coast of South America. Several 
steamship companies are already doing 
their best under the circumstances and 
not only should they be encouraged in 
their efforts but new lines should be 
fostered. 

In conclusion, I would call the atten- 
tion of all persons interested in Latin- 
America to the best agencies and facilities 
for information regarding that part of the 
world. These include the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of Foreign 
Trade of the State Department in Wash- 
ington, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington, the Embassies and 
Legations of Latin-America in Washington 
and their Consulates on the Pacific Coast 
and in New York, the United States Am- 
bassadors, Ministers and Consuls in Latin- 
America, and, always, the Pan-American 
Union. Speaking as the executive officer of 
the latter, I am glad to say that this office 
is ever ready to answer to the best of its 
knowledge whatever inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to it. Its monthly illustrated 
Bulletin, which can be obtained for a small 
subscription representing simply the cost 
of preparation, is replete with the latest 
information regarding the progress of the 
Latin-American countries, while it issues 
a large number of special reports and pam- 
phlets covering the commerce and trade, 
resources, industries and general conditions 
of all the Latin-American republics. 
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.n officers at Tsing Tau, the Kaiser’s stronghold in China, which Japan is now besieging. 
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Japanese 


pride has never recovered from the manner of the German Minister at Tokio, after the war between 


Japan and China, when the Mikado was ‘‘advised’ 


to surrender the Liao-tung peninsula 


JAPAN IN THE EUROPEAN WAR 


By K. K. KAWAKAMI 
Author of: Asia at the Door 


T is the irony of fate that in taking up 

arms against Germany Japan should 

appear to be aiding Russia. No sane 
Japanese prefers the Czar’s militarism to 
that of the Kaiser. Germany’s mailed 
fist, vividly pictured by General Bernhardi 
of the Prussian army in his “Germany and 
the Next War,” has inspired awe in the 
heart of the Japanese; the Czar’s pan- 
Slavism, with its inevitable tendency for 
territorial expansion, has been a nightmare 
to the little islanders. 

In the whole Orient Japan is the one 
standard bearer of modernism and liber- 
alism. Geographically she intervenes be- 
tween the great autocracy of Russia and 


the grand republicanism of America. 
Should Japan’s hold upon Korea and Man- 
churia slacken, America must expect to 
see the gigantic figure of Russia loom por- 
tentously upon the Far Eastern horizon. 

In entering into the war Japan has no 
idea of aiding the Russian autocracy, with 
its militarism, its religious intolerance, its 
discriminative policy against foreign inter- 
ests in commerce and trade. 

The very fact that Japan stands for 
liberalism as opposed to the militarism of 
Russia, has prompted her to join hands 
with England and give Germany notice 
to quit Kiao-chau. For the German seizure 
of Kiao-chau is a manifestation of German 
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militarism and has convinced the Japanese 
that next to Russia Germany is the Power 
to be most dreaded. 

Most Americans know how the Kaiser 
treated the Mikado at the end of the 
Chino-Japanese war; few know that Ger- 
man interference with the Chino-Japanese 
peace terms was only the first of many un- 
pleasant experiences which the Mikado 
has had with the Kaiser. 

In measuring swords with China Japan 
with all her sincerity believed that China 
was a provocateur and that she was de- 
fending her existence against the wanton 
attack of the Celestial Empire, then the 
foremost power in the Orient. When 
Japan brought China to her knees, she felt 
justified in claiming a part of the Liao-tung 
peninsula as a compensation for the enor- 
mous sacrifice (a hundred thousand lives 
and a billion yen) which the war entailed 
to her. But the Kaiser thought otherwise 
and hand-in-glove with the Czar he com- 
pelled Japan to surrender the Liao-tung 
peninsula. 

When the peace treaty was signed be- 
tween Japan and China all Japan was 
celebrating; the next day the whole coun- 
try was in mourning because of the German 
“advice,” in which Japan was bluntly told 
to withdraw from Port Arthur. The over- 
bearing manner in which the historic ad- 
vice was presented to the Foreign Office by 
the German Minister is still a topic of 
gossip in Tokio. Never was Japan’s pride 
so greatly outraged as on that occasion. 
An officer killed himself in protest against 
the Government’s acquiescence in the 
German advice; several cut their fingers 
and with their own blood wrote memorials 
urging the Government not to be bullied 
by the Powers. 

Looking back at the situation today, it 
seems strange that Japan, in evacuating 
Port Arthur, was not even allowed to insert 
in the revised treaty of peace a clause 
neutralizing the danger zone, for it was evi- 
dent that Port Arthur in the hands of 
Russia or Germany would prove a direct 
menace to Japan. But Japan was given to 
understand that the intervening Powers 
would consider no such proposal. 

The German occupation of Kiao-chau, 
followed by the Russian occupation of 
Port Arthur, the British occupation of 
Wei-hai-wei, and the French occupation 
of Kwang-chow bay, was responsible for 
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the Boxer disturbance. When the Boxers 
besieged the legations in Peking, Japan 
proposed that she be permitted to rush her 
troops to rescue the beleaguered foreigners. 
The Kaiser put his foot upon the overture 
and insisted that unless he was satisfied 
that Japan’s action would by no means 
interfere with the interests of other nations 
he could not consent to the proposal. Such 
utterances clearly indicate the Kaiser’s 
mental attitude toward the Japanese. 

When Japan was engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle in Manchuria the German 
attitude toward Russia was a virtual viola- 
tion of neutrality. The German Govern- 
ment, for example, permitted a German 
steamship company to sell several steam- 
ships to the Russian navy and to help the 
Baltic Squadron secure coal en route.to the 
Japan Sea. What was more astonishing, 
a German prince who was by Japan’s 
special courtesy allowed to accompany the * 
army to the front was found secretly re- 
porting to the Kaiser the activities of the 
Japanese forces without permission of the 
censoring officers. 

From such experiences the Japanese are 
constrained to believe that the presence on 
Chinese soil of a German military and naval 
base is a constant menace to their country. 

In proposing to restore Kiao-chau to 
China Japan, of course, is not actuated by 
altruistic motives but by motives of self- 
interest. Not that she wants to ingratiate 
herself into China’s favor but because 
she believes her safety can be best secured 
by maintaining the integrity of China. 
Japan’s strength lies in her isolated posi- 
tion. As England is trying to avoid the 
brunt of German aggressiveness by uphold- 
ing the independence of the Netherlands, 
so Japan is anxious to maintain the integ- 
rity of China, making it a sort of buffer 
state. This cherished aim of Japan’s 
was partly frustrated because of German 
and Russian encroachments upon China 
and Korea. To protect herself against the 
designs of such aggressive powers Japan 
had to occupy Korea and Port Arthur, thus 
making her territory contiguous to that of 
Russia. Today she feels more forcibly than 
ever the disadvantage of having such an 
aggressive nation as Russia as her neighbor, 
and she does not want to see another am- 
bitious Power established upon Chinese soil. 

This is why Japan does not wish to oc- 
cupy Kiao-chau. The logic is clear. Should 
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Japan occupy Kiao-chau permanently, other 
Powers would follow her suit and slice up 
for themselves large portions of China. 
Should this come to pass, the powerful 
nations of the West would become her im- 
mediate neighbors, thus inevitably weak- 
ening her naturally strong position. This 
means a larger navy and a more powerful 
army, with proportionately heavier burden 
of taxation. Certainly the game is not 
worth the candle. 

The assertion that Japan “hopped”’ into 
the world war without England’s invita- 
tion is as sinister as it is unwarranted. The 
truth is that England did ask Japan to 
act, and act promptly. 

On August 3, the day before England 
declared war, the British Ambassador to 
Japan hurried back to Tokio from his 
summer villa and requested an immediate 
interview with Foreign Minister Baron 
Kato. At this meeting the British Ambassa- 
dor desired to ascertain whether Japan 
would aid England in the event of British 
interests in the Far East being jeopardized 
by German activities. 

On the evening of the same day Premier 
Count Okuma convened a meeting of cabi- 
net members, and on August 4 Foreign 
Minister Kato notified the British Am- 
bassador saying that Japan would not 
shirk the responsibilities put upon her 
shoulders by the Treaty of Alliance. 

At this time Japan did not expect to be 
called upon to aid England for at least a 
few months, but on August 7 the British 
Ambassador suddenly asked for an inter- 
view with Baron Kato and said that the 
situation developed in such a manner as to 
oblige England to request Japan’s assist- 
ance without delay. On the same evening 
Premier Okuma held a cabinet meeting 
which lasted until 2 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Before it adjourned Japan’s policy 
was definitely formulated. 

It is amusing to see the Western press 
indulging in all manner of allegations and 
insinuations with regard to Japan’s entry 
into the war. It is simply another case of 
“much ado about nothing.” Back of this 
Western reluctance to recognize Japan’s 
right te join England in this world war is 
racial ¢*ejudice. By observing all treaty 
obligations and by fulfilling all the promises 
she makes Japan will gradually overcome 
this prejudice as old as humanity itself. 
Her faithfulness to the Treaty of Alliance 
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with England has already had an appre- 
ciable influence in Australia. Only the 
other day an ex-Premier of New South 
Wales, in a public address, said: ‘Today 
the Australians fully realize what great 
benefit Australia is receiving from the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. I am sorry that 
the sentiment of Australians toward the 
Japanese is not so friendly as we could 
wish. But now we recognize the Japanese 
as our intimate friends, and there are many 
reasons compelling us to recognize the 
necessity of treating them properly.” 

The Western world may rest assured that 
Japan does not want territory either in China 
or in the South Seas. What she wants is 
an open market where she may sell her goods 
in free competition with other nations. 

In such a market Japan may have ad- 
vantage over other nations because of the 
cheap labor which she can employ. Japan 
knows that when once she begins to take 
away the Chinese trade of Western nations, 
the latter will cease to be friendly toward 
her. But that is one thing she cannot 
help. Japan is poor; her resources are 
limited; she cannot grow wheat and corn, 
raise hogs and cattle, and “live on the fat 
of the land,” as we of great America can. 
And like all poor families Japan’s is in- 
creasing with embarrassing rapidity—such 
is life. What will become of her ever-in- 
creasing children, if she does not manufac- 
ture and export as best she can? If she entice 
away your customers by under-selling, that 
is no fault of hers, as long as she resorts to 
legitimate methods of competition. 

It would be cruel to condemn the man who 
lives by the honest sweat of the brow with- 
out in the least violating the common dic- 
tates of justice and honesty. Japan’s case 
in China is the case of the poor man who 
is forced to toil severely and practice strict 
economy. If the Western world cannot 
tolerate Japan’s commercial advance in 
China simply because its pockets come into 
the reckoning, no more can Japan afford 
to stay home idle in order that the Western _ 
nations may have all the chance they want. 

This right of the Japanese the Western 
world, with its innate love of honorable 
sportsmanship and its vaunted high stan- 
dards of ethics, must ungrudgingly recog- 
nize. Japan, a weak impecunious little 
nation, humbly requests the great Powers 
to give her a hearing without obliging her 
to speak in the language of shot and shell. 
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Japan is said to have entertained, in 1895, the expectetion of imperial expansion in two directions: 
west, on the Asiatic mainland, at the expense of China, and along the islands to the south, at the 
expense of Spain, the Netherlands, and Australia. Tle raising of the Stars and Stripes above the 
Philippines and Hawaii interfered with such a plan. Today Japan owns Korea, dominates Manchuria 
and is besieging the Germans at Kiao-chau, though with assurances that the territory, if taken, will 
be returned to China. Meanwhile an expedition from New Zealand is said to have taken over the 
German POssess ions in the Samoan Islands. Next? 
+ h Ww I h Pp if; 
The Significance of Japan s Action in Ordering Germany 
Out of Kiao-Chau 
, 
By LEWIS R. FREEMAN j 





HAD met and become fairly well ac- 
I quainted with the clever young Count 

T—, Yale graduate and Japanese dip- 
lomat, during the week that we were fellow 
passengers on the Osaka Chosen Kaisha 
coaster from Swatow to Shanghai, and now 
I encountered him again where he lounged 
by the big silver punch-bow! in the billiard- 
room of the German Club on the night of 
the annual ball. I had, indeed, been half 
conscious of being followed by his smiling 
cynical eyes as, guided and introduced by 
my popular friend, the British railway 
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manager, I had passed from group to group 
in the cosmopolitan crush of superfluous 
males who sought solace in wine and cigars 
for the fact that owing to their numbers, 
there was only a partner every second or 
third dance for even the most aggressive 
of them. He was still smiling the cryptic 
smile of his race as he shook my hand and 
begged me to join him in a glass of punch. 
“What were they talking about—all 
those chaps you met as you came along?” 
he asked me abruptly as he emptied his 
glass and handed it back to be replenished. 
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Carrying the War Into the Pacific: 


“That bunch of young Englishmen there 
by the windowis talking cricket and the ‘Cal- 
cutta Sweep,’ and, withsomething of poloand 
shooting thrown in, so are all the rest of the 
Britishers. My own countrymen were all 
talking about 
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arguing about the effects of red and white 
wine on the liver. That big Russian—he is 
the manager of the brick-tea factory at 
Hankow—is offering to back his mare 
against the field for the Shanghai Derby, 

and the other 





various things 


at home, but . 
mostly of the ad { 
result of the |gg¥* =f, 


‘World’s Se- 
ries’ in New 
York and Phil- 
adelphia. That 
gesticulating 
Frenchman at 
the corner of 
the billiard 
table is telling 
his envious 
compatriots 
about the op- 
era and ballet 
down at Sai- 
gon, from 
whence he has 
just come, and 
the other 
Frenchmen 
seemed mostly 
to be talking of Paris. That swarthy line 
along the bar is mainly made up of Latin- 
American consuls, and they appeared about 
to engage in a free-for-all regarding the re- 
spective charms and charmers of Havana, 
Mexico, Rio, Buenos Aires and Santiago. 
There are a couple of Italians there, too, 





The execution of a spy at Tsing Tau, China. ‘The German forts in the 
East are guarded no less zealously than in Europe and the punishment 
of those seeking to discover their secrets is even more summary. The 
execution picture is that of a Chinese who was caught making draw- 
ings of some of the Tsing Tau defenses, supposedly for the Japanese 
government. The German firing-squad may be seen in the background. 
The Chinese in the foreground has just cut off the head of the spy— 
who had already been shot—in order to make the lesson more salutary 
from an Oriental standpoint 


Russian with 
him was trying 
to enlist my 
sympathy be- 
cause he 
thought the 
customs _ offi- 
cers had been 
tampering 
with his vodka 
shipments. 
That’s about 
all, isn’t ite | 
didn’t meet 
any of your 
countrymen.” 

“Save offi- 
cials,youwon’t 
meet Japanese 
in the Euro- 
pean clubs of 
China any 
more than you 
will Chinese” 
“But what about the Ger- 


; 








replied T—. 
mans? This is their show. 

“T’ve met so many Germans that I have 
rather lost track’? I answered. ‘Let me 
think. They all of them bade me welcome 
to the club, and then—well, one of them 
went on talking about the hydro-electric 














A Japanese troop train bringing up reinforcements to the army in the field. The principal factor in the 
remarkable mobility of the Japanese army is the ability and willingness of the men 
to adapt themselves to circumstances 
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plant that his people were building at 
Yunnan-fu, another of his plan to harness 
the power in the gorges of the Yangtse, 
and another of the progress of the German 
section of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway. 
That big blond chap over there told me how 
the trade in cotton piece-goods from Ger- 
many was increasing, and 
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T— emptied another glass of punch, 
let his dark slant eyes rove for a space over 
the shifting crowd, and then went on. 

“Japan, in the fulfilment of her destiny, 
was given two wars to fight in the Orient. 
The first was territorial, and was fought 
and won against China and Russia. We 

have enough territory— 





the others around that 
table were full of the 
German machinery they 
had sold, the German 
concessions they were 
working on, or the great 
showings of the German 
shipping and banks. Yes, 
it seems to me _ that 
nearly every one of the 
Germans talked of trade 
—German trade.” 


“T knew that all the 
time,” said T—, ‘and 
now I'll answer your 


question of last week as 
to which country it is 
that Japan will have to 
beat in the race for the 
trade supremacy of the 
East by saying that it 
is Germany.” Then, as 
an apparent _atter- 
thought, ‘“‘Unless, — of 
course, something comes 
up to upset the Kaiser’s 
calculations, as happened 
to those of the Czar.” 

“But why Germany?” 
Tasked. ‘Has not Great 
Britain twice the trade 
in the Orient of any other 
nation? And how about 
the United States?” 

“England  has_ the 
greater part of the trade 
of the East today be- 
cause she was on the 
ground first, but that is 
only for today. Japan is 
taking trade from her 
only less rapidly than Germany; it is these 
two that will fight for supremacy tomorrow. 
Yes, America, also, may figure in time, but 
your country will have to acquire ships of 
her own before she can be a serious factor 
in Over-seas trade, and I think your greatest 
attention will be given to South’ America, 
anyway.” 


into the Pacific 





He has carried the war into the Pacific at 
once and with eagerness. ‘ 
will he carry it? 


for the present. The 
second war iscommercial, 
and we are waging it 
against all the rest of the 
world, but — especially 
against Germany and 
Great Britain. Britain 
we are beating in the 
East at every turn, just 
as Germany and _ the 
United States are doing 
in other parts of the 
world; but the Germans 
—they fight us with our 
own weapons, industry, 
energy and systematiza- 
tion—are holding us even 
right here in China, at 
the very doors of Japan. 
The Germans were talk- 
ing of trade, you say, 
and the others of sport 
and the opera and home? 
You have the secret of 
the whole Eastern trade 
situation — except as 


Japan figures — right 
there. The Briton and 


Frenchman think and talk 
of their amusements even 
at business; the German 
thinks and talks business 
even at his amusements. 
Only the Japanese is as 
absorbed in his work as 
is the Teuton, and that’s 
why the commercial 
rivalry between them 
promises to be so long 
and so bitter.” 

T— tossed off another 
glass of punch, and a flush of excitement 
had mounted to his sallow cheeks as he 
spoke again. 

“Ves, it promises to be a long, bitter 
fight, and with Germany entrenching her- 
self as she is in Kiao-chau, her position, 
strategically as well as commercially, will 
be getting stronger all the time. There 


How far 
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absolute certainty that 
Japan would take the 
first favorable occasion 
that offered to oust Ger- 
many from Kiao-chau; 
this not from any such 
disinterested motives as 
prompted the United 
States to take so vigorous 
a stand for the Open Door 
and the integrity of the 
Celestial Republic, but 
rather because German 
rivalry, both political and 
commercial, has been 
rapidly becoming stronger 
than the ambitions and 
the pride of the Island 
Japanese cavalry officers reconnoitering an Asiatic valley before ordering Empire can willingly 
an advance. Japan’s able and far-sighted “Elder Statesmen” are said to ; ; 

have drawn up a scheme, in 1895, after the defeat of China, which contem- brook. Japan s ultima- 


plated the absolute control of the western Pacific, but unforeseen events te P 7 ER 
interfered with this plan tum to Ge rmany, W hich 


es a 











Staff officers planning the Japanese offense in a campaign on the mainland. The Nipponese scheme of 
expansion included the acquiring of an insular “blanket’’ along the whole eastern coast of Asia 





are times when I find my- 
self in sympathy with a 
large and growing faction 
at home who maintain 
that Germany should be 
dealt with as we dealt 
with Russia. England 
would gladly—” 

My involuntary start of 
surprise caught T—’s eye, 
and instantly he had 
checked himself and was 
his suave, smiling, oriental 
self again. 





By all impartial students 
of Far Eastern affairs it 
has been considered an 





Japanese soldiers in camp upon the Asiatic mainland, in their diminutive 
field-tents which are scarcely high enough to sit upright in. As a result 
of her decided victory in the struggle with Russia, Japan shook out a 
northerly fold in her Asiatic coastal “‘blanket”’ by assuming almost complete 
control over the best part of Manchuria and by ultimately annexing Korea 

















A German naval funeral in the cemetery at Tsing Tau. 
Germany in the predicament in which she finds herself in the Orient, for though Japan and Russia have been 
engaged for the last decade or two in systematically looting China, Germany has stood out as the most sordid 


and cold-blooded of the despoilers, 


It is impossible to feel a great deal of sympathy with 


Distinctively a Western power, she seized, upon the flimsiest of pretexts, 


several thousand square miles of territory and one of the best ports on the coast of the old Middle Kingdom 


brings the European war into the Pacific 
and uncomfortably close to the American 
Philippines, was a possibility at any time 
after the Kaiser had thrown down the 
gauntlet to the Czar, at the very outset 
of the present trouble, and a certainty the 
moment that Great Britain entered the 
arena. No one in the European chancel- 
leries can have been greatly surprised at it, 
but among those dismayed, it is very safe 
to say that—with the exception of the 
Germans, of course—the secretaries of 
the British Foreign Office, and the best 
informed portion of the British general 
public as well, stand at the head. 

Nothing in the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment, even as renewed in rg11r, contem- 
plated the active participation of Japan 
in any war of Britain’s unless British 
interests in the Far East were menaced to 
a point where the latter empire was unable 
to cope with the situation. England’s view 
of the agreement, indeed, has been that 
Japanese aid was a powerful last resort to 
be availed of only in extroniis. The fact 
that Britain’s Middle and Far Eastern 
fleets, even reduced as they have been 
since the Alliance was in effect, are easily 
able to maintain the control of the sea in 
those parts of the world, makes Japanese 
assistance in the present crisis quite un- 
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necessary. It is the eagerness with which 
this ‘‘aid” has been proffered to, nay, forced 
upon England that is responsible for the 
uneasiness that can be read in and between 
the lines of even such dispatches as have 
been passed by the rigorous London censor. 

Japan’s ultimatum, with its explicit 
promise to confine her naval operations to 
the China Sea and to restore Kiao-chau to 
China, contains in itself nothing to give 
great concern to any nation save Germany, 
and this contingency is one that the Kaiser 
must have reckoned with when he entered 
upon the war. The uneasiness in England 
and the United States over the Mikado’s 
precipitate action is due to the distrust 
very naturally awakened by his insistence 
in entering the fray before any need has 
arisen on the part of his ally. This evident 
determination to get into action  willy- 
nilly would seem to indicate beyond a 
doubt that Japan’s move is less in the 
interest of her ally than herself, and if 
it is the Island Empire’s selfish ambitions 
that are to be served, it is very much in 
order for us to inquire what these ambitions 
are. 

When Japan, by defeating the Chinese 
army and navy in 1895, annexed Formosa 
and began to feel the first stirrings of an 
ambition to become “The Great Britain 
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Kast,” her able and_ far-sighted 


of the 
“Elder Statesmen” are said to have drawn 
up between them a scheme by which the 
Island Empire should expand in two di- 
rections: west, on the Asiatic mainland, at 
the expense of China, and along the islands 
to the south, at the expense of Spain, the 


Netherlands and Australia. Formosa and 
the natural “Gibraltar” afforded by the 
Pescadores, off Amoy, were already in 
her hands, and the possession of the Philip- 
pines—then almost falling away from the 
decaying power of Spain by their own 
weight—would have given the Mikado an 
insular “blanket”? along the whole eastern 
coast of Asia, enabling him to smother at 
will Siberia, China, French Indo-China, 
Siam and the protected states of the Malay 
Peninsula, besides furnishing an advanced 
base from which to nibble away at the 
incalculably rich islands of Dutch Insulindie. 
Then the fertile but unpopulated and unde- 
fended northern portion of Australia lay 
at Japan’s mercy just beyond. The pos- 
session of the weakly governed Hawaiian 
Islands also formed a part of the scheme 
which contemplated the absolute control of 
the western Pacific. 

A prominent British consular official 
who served as confidential adviser to Gen- 
eral Nogi during the years immediately 
following the war with China when the 
man who later captured Port Arthur was 
governor of the newly-annexed Formosa, 
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assured me that the Japanese had well- 
advanced plans for taking the Philippines 
and Hawaii when, like a bolt from the 
blue, came the battle of Manila bay, and 
the Stars and Stripes were broken out 
almost simultaneously above both of these 
rich and beautiful archipelagos. 

“Japan never has got over her disap- 
pointment and chagrin,” said this official, 
“and never will forego her ambition to 
acquire the Philippines until the Panama 
Canal is finished. (This conversation took 
place in rg11.) Then it is probable that 
the menace of your united fleets will over- 
awe her for good. But you'll have to look 
out if your navy is ever engaged else- 
where.” 

Japan’s plans for succeeding to the 
Malasian Archipelago and using it for a 
stepping-stone to Australia probably hinged 
to a great extent upon first taking the 
Philippines, but to comprehend how tan- 
gible a thing the fear of the coming of the 
brown men is in the Antipodes one has only 
to recall the tremendous welcome given 
our “round-the-world” battleship fleet in 
Sydney and Melbourne, and to read some 
of the speeches and editorials called forth 
by that memorable visit. 

“Come to us if ever you fight Japan and 
we will give you a naval base, no matter 
what sort of an agreement they may have 
with our common foe in London’ was 
said, in effect, a score of times, and there 








A Papuan war dance at Herbertshoe, capital of German New Guinea. 


of New Guinea belongs to Germany. 


About one-third of the large island 
Even if the Japanese do not extend their operavons as far as 
Germany’s South Sea possessions, they would fall an easy prey to an expedition from Australia 
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is not a shadow of a doubt that in such a 
contingency the spirited, independent Aus- 
tralians would do that and much more. 

Balked in the Pacific by the taking over 
of the Philippines and Hawaii by the 
United States, Japan turned to the Asiatic 
mainland part of her expansion program 
and fought the war of 1904-5 with Russia, 
which power had also pronounced and even 
half-consummated ambitions in the same 
direction. Asa 
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ing him in language that was polite only 
in the letter that she proposed to do just 
what she pleased behind it. Great Britain, 
whose interests and sympathies were all 
with America, had her hands tied by her 
alliance with Japan and her membership 
in the entente with Russia, and the two 
latter powers had their own way. It was 
the worst set-back American diplomacy 
had ever received in the Far East. but a 

fuller knowledge 





result of a de- 
cided victory in 
this struggle, 
Japan shook out 
a northerly fold 
in her Asiatic 
coastal “‘blan- 
ket’ by entering 
Into possession 
of a half of the 
island of Sak- 
halien, and ulti- 
mately annexed 
Korea. But 
more important 


still, | perhaps, 
she was enabled 
to assume al- 
most absolute 
control over the 
best part = of 
Manchuria, in- 


cluding Port Ar- 
thur and Dalny, 
from which she 
had been so un- 
ceremoniously 
ousted after she 








of the extent 
to which Japan 
dominated 
Manchuria 
would have 
shown the Amer- 
ican State De- 
partment the 
folly of expesing 
itself to an in- 
evitable snub. 
So firmly — is 
Japan entrench- 
ed in Manchuria 


today that no 
power in the 
world—save the 


possible greater 
Russia of a dec- 
ade or so hence 
—can force her 
to relinquish her 
hold upon this 
fertile Chinese 
province. 

With ample 
territory acquir- 
ed on the main- 





had occupied 


President Yuan Shi-kai of China about to enter the Russian Lega- 


land for the pur- 


them in the tion at Peking. Both officially and in fact, Yuan is the strongest poses of imme- 
. = man in China and his presence at the head of the new republic in 
war with China the crisis that faces it is a fortunate circumstance. Japan has diate expansion, 
° i . promised assistance should the revolutionary party take this ein . 
In 1595. One occasion to make trouble J apan turned 
who has_ not her energies to 


traveled in Manchuria can have no 
idea of how completely Japan dominates 
the situation in the southern portion of 
this remarkably productive Chinese prov- 
ince, but the United States government 
had an unpleasant reminder of it in 1910, 
following Secretary Knox’s — well-inten- 
tioned but ill-advised attempt to keep 
Manchuria open on equal terms to the trade 
of all nations, and to have the railways 
neutralized. Japan, backed by Russia, 
slammed the “Open Door” shut in the face 
of the American Secretary of State, assur- 


building up manufactures and foreign trade, 
and for the last decade she has fought for 
markets no less eagerly than she fought 
for territory in the preceding one. With a 
vast body low-priced but manually 
skillful and mentally quick labor to draw 
upon, and employing the best machinery 
of the Occident, commodities of all kinds 
for the Oriental market were turned out 
very cheaply, and shipped in subsidized 
steamers that were themselves manned and 
operated from fifteen to fifty per cent more 
economically than those of Japan’s trade 


of 























The bay of Hongkong from the ‘‘Peak.’’ On the Peak is a signal station, the “eye” of this British Gibraltar 
of the East. Great Britain has already done some dancing to the musie of the Japanese Alliance, 


but the time must be coming when the fiddler has to be paid. 


Is Japan’s ultimatum to 


Germany regarding Kiao-chau the first step toward collection? 


rivals. In markets like those of the Orient, 
where good finish and low price are more 
of an object with buyers than quality, these 
goods “caught on” at once, and the trade of 
nearly all of the Western nations suffered 
in consequence. Only Germany, with 
relatively cheap labor and an_ infinitely 
superior organization, held her own, 
and the fact that she has for some years 
even been gaining ground at the ex- 
pense of her ambitious oriental rival has 
aroused not a little jealousy and resent- 
ment on the latter’s part. It is this cir- 
cumstance, no doubt, that is responsible 
for the feeling of the ‘large and growing 
faction” in Japan, to which my friend Count 
T— referred, “who hold that Germany 
should be dealt with” as was Russia. 

To a Japan that would sweep away Ger- 
many’s political and commercial rivalry in 
the East (indeed, to a Japan desirous of 
carrying out even the most extravagant of 


what have hitherto seemed ho~ --essly 
deferred ambitions) the present oppor- 
tunity is as if “made to order.” Perhaps 


the one most significant feature of the 
situation, in fact, is that Japan, for the 
first time since she became a world power, has 
‘an almost absolutely free hand in the Orient. 
Hitherto the might of Europe and America 
has always been ready to interfere and say 
“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther!” 
but today as a consequence of the great 


conflict in Europe, not all the ships that 
could be spared by all the nations of the Occi- 
dent to go to the Far East would amount to 
a half of the naval strength of Japan. Nota 
ship can be sent from Europe, while the 
American fleet which normally, now that 
the Canal is finished, might be counted 
upon to give Japan pause, can never be 
moved from the Atlantic while the struggle 
is on across the water. This is not to say 
that Japan will forthwith proceed to en- 
deavor to satisfy all the ambitions I have 
outlined as once having been cherished by 
her, but it is to say that, should she chance 
to be bitten with a desire to carry out any 
or all of those ambitions, it would be terri- 
bly hard for the United States or any other 
of the Occidental nations to make use of 
anything more effective than moral suasion 
in endeavoring to stop her. As to the 
efficacy of “moral suasion,’’—ask China 
how it has worked in preventing the wrench- 
ing from her of Manchuria, or Belgium how 
long it stayed the violation of her neutrality 
by Germany. 

Whatever trouble Japan, Great Britain, 
Germany and Russia may have in the Far 
East as a result of the action of the first 
named in bringing the war into the Pacific, 
—or for any other reason, for that matter— 
will be richly deserved. Japan, Russia and 
Germany have been systematically en- 
gaged in looting China for the last decade 
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or two, while Britain, reaping the rewards 
of her diplomatically brilliant but ethically 
questionable alliance with an Asiatic power, 
must expect also to pay some of the pen- 
alties. Britain has already done a deal of 
dancing to the music of the Japanese 
Alliance (in the first place, her enemy, 
Russia, was checked in the East as a result 
of it, and the Alliance has made it 
possible for her to have practically the 
whole of her great flect concentrated in 
European waters where it will do the most 
good), but the time is coming when the 
fiddler will have to be paid; in fact, Japan’s 
ultimatum to Germany appears to be the 
first step toward collection. If Kiao-chau 
(in her own possession or restored to China) 
satisfies Japan, all will be well. If not, the 
collection may extend over many years and 
to many parts of Asia and the Pacific. 

It is impossible to feel a great deal of 
sympathy for Germany in the predicament 
in which she tinds herself in the Orient, 
for of all the despoilers of China she has 


now 


stood out as the most sordid and cold- 
blooded. Russia, reaching southward in 
her centuries-long search for an_ ice-free 


port, and Japan, trying to find breathing- 
room in the nearest uncrowded spaces of 
the Asiatic mainland, both oriental 
powers in the first place; moreover, the 
encroachment of neither, so far, has been 
upon any of the eighteen provinces of 
China proper. But Germany, distinctively 
a Western power, seized, upon the flimsiest 
of pretexts, several thousand square miles 
of territory and one of the best ports on 
the coast of the old Middle Kingdom. 
sritain, it is true, “leased”? Wei-hai-wei at 
about the same time Tsing-tau was taken 
over by Germany, but she never took steps 
to entrench herself permanently there, and 
has, in fact, been on the point of turning 
it back to China for a number of 
Germany, on the other hand, has spent 
countless millions, not only in building up 
and fortifying Tsing-tau, but also in de- 
veloping the hinterland on a scale that re- 
vealed only too clearly her intention to 
stay there Not unnaturally, 
China has resented Germany’s occupation 
of Kiao-chau more than all of the infinitely 
wider spread encroachments of Russia and 
Japan beyond the Great Wall, while Japan, 
rightly seeing in Tsing-tau a base which 
threatened not only her naval but her com- 


were 


years, 


for LOOK 1. 
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mercial supremacy in the China Seas as 
well, waited eagerly for just such an oppor- 
tunity to remove the menace as_ that 
which has arisen through the European war. 

As to the future of Kiao-chau—the right 
and desirable thing, from the standpoint 
of America and Europe, is that it be re- 
stored to China, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that nothing will occur to prevent 
Japan from fulfilling her explicit promise 
on that score. 

But however much the high-handed, 
sowing-the-wind policies of the European 
powers in the Far East predestine them to 
reap the whirlwind, the record there of the 
United States calls for a better reward than 
for this country to be drawn into an im- 
broglio in which it would have much to 
and nothing to win. China would 
never have known the meaning of the word 
altruism had not she learned it through 
our stand for the “Open Door,” or the 
assistance we gave her in shaking off the 
opium incubus, or our return of the Ameri- 
can share of the Boxer Indemnity, or the 
more recent withdrawal of the support of 
the American government of the question- 
able operations of the “Six Power Loan 
Group.” Again, our record in the Philip- 
pines, from first to last, comes nearer to 
meriting the title of humanitarian than any 
similar attempt to carry the “White Man’s 
Burden” in recent times. If disinterest, 
fair intentions and high ideals entitle a 
nation to go its way in peace, that right 
we have won by our record in the Far 
Kast. 

There is no reason seriousiy to consider 
that we are not to enjoy that right. It is 
most unlikely that the United States will 
back by force any protest she may make 
against the most flagrant violation of 
China’s integrity. To be drawn, ever so 
slightly, into a war, at this time especially, 
would be for the United States the greatest 
calamity conceivable. It is not conceivable 
that tis calamity can come upon us, for we 
have no entangling alliance save with the 
Philippines and the war in Europe has de- 
veloped no possibility of their being in- 
cluded in any of the moves which may be 
forecasted on the part of Japan. Let us 
hope, moreover, that the carrying of the 
war into the Pacific means carrying out the 
spirit of Japan’s freely given promises to 
confine her operations to the China Seas. 
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church of Notre Dame de la Garde 

which overlooks the city of Marseilles. 
She had been carried up the face of the 
great hill by the curious ascenseurs, and 
she had reveled in the magnificent view of 
the city and the blue Mediterranean sea. 
The energetic sexton had led her round the 
church and drawn her attention to the 
hundreds of marble tablets presented by 
the faithful as tokens of their gratitude to 
Notre Dame de la Garde. 

Joan Harding was resting after making 
her escape from the diligent sexton. The 
statuary and marble tablets interested her, 
but there was something in the church that 
was more interesting to the handsome 
American girl. Hanging from the ceiling 
were little wooden ships which had been 
carved by religious sailors who wished to 
show their thanks for a safe return to port, 
and Joan Harding sat in an old worn pew 
and looked at the curious offerings. She 
thought it strange to find the little clumsily- 
carved ships hanging in a church. She 
wondered at the religious fervor that had 
prompted the givers to carve the ships, 
and she also wondered at the manner in 
which the strange offerings were exhibited. 
Hanging by thin wires from the ceiling 
they attracted a stranger more than any- 
thing else within the church. 

The girl stared at one particular little 
ship which hung above the pew where she 
was sitting. It was a three-masted ship, 
not more than eighteen inches in length 
but, as far as the girl could see, minutely 
correct in every detail. Every spar and 
sail was shown. Every little block had been 
cunningly carved. The tiny figurehead of 
a woman had been tinted cleverly, and the 
girl decided that the work had been a 
labor of love which had breught infinite 
pleasure to the carver. 

An old man with a sun-tanned face, 
iron-gray mustache and bright twinkling 


Jou Harding sat in the wonderful 


eyes, who was sitting immediately behind 
Joan Harding, noticed the girl’s interest 
in the little ship. He watched her eagerly. 
Joan was not aware of his scrutiny and she 
was startled out of a day-dream concern- 
ing the carefully carved offering when the 
old man leaned forward and addressed 
her. 

“Pardon, mam/zelle,” he said, speaking 
in a whisper, “I saw you looking at the 
‘Marie Louise’.”” He pointed with a gnarled 
forefinger at the little ship hanging from the 
ceiling. “I wondered—I wondered if you 
were interested.” 

“IT think it is beautifully carved” said 
the girl. 

“Merci, mam/’zelle” said the old man, 
smiling upon her. “I carved it with a 
knife.” 

“You?” 

“Oui, I, mam’zelle. I am Henri Leréux. 
And I carved it because of my son. He 
was the first mate of the ‘Marie Louise.’ 
I have offered it to Our Lady but—but”— 
the old man lowered his voice and spoke 
in a soft whisper—“‘but Our Lady will not 
receive it.” 

Joan Harding was strangely interested. 
There was a tensity in the old man’s words 
that made her feel that he was speaking of 
something which affected him greatly. 
She knew that the little wooden ship meant 
much to him, and she noted the quaver in 
his voice when he told her that the offering 
had not been accepted. Curiosity made 
her seek information. 

“How do you know that the offering has 
not been accepted?” she asked. 

“The bow of the ‘Marie Louise’ has never 
been turned toward the altar, mam/’zelle”’ 
he answered quietly. “Never!” 

“And is that a sign?” 

“It isa sign. It isa certain sign. Seven 
years ago I gave it. Seven years ago last 
May. Each day I come up here and pray. 
I climb up the hill to pray for Henri, my son, 
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and as I pray I watch the ‘Marie Louise.’ 
The other little ships swing round with 
their bows to the altar but the ‘Marie 
Louise’—non, mam/zelle, never!” 

“But it might have swung that way 
whén you were not here’ murmured Joan 
Harding. 

“Non, mam/’zelle. I know it has not” 
whispered the old man. ‘Sometimes the 
figurehead—you see the figurehead that I 
colored—sometimes it veers toward the 
statue of Our Lady that is covered with the 
priceless lace upon the altar, but it swings 
back as if the very breath of the Virgin 
halted it. And I pray, mam/’zelle. I pray 
daily. I pray to the Virgin to take as an 
offering the little ship that I have made in 
memory of my son, Henri, but she will not. 
If I could see the ‘Marie Louise’ with her 
bow turned once toward the light which 
burns in front of Our Lady of Sorrows, I 
would die happy.” 

“O, I am sure it will turn toward the 
altar” said Joan Harding, who found her- 
self strangely interested in the words of the 
old man. “I am sure it will.” 

The giver of the ‘‘Marie Louise’”’ shook his 
head sadly. ‘She will never take it, mam’- 
zelle” he said. ‘Non! Seven years it has 
swung there and not once has its bow turned 
to the altar. And Henri was a good boy. 
Oui, he was the best boy in the world.” 

Joan Harding looked at the weather- 
beaten face of the old man. It was an 
honest face. The little French gardener 
at her father’s house in Scranton possessed 
the same bright bird-like eyes and wore 
another such mustache as that which 
adorned the face of the old man. 

“Would you like to hear the story of the 
‘Marie Louise’?” asked the ancient. “I 
would tell it to you if you would care to 
hear. It is a strange story.” 

Joan Harding looked at her wrist-watch. 
It was only three o’clock and she had told 
her father that she would not return to the 
Grand Hotel de Louvre till five. 

“T would like to hear it” she said quietly. 
“You could tell it to me out in the sun- 
shine.” 

The girl rose and tiptoed out of the 
silent church. The old man hobbled after 
her into the bright sunlight. Beneath 
them lay Marseilles. Far out upon the 
glittering Mediterranean were little fish- 
ing-boats whose sails shone in the after- 
noon sunshine. A _ big mail-boat swung 
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through the opening in the breakwater 
and headed southward. The girl walked 
toward a stone bench, and Henri Leréux 
hobbled by her side. His manner showed 
that he was delighted at the opportunity 
of relating to a stranger the story of the 
“Marie Louise” of which his son Henri had 
been first mate, and he settled himself 
quickly beside the girl and started to tell 
his story. 


The “Marie Louise”’ (he began) was from 
the port of Marseilles. She was the stoutest 
ship that ever swung out of this harbor. 
I made a dozen voyages on her. Henri 
shipped with her as a boy, and he became 
first mate on her. I must tell you of Henri. 
He was tall and strong. He was lean of 
hip, mam/’zelle, and as lithe as the black 
leopard that you see in the Palais Long- 
champ. And he was a sailor, mam/’zelle. 
Oui, he was a great sailor. When the ‘‘Marie 
Louise” would plunge along with every 
sail set and every stick bending before the 
breeze, Henri would laugh and dance with 
joy as she ripped through the water. And 
in a storm—in a storm, mam/zelle, as she 
fought with the big waves that would 
slam her old sides, he would speak to her 
as if she was a little child. She was a great 
ship, the ‘“Marie Louise.” Ay, and Henri, 
my son, was a great sailor. 

Kight years ago, Captain Gaspard 
Trenche bought the ‘“Marie Louise.”’ Old 
Pierre Potin who owned the ship died, and 
his wife wanted to sell. Henri would have 
bought her if he had the money, but /e bon 
Dieu had not sent a fortune to any Leréux 
and we had not enough to buy a single 
plank in her. 

“T would like to buy her, mon pére’’ said 
Henri when he heard that she was for sale. 

“Oui, I would like you to get her,” I 
said, ‘“‘but it is not to be.” 

So she was sold to Captain Gaspard 
Trenche. Gaspard Trenche was a sailor. 
He had captained boats in every part of 
the world. He had sailed up and down in 
strange places, mam/’zelle, and he had 
strange experiences. He was a big man, a 
big ugly man. He had flashing black eyes 
and a great nose that had been gashed by a 
saber swung by a nigger on the Coromandel 
coast. When anyone asked him what 
happened to that nigger, he had a way of 
curling up his top lip that would make you 
feel cold. And he was strong, too. I have 
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seen him fight six sailors on the Vieux-Port, 
and he beat them, too. 

When he bought the “Marie Louise” he 
came aboard and looked my son Henri 
up and down. He looked him up and down 
for two minutes, and Henri looked at him. 
Then Gaspard Trenche spoke. 

“We are not going to paddle around the 
Mediterranean any more” he said. 

“Non?” said Henri, looking him in the 
eye. 

“Non!” snapped Gaspard Trenche. “We 
are going a little farther, mon enfant. We 
are going to make some money.” 

“Bon!” said Henri. 

That night my son spoke to me, mam’- 
zelle. We sat in the little Café Vandon in 
the Rue de Rome, and talked. 

“T do not like Captain Gaspard Trenche” 
he said. 

“He has not a nice face”’ said I. 

“And he has not a nice heart” said 
Henri. 

Afterwards I thought of what my boy 
said. Afterwards? Ay, ay, ay. I have 
thought of it for seven years and more. 
Each day when my old legs drag me up the 
hill to pray, I think of what Henri said to 
me at the little Café Vandon on the night 
that he first met Gaspard Trenche. He 
did not like him, neither did I, and yet 
Henri stayed on as first mate of the “Marie 
Louise” and I stayed in the fo’c’stle. He 
was my son, mam/’zelle, and I who was the 
oldest in that fo’c’stle led the way when 
my son cried out an order. I wish you 
could have seen the “Marie Louise” when 
Henri handled her in a gale. Tiens, it was 
a sight that would do you good. 

I did not know where we were bound on 
the day the “Marie Louise” crept from 
behind the big breakwater and headed out 
across the Mediterranean. Non, I did not 
know. I did not care either. Henri was 
on the poop-deck and that was enough for 
me. I wish you could have seen Henri, 
mam’zelle. He had not the big muscles of 
Gaspard Trenche but in a fight—in a fight, 
mam’ zelle, he could beat—wait and I will tell 
you! Just be patient with me for a moment, 
mam/zelle, and I will tell you something of 
Henri that will warm your blood. Oui! 
Here in the winter days when the cold 
winds blow in from the sea, I think of that 
which I am going to tell to you and my blood 
is warmed. Ay, it sets my old blood pound- 
ing. I am young again, mam’zelle, when I 


think of my son, my son Henri, who was as 
lithe and as supple and as quick on his feet 
as the black leopard in the Jardin. 


The old man stopped speaking, and Joan 
Harding knew that memory was dragging 
before his eyes a film that pictured his son’s 
deeds. After a few minutes he spoke again. 


Pardon, mam/’zelle (he muttered) I dream. 
I am very old and I dream. Sometimes I 
think that Our Good Lady could never have 
seen Henri when she looked down from her 
jeweled seat in Heaven. Ah, if she had seen 
him—if she had seen him, mam/zelle, she 
would take the little offering which I 
carved for her and which I gave in Henri’s 
name. She would take it willingly. 

Now I will go back and tell you of the 
voyage of the “Marie Louise.” We sailed 
out of Marseilles one spring day when the 
trees on the hills made a green shawl that 
we looked back on as we sailed eastward. 
Day after day we sailed eastward, and one 
morning we came to Port Said and went 
down the Canal to Suez. The “Marie 
Louise” had a wind behind her that made 
her pound down the Red Sea with every 
plank in her throbbing. We rounded Cape 
Guardafui and swung southward. We 
were bound for Madagascar, mam’zelle, but 
I did not care where we went because my 
son was with me. 

Henri would come and speak to me when 
he was off duty. He would speak of the 
voyage. 

“What are we going for?” I asked him 
once. 

“For gold” he answered. “It is a crazy 
business, mon pére.”’ 

“But we are all in search of gold” I said. 

“T suppose so,” said Henri, “but this is 
different.” 

We plowed southward through hot seas. 
Sometimes there were good winds that 
would swing the “Marie Louise” along at a 
ten-knot gait, at other times there would 
be no wind, and that ocean looked like a 
plain of brass upon which the rays of the 
tropical sun splintered so that it blinded 
one to look at it. And it was during those 
calms that the sailors would talk about 
Captain Gaspard Trenche and about our 
business in those waters. 

Mam/’zelle, he was in search of gold. It 
was true what Henri told me. Little bits 
of information came from here and there. . 
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You know not how they come on shipboard. 
One said this and the other that, and an- 
other something else, but we knew that the 
big captain with the saber-cut across his 
face was in search of treasure. The boat- 
swain, Michel Carriere, said that Trenche 
had a chart which a man had given him at 
Goa away out in India, mam/’zelle, and that 
the chart told of gold which was to be found 
on the east coast of Madagascar. When 
I told Michel Carriere’s story to Henri, he 
nodded his head. 

“Tt is so” he said. 
of treasure.” 

We found the place that was marked on 
the chart. It was the mouth of a little 
river, a river that was black and poisonous 
and looked as if it might be the entrance to 
the infernal regions. But the look of it 
pleased Captain Gaspard Trenche. He 
danced up and down upon the deck with 
his finger upon a roll of parchment that he 
held in his hand. He danced up and down 
and laughed like a crazy man. That day 
we landed. There were five sailors, with 
Henri and Captain Gaspard Trenche. 
Trenche did not want to take me because 
I was old, but Henri put his hand on my 
shoulder and laughed in his face. 

“There is no man that is quicker when an 
order is given than mon pére,” he said. 
“There is no man on the ‘Marie Louise’ that 
I would sooner have with me than he. Ay, 
there are no three men on the ship that 
equal him in my eyes.” 

My Henri said that, mam/zelle. 
Wait, and I will tell you how Henri and I 
laughed afterwards about that remark of 
his, laughed when the real fight came. 

“Let him come, then,” said Trenche, and 
I went. 

There are pictures that I have seen in a 
book in a second-hand shop on the Canne- 
biere that remind me of the place where 
we landed. They are terrible pictures, 
mam/’zelle. They are pictures that tell of 
a visit to the place where Pere Lemaire says 
the sinners will roast for all eternity. But 
they remind me of that landing place. It 
was a terrible place, mam’zelle. It was a 
place of swamps, of strange trees, of biting 
insects, a place that had a smell about it of 
death itself. Le bon Dieu must have made 
that place when He was in a temper. 

For five days we went forward, Captain 
Trenche guiding us by the chart which he 
carried. We could not travel very quickly. 


“We are out in search 


son 
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There were prickly bushes that tore the very 
clothes from our backs. And the swamps 
that were in our track forced us to wade in 
mud that was up to our armpits. On the 
sixth day we took a prisoner. We captured 
a girl, a native girl with skin that was like 
burnished copper, and she had _ eyes, 
mam/zelle, eyes that were as wonderful as 
yours. Those eyes looked from one to the 
other of us as if she was seeking to find a 
friend, and I felt mean when they looked at 
me. Oui, I felt mean, mam/’zelle. 

Captain Gaspard Trenche shouted with 
delight when we captured that girl. He 
became a crazy man. Upon her wrists were 
two great bracelets of gold that covered 
half of her forearms, and when Trenche saw 
those big bracelets he felt certain that he 
had discovered the place that was marked 
upon the chart. He grabbed that girl by 
the arm, and tapping the golden bands he 
pointed toward the jungle that surrounded 
us. She could not understand one word he 
said, but Captain Gaspard Trenche had 
been in the habit of making those that could 
not understand him learn as quickly as 
possible. When that girl looked at him 
with her big eyes he shook her and cursed 
her—cursed her, mam/zelle, in a way that 
turned me sick. 

“Tl make her tell!” said Gaspard 
Trenche. “I’ve dealt with little devils like 
her before.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Henri. 

“Watch me and you will see!” snapped 
Trenche. 

He told me to make a fire, and when I 
made that fire he took a stick of sela wood 
which burns without flame, and he walked 
toward the girl. First he touched her big 
golden bracelets, then he pointed to the 
jungle, and when she did not move he 
touched her on the leg with that glowing 
stick. It was then that Henri acted. When 
that girl sprang away from Gaspard Trenche 
with a little scream of pain, Henri jumped 
between her and the captain. 

“You must not do that” said Henri. 

“Get back, you fool!’ cried Trenche. 
“Do you think I don’t know how to handle 
niggers?” 

“You must not do that to a girl” said 
Henri. “I tell you, you must not!’ 

Ah, mam/zelle, I thrilled when Henri 
said that. I can shut my eyes and see him 
now, see him as he stood in that jungle, 
lean and supple and straight like a poplar 
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tree, facing Captain Gaspard Trenche who 
was heavy-muscled and slow on his feet. 

“T am going to get the gold” said Gaspard 
Trenche. 

“You will not get it that way” said Henri. 
“You must not touch her again!” 

A curious look came into the face of Gas- 
pard Trenche when my son said that. He 
dropped that glowing fire-stick and he 
walked toward Henri with a_ peculiar 
crouching stride. Henri was ready for him, 
mam/zelle. Ay, he was ready! When that 
big brute sprang, Henri stepped aside and 
Gaspard Trenche went sprawling in the 
mud. He was mad then. Oui, he was mad. 
He drew his knife and rushed at Henri, but 
Henri laughed. I told you that my son 
was as nimble on his feet as the black leop- 
ard in the Palais Longchamp. He was 
swifter than the black leopard. When 
Trenche stabbed at him, Henri shifted his 
body so that the knife went between his 
arm and his side and then his fist shot out 
as Gaspard Trenche stumbled toward him. 
It struck that captain between the eyes and 
he dropped like a log. It was a great blow, 
mam/zelle. Only Henri could have struck 
a blow like it. 

Gaspard Trenche came to his senses and 
got upon his feet. He was mad then. He 
was very .nad. He rushed again at Henri, 
but in that heavy ground Henri made a fool 
of him. Henri did not draw a knife. He 
just side-stepped like Monsieur de Zira, 
the dancing master who skips around at the 
Academie de Danse. Ah, it was a treat, 
mam/zelle, to watch Henri. It made those 
other sailors laugh. They were afraid of 
Captain Gaspard Trenche but they could 
not help laughing at him when he tried to 
knife my boy. 

Gaspard Trenche was as mad as a viper. 
Once he hurled himself at Henri and I gave 
a little cry because I thought that his knife 
had got him, but Henri let that blade go 
over his shoulder and once again brought 
his fist up like this, mam/’zelle. Ah, it was 
a good blow. It took Trenche under the 
jaw and he dropped. 

That put an end to that expedition, 
mam/’zelle. Henri refused to follow Trenche 
any further, and the other four sailors stood 
with Henri. Trenche cursed them, but they 
were set on getting back to the “Marie 
Louise.”’ On one thing, though, Trenche 
had his way. And I have wondered much 
over that thing. I have wondered why 
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Henri let him have his way. Do you know 
what it was? Trenche was determined to 
take that woman that had the eyes that 
were like yours and the skin of burnished 
copper, back to the “Marie Louise!” 

Ah, I have often thought of that. I have 
wondered that Henri allowed him to take 
her, but there, what do I know about the 
ways of the le bon Dieu? He willed it so, 
and Trenche took her back a prisoner with 
those two great gold bracelets that covered 
half of her forearms. 

Captain Gaspard Trenche was in a nice 
temper. You bet he was. He would like 
to have murdered Henri, the four sailors 
and myself. And Henri read what was in 
his mind as we climbed aboard the ‘‘Marie 
Louise.” Gaspard Trenche said that we 
would go round to Tanatave, and I knew 
what he intended to do. He was going to 
ship a new crew on the “Marie Louise,” a 
crew that would do what he wanted them 
to do, and then he intended to come back 
again and compel that girl to lead him to 
the spot where the treasure was. Gaspard 
Trenche was not the man who would sit 
down under a thrashing like that which 
Henri had given to him. 

We pulled our anchor out of the black 
mud and sailed away from that little river 
which looked like an entrance into the lower 
regions. We ran out into the Indian ocean, 
and we ran into a calm. Never have I seen 
such a calm, mam/’zelle. The sky looked as 
if an angel had taken a big broom and swept 
every cloud out of it, and the water was as 
smooth as this pavement in front of us. 
The ‘Marie Louise” did not move. She 
looked as if that ocean had suddenly set 
around her into a solid mass that held her 
tight. There was not a breath of air. It 
seemed to me as if we had run into a place 
that the little winds dodged as they dodge 
the Valley of Death in French Somaliland. 
And it was hot, blazing hot, so hot that the 
pitch bubbled out of the deck of the “Marie 
Louise” while the brasses burned our hands 
when we touched them. We put a double 
awning over the deck and flung buckets of 
water on it in an effort to keep cool. 

And then something else happened. 
Smallpox—black smallpox, mam/’zelle, broke 
out on that boat! Jean Moinat was the 
first to take that disease. And he died 
mighty quick. It was malignant smallpox, 
mam/’zelle. Then Armand Duchez and 
Gaston Bernal went down with it, and next 














The old man had got upon his feet as he spoke of the fight in which his boy took part, and with 
quivering limbs he stood before the girl . 


day the boatswain, Michel Carriere, took it. 
The crew of the “Marie Louise” went crazy 
then. They thought that they had been 
brought to that dead spot on the ocean 
where the breath of heaven did not blow, to 
be taken one after another by that disease. 
They were crazy with terror, mam/zelle. 
They crouched on the deck in fear, ay, in 
fear. Men that would not have been afraid 
to face anything that breathed ran around 
that deck and cursed every saint in the 
calendar. 

It was not a nice place to be at that time. 
That ocean of brass hemmed us in, and the 
Reaper was aboard the ‘‘Marie Louise.” 

And then Paul Thimm discovered that 
there were others interested in the “Marie 
Louise.”” Oui, mam’zelle. He discovered— 
what do you think he discovered? He dis- 
covered that two big sharks—sharks the 
like of which I have never seen, were swim- 
ming around that ship night and day. 
Night and day, mam’zelle! And those two 
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sharks seemed to put more terror into the 
crew than the smallpox. They would swear 
each day that they would not look over the 
rail, yet the fact that those two guards were 
there would meke them look. Ay, it would! 
They would crawl to the side and peer over, 
and then they would curse. They would 
spit at those sharks. They would call them 
all the names they could think of. When 
they saw those fins like black plowshares 
cutting through the water they would 
scream out to those two in an effort to 
frighten them away. 

Pierre Trenkel, the cook, boiled a pump- 
kin till it was so hot that you couldn’t touch 
it. He pulled it out of the pot, wrapped it 
quickly in a greasy cloth—many folds, 
mam/zelle, so that the water could not cool 
it, and he dropped it overboard in front of 
those sharks as they were swimming around. 

One of those two swallowed it before it 
struck the water, and three minutes after- 
wards that shark was the maddest shark 
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that was ever in that ocean. The heat of 
that boiled pumpkin was coming through 
the folds of that greasy cloth and it was 
stirring him up, mam’zelle. He lashed the 
water with his tail and swam as fast as he 
could round and round the “Marie Louise.” 

“Mon Dieu!’ cried Pierre. “I will cook 
some more for him!” 

But the fear that was upon that crew 
made them stop Pierre Trenkel from doing 
that. They were afraid of those two sharks. 
It is strange, mam/’zelle, what I tell you, but 
they were afraid to annoy the sharks. 
“Leave them alone!” cried Big Michaut as 
Pierre, the cook, raced away to cook an- 
other pumpkin dumpling for them. ‘Leave 
them alone!” 

That was a queer business, mam/zelle. 
The only one on that boat who was not 
afraid of those sharks was the girl, the girl 
that we had taken prisoner in the swamps. 
And it was curious about that girl. She 
was not only unafraid of them, but she liked 
to see them. She would stand at the rail 
for hours and hours watching them. And 
she would throw them scraps of food when 
no one was looking. She would lean over 
and watch them as they swam by, swam by 
with their white bellies showing and their 
evil eyes turned up at her as if they knew 
her. Ay, as if they knew her, mam’zelle! 

I do not know which of those men sug- 
gested what I am going to tell you. It 
might have been Gaspard Trenche himself 
who put it into their stupid heads. This 
only I know, mam’zelle. One of those men 
told the others that all our misfortunes 
would leave us if the girl was tossed over to 
the white-bellied sharks that swam around 
the ship. You know what sailors are? 
Oui, you know. They are children. They 
are superstitious children. That smallpox 
seemed to come to us when she came aboard 
that ship, and they blamed her. Ay, they 
blamed her. And when somebody suggested 
putting her over to the sharks, the others 
believed that it would be a good thing. 

Henri laughed at them when he heard 
them speak about it. 

“Vou are mad!” he cried. 
madmen.” 

“We are not mad!” they snarled. 
knows them.” 

“Knows whom?” cried Henri. 

“Knows the sharks!” they answered. 
“She looks at them and she smiles at them, 
and they grin back at her when she laughs.” 


“Vou are 


“She 
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My son laughed at those madmen. He 
told them to get off the deck and they went 
sullenly. But their eyes were upon the girl 
as they went. They would not talk while 
I was around because I was Henri Leréux’s 
father, but I knew that they planned to do 
that trick sooner or later. And I knew that 
Gaspard Trenche was behind it. Ay, I 
knew that. I could see by the way that they 
nodded and spoke to each other that Henri 
was the only one that they were afraid of. 

The morning after they had mentioned 
the matter they came up on the deck to- 
gether. There were only five of them that 
were not ill. Four were in their berths. 
And those five who were on their feet were 
five crazy men. They walked up to Henri 
and he looked them over with an eye that 
made them shift from one leg to the other 
as if the deck was too hot for their feet. 
Big Michaut spoke for the others. 

“We are going to throw her over now, 
Monsieur Mate”’ he said, grinning at Henri. 

“You are not” said Henri quietly. 

“But we are!” he snapped. 

Gaspard Trenche was lying in the shadow 
and they looked toward Trenche. And 
Trenche spoke to Henri. 

“Why don’t you let them do it if they 
want to?” said the captain. ‘You are a 
fool!” 

Henri did not answer him, but I was in- 
clined to stick my knife into the captain’s 
ribs when he stood there. There was a 
sneer on his lips that maddened me. 

Mam/’zelle, that girl seemed to know 
what was wrong. She seemed to know 
what they wanted to do. Oui, she under- 
stood as well as Henri and I. She was 
watching us with her big mysterious eyes 
and when she saw those five men standing 
there, she slipped across the deck and stood 
behind Henri. Ah, Our Lady of Sorrows 
must know of my son! She must have seen 
when she looked down from her jeweled 
throne in heaven. She must have seen! 
He was a man that she must have loved, 
mam’zelle, because Mary, Queen of Heaven, 
would not have seen a hair of that girl’s 
head hurt by those five. Six, I mean, be- 
cause Gaspard Trenche got upon his feet 
and joined them as they moved toward 
Henri. 

“Go and take her” he said to the five. 
“Go and take her and dump her overboard, 
then she can smile at the sharks from close 
quarters.” 
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I saw Henri’s jaws clamp themselves 
close together and his mouth was just a thin 
gray line as he drew his knife. It was to be 
a battle of battles and he knew it. But he 
was not afraid. Afraid? Ah, he would 
laugh at death itself. I could tell you 
stories, five-score stories, that would con- 
vince you, mam/zelle, that Henri never 
knew fear. 

When he drew his knife I stepped up 
beside him and we _ stood shoylder to 
shoulder. 

“Tt is good, mon pére” he said. “We 
will give them something to remember the 
name of Leréux by.” 

“Ay,” I said, “we will.” 

I told you that the girl knew what they 
thought of doing, mam/’zelle. Oui, she 
knew. As Henri and I stood there facing 
those six, she crept up behind us, and she 
did something which made us understand 
that she knew for whom we were fighting. 
She took from her neck a curiously carved 
red stone and she touched our knife hands 
with it. It was smoothand cool, that stone, 
so smooth that sometimes I think that I 
can feel the touch of it still upon my old 
hand. 

“Took at her,” cried Gaspard Trenche. 
“Look at the witch! Jump in, boys, and 
fling her overboard.” 

Mam/’zelle, you are a woman and it is 
not nice to tell you of fights. I would love 
to tell you of that fight, but I would not 
like to. You are gentle and young, and it 
is a story for the ears of men, fighting men. 
Listen! Do you know what they call my 
son, Henri, down at Fort St. Jean that you 
see far below us? Once, years ago, I told 
the story to le capitaine and he called my 
son by a name that he thought was suited 
to him. He called him Le Petit Tigre! 

That is what he called him, mam/zelle, 
and now—now I never pass the fort with- 
out going in and speaking to le capitaine. 
He calls out to me when I go by. “Come 
in, Henri Leréux!” he calls out. ‘Come in 
and tell me of the fight that your petit 
tigre made with the captain and crew of 
the ‘Marie Louise’!’”’ That is what he 
calls out to me. He is never tired of lis- 
tening to the story of that fight. He makes 
me tell it to the recruits in the drill hall. 

“Tt will do them good” he says. “Tell 
it to them whenever you come in.” 

And those recruits listen with their 
ears open, mam’zelle. Ah, I wish I could 
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tell it to you. I wish I could. I wish you 
were a man for ten minutes, mam/’zelle, 
so that I could tell you that story. Once, 
down at the fort, I told that story to a 
Colonel of Chasseurs d’Afrique, and he 
smote the table with his fists as I told him. 

“Sapristi!” said he. “What a fight that 
was!” Then he caught me by the two 
shoulders and shook me gently. “Old 
man, he said, you fathered a man!” 

I laugh when the good Pére Lemaire 
tells me that I should not think over that 
fight because it was a fight of blood. I 
laugh at him and so would you laugh at 
him if you were I. Do you think I can 
forget? All that I have in life are the 
dreams of my boy, my boy who put Gas- 
pard Trenche and three of those men on 
their backs upon the deck! My boy, who 
knocked the knives from the hands of the 
two others and drove them down into the 
fo’c’stle! My boy who started in to nurse 
those four who already had the smallpox 
and those other two who took it next 
morning! What does a priest know of a 
love like mine? What does a priest know 
who never fathered a son with a right arm 
in which the muscles rippled like snakes 
and which could floor a brute like Gaspard 
Trenche with a single punch! Mam/’zelle, 
I can see the light in your eyes which tells 
me that you understand. 


The old man had got upon his feet as 
he spoke of the fight in which his boy took 
part, and with quivering limbs he stood 
before the girl. 


He nursed them! (he cried). He nursed 
those six. Day after day he fed them and 
attended to'them. But they died, one by 
one, and then—and then as if le bon Dieu 
willed it that they should go before my 
boy, Henri took the disease. 

He died. He died, mam’zelle. For five 
days the girl and I nursed him, but it was 
no use. He slipped away into the shadows 
one night with my hand in his, and just 
before he died he spoke to me. He spoke 
to me with a smile upon his face. 

“That was a good fight, mon pére”’ 
he said. “A good fight. Good-by!” 


For many minutes the old man stood 
looking out across the Mediterranean to a 
smoke smear upon the horizon which 
marked the trail of the big mail steamer 




















“It was a great blow. Only Henri could have struck a blow like it” 
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that had swept proudly out from behind 
the breakwater as he started to tell his 
story. Joan Harding felt that he had for- 
gotten her, but presently he sighed and 


looked down at her with tear-dimmed 
eyes. 
“He was all I had,’ he murmured, 


“Mon Petit Tigre!” 

“IT am so sorry” said the girl. 
very, very sorry.” 

The old man took up his story. 

For eight days we stayed there on the 
“Marie Louise’ (he said). I sitting on the 
hatch, thinking of my son, the girl watch- 
ing the two sharks that circled round and 
round the ship. On the ninth day a French 
steamer hailed us and they sent a boat. 
When they were close to the ‘Marie 
Louise” I called out and told the officer 
everything, and he put about and brought 
the doctor. The doctor came aboard and 
vaccinated the girl and myself, made us 
take a disinfecting bath and gave us clean 
clothes. Then he took us aboard the 
“Fontainebleu.” 

I told the captain of the “Fontainebleu” 
the whole story. I told him of the fight 
between Henri and the crew. I told him 
of the way that girl had nursed Henri 
and it affected him much. He was bound 
south and he was going past the spot where 
we had disembarked to find the gold trail, 
and when he said that he would land that 
girl there, I blessed him, mam/zelle. 

That captain kept his word. When we 
steamed into the place where we had dis- 
embarked with Gaspard Trenche, the girl 
danced upon the deck with delight and she 
touched my hands with that curiously 
carved stone before she went ashore. I 
shall never forget her. She nursed Henri 
like a mother would nurse her baby. 

That is all my story, mam/zelle. Now 
I am going down to Fort St. Jean to tell 
the recruits of Henri. Le Capitaine would 
be angry if I did not call each day to tell 
him of Le Petit Tigre. 


“IT am 


On the following morning Joan Harding 
again sat within the silent church upon the 
hill. She was waiting anxiously for the 
arrival of the old man who had told her 
the strange story of the “Marie Louise.” 
Her bright eyes were ashine with excite- 
ment as she waited. The old man arrived 
at last. He hobbled in with bowed head 
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and reverent mien. He walked painfully 
along the aisle and took his place in the 
seat which he had occupied’on the previous 
day. Joan Harding watched him as, with 
lowered head, he muttered a prayer. The 
girl thrilled as she waited for him to lift 
his eyes and glance at the ship which he 
had carved. 

Henri Leréux looked up at last. He 
lifted his head slowly and looked at the 
model of the “Marie Louise.” He looked 
at it for a moment as if doubtful whether 
his eyes had deceived him, then he gripped 
the railing of the pew and dragged himself 
to his feet. 

“She has taken the gift!’ he cried in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘“The blessed Mother has 
accepted my gift! See, the bow of the 
ship is turned toward the altar!” 

For five minutes he remained in a stand- 
ing position, his eyes fixed upon the little 
suspended ship, then he slowly sank on his 
knees and lowered his head. A _ great 
peace had come to the soul of Henri 
Leroux. The Virgin had accepted the 
offering which he had given in the name of 
his dead son. 

Joan Harding stole swiftly out of the 
church. Near the door she met the in- 
dustrious sexton, and into his hands she 
dropped a gold ten-franc piece. 

“Thank you for opening that window” 
she said. ‘Thank you very much.”’ 

“Tt was a hard job, my lady” said the 
sexton. “It had not been open for ten 
years.” 

“Please leave it open for a little while” 
she said. ‘Can you manage that?” 

“Qui, my lady” answered the sexton. 
“T will leave it open till the cold winds 
sweep across’ the seas, then I must close 
it again. Merci, my lady. Merci!” 

Joan Harding walked away. Before her 
eyes was a mental picture of the ‘Marie 
Louise” with all sails set and drawing from 
the draft which came in through the win- 
dow high up in the wall, the window which 
the caretaker had opened by her order. 
Joan smiled as she walked. Her last 
glance at the “Marie Louise’ made _ her 
think that the little ship which the old 
man’s loving hand had carved was carrying 
the soul of Le Petit Tigre straight up to 
the big altar where the light that burns 
for sailors upon the high seas is never 
extinguished. 



































The WAR of WET and DRY 


Editorial Note: In California, Oregon and Idaho, the question of state-wide prohibition 
is a vital element in the fall elections. In Oregon, prohibition is the dominant issue in the 
gubernatorial contest; in Idaho, this question is splitting the supporters of the contestants 
into two factions, regardless of party lines; in California the issue has not been connected 
with any of the candidates for office but stands by itself to be voted upon independently 
of any party contest. In Oregon and Idaho, prohibition may be said to appear to be 
judged on its own merits as unconcerned with any established industry of either state; in 
California the issue is inextricably involved with the question as to whether a great viti- 
cultural business, fostered by the stale throughout its history, shall be wiped out, indirectly 
but in short order, by legislative enactment. The situation in California, therefore, is a 
special one and pertinent discussion of it deals not with the question of prohibition in 
itself but its application to the state of California at this time. 

SUNSET opens the forum of its pages in this number to two wrilers who agree in their 
oppositicn to the evils of the liquor business but who disagree as to the propriety of the 
amendment to the state laws to be voted upon at the election this fall. This amendment 
which they discuss is as follows: 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

Article I of the Constitution of the State of California is hereby amended by adding 
thereto two new sections, to be numbered respectively Section 26 and Section 27, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Section 26. The manufacture, the sale, the giving away, or the transportation from 
one point within the state to another point within the state, of intoxicating liquor, is 
prohibited. Any citizen of the state may, in his or her own name, maintain an action 
of injunction in the county where the violation occurs, to restrain such violation, pro- 
vided, however, that to any criminal or civil prosecution for violation of this prohibition 
it shall be a defense if it be shown that the liquor in question was being manufactured, 
used, sold, given away, or transported, for medicinal, scientific, mechanical or sacra- 
mental purposes. The manufacture, sale, giving, or transportation of such liquors for 
medicinal, scientific, mechanical, or sacramental purposes shall be regulated by law. 
Any person violating any provision of this section shall be fined for a first offense not less 
than $100, nor more than $1000, and for a second offense shall be fined not less than 
$200 nor more than $2500, and imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days, 
nor more than one year, provided, however, that additional penalties may be imposed by 
law. 

Section 27. The transportation into the state of intoxicating liquor, unless it be shown 
to be for medicinal, scientific, mechanical, or sacramental purposes, is prohibited, subject, 
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however, to the laws of the United States relating thereto. Any person violating any pro- 
vision of this section shall be fined for a first offense not less than $100 nor more than $1000, 
and for a second offense shall be fined not less than $200 nor more than $2500, and 
imprisoned in the county jail not less than thirty days, nor more than one year, pro- 
vided, however, that additional penalties may be imposed by law. 


Immoral Legislation 


By WILLIAM J. DUTTON 
President California Development Board 


T is a legal maxim that a man seeking 
relief in equity must come into court 
with clean hands. 

The New Testament lays down the law: 
“First cast out the beam out of thine own 
eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

There is one sufficient reason why the 
present prohibition measure should be 
defeated. That reason is that however 
much prohibition is proper or desirable it 
should be accomplished by strict moral 
means. The proponents of this measure 
are advocating a high moral result. They 
have no right to ask this result through the 
advocacy of a moral wrong. 


A MOVE OF EXTREMISTS 


The present prohibition amendment was 
advocated by the extreme and radical 
element among the prohibition ranks. It 
is advocated by people who conscientiously 
believe not only that intoxicating liquor 
is a danger and a curse and its method of 
dispensation socially and economically 
wrong but that liquor itself is intrinsically 
evil and under no form should be available 
to human beings. They have, therefore, 
attacked not merely the saloon business but 
the entire viticultural industry of the state, 
and propose to exterminate that industry 
without warning. In this position they do 
not recognize any vested rights and pro- 
pose to exterminate the property of repu- 
table citizens and of an industry that is not 
only legal but is reputable and fostered by 
the state itself. This proposal is morally 
wrong and entirely without question as to 
whether the amount involved is only a few 
dollars or actually amounts to several 
millions. It is wrong for the state to take 
this step, even to secure such a tremendous 
advantage as the eradication of the evil 


elements of the liquor business in the fair 
state of California. 
THE SALOON AND THE VINEYARD 

Careful distinction should be made be- 
tween the saloon as an institution and a 
vineyard for the production of wine grapes. 
On the one hand the saloon is tolerated 
under a special license, is legally regarded 
as a dangerous institution needing strict 
police regulation, while on the other hand, 
the vineyard is a reputable industry pro- 
moted and protected by the state, having 
its place in the functions of the State Uni- 
versity, and its owner has been encouraged 
to make such an investment and his business 
in no sense is subject to police regulation. 
The saloon has a notice served upon it in 
advance that its business is hazardous and 
may only be conducted by sufferance of 
police authority. Its license may be re- 
voked at any moment without notice or 
ascribed reason. Those who invest in the 
business well understand that circumstances 
may arise whereby they will be suddenly 
deprived of the opportunity of doing 
business. 

RIGHTS AND WRONGS 

Those who invest their money do so with 
this possibility always in mind. The state 
could properly and morally close every 
saloon in its borders on a moment’s notice 
and without compensation. There would 
be no moral wrong in such action inasmuch 
as the character of the business is well 
known and as abundant notice is given 
constructively to every such institution 
that it may be subject to such action. It 
has no vested right, such as is enjoyed by 
grocery stores, and it may only secure the 
right to engage in and maintain its business 
on the arbitrary will of the various com- 
munities of the state. But a vineyard is a 
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different matter. It is a reputable business 
and while the state has taken notice of the 
social and moral menace of the saloon it 
has not yet come to the point where it 
agrees with the extreme and radical ele- 
ment of the prohibitionists that California 
wines are intrinsically evil, or that their 
production is a crime. The vineyards have 
had every encouragement from the state 
and have been amongst our boasted re- 
sources. They have widely advertised our 
balminess of climates and our productivity 
of soil. To wipe them out without notice, 
or to wipe them out after only a year’s 
notice causing them to lose any sum of 
money whatever, is morally wrong. 

Therefore the advocates of the prohibi- 
tion measure are proposing, in order to get 
rid of the liquor business in the state, to do 
a moral wrong. The moral reasons which 
actuate them to better conditions in the 
various communities of the state should 
stop them from asking anything that is 
unethical. Unfortunately they are in this 
particular instance joining with the great 
body of mistaken and shortsighted reformers 
who would not hesitate to sin against the 
moral code to accomplish their immediate 
moral reform. 


MORALITY AND JUSTICE 


The writer of this article is against the 
evils of the liquor business. He believes 
that the saloon as an institution stands 
condemned. Its method of dispensing 
liquor is a social and moral menace to every 
community. It has associated itself with 
vice and with crime. 

There is a strong local option law on the 
statute books of this state which provides 
that any community may rid itself of the 
legalized saloon, and the fact that communi- 
ties so empowered are availing themselves 
of this law only to a limited extent, indi- 
cates that the sentiment in this state is not 
favorable to extreme and drastic prohibitory 
laws. But even if strict prohibition should 
be the only way ultimately to protect the 
state from the dangers of intoxicating 
liquors, and even if it should prove necessary 
to absolutely prohibit the manufacture of 
wines or liquors in any form, such a step 
should be taken sanely and advisedly and 
with due regard to the necessary adjust- 
ments which would be the result of such a 
step. 

Confessing, for the sake of argument, the 


necessary sacrifice of personal liberty, ad- 
mitting that local option to the various 
cities and counties of the state may not be 
strong enough to lead all communities to 
rule themselves wisely in the matter of 
liquor dispensation, and ruling out of con- 
sideration every economic argument on 
either side, it may be that state-wide or 
nation-wide prohibition is the only practical 
way of ridding our commonwealth trom the 
ravages of drink, yet it is undeniable that 
the accomplishment of such a high, noble 
and moral purpose should be by principles 
and instrumentalities equally moral and 
untainted by injustice. It is no argument 
to say that the liquor business has caused 
injustice or that saloons have exploited 
communities. Such a state of affairs does 
not give the state the right to take away a 
man’s vineyard without notice or compen- 
sation. 


REFORMERS IN A DILEMMA 


The Anti-Saloon League has been a 
rational institution and has sought to get 
rid of the evils of intemperance, mainly by 
a crusade against the saloon as an institu- 
tion. In this campaign it has been sup- 
ported, I am sure, by the right thinking 
and moral element in the state. The wiser 
heads of this institution, together with a 
large body of the ministry of central and 
northern California, were well aware that 
the drastic prohibition amendment was 
wrong in principle, and there is abundant 
information to indicate that they vigor- 
ously protested against the prohibition 
amendment in its present form and tried to 
get the prohibitionists of southern Cali- 
fornia who initiated this amendment, to 
modify it in such a way that it would bring 
prohibition to the state without compro- 
mising a moral principle. In this they were 
unsuccessful, and only succeeded in getting 
another measure placed upon the ballot 
which conceded a short notice in which the 
vineyards might be permitted to live. 

Advocates of the amendment claim that 
they have conceded over a year’s notice to 
the vineyards. The fact is that the amend- 
ment concedes no such notice. After the 
amendment had been circulated for signa- 
tures, great pressure was brought to bear to 
include a proper term of years in which 
vineyards might adjust themselves to the 
new and drastic order. The only concession 
made was that another amendment should 
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be circulated which gives a year’s time to 
vineyards. But this second amendment has 
no necessary connection and there is no 
guarantee that it will receive as many votes 
as the original amendment. But even if 
this concession of a year which was so 
grudgingly given in the form of a second 
amendment should prevail, the time would 
be too short to be of any material advantage. 

The Anti-Saloon people faced a practical 
dilemma. If they followed their best moral 
instincts and had the courage to oppose the 
present prohibition amendment on_prin- 
ciple, they would have lost the support of 
every extreme and fanatical prohibitionist 
and would have been subject to much mis- 
understanding amongst their supporters. 
On the other hand, if they came out and 
supported the present drastic prohibition 
law they would alienate the sympathy and 
support of that large body of rational men 
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who believe with them that the saloon is an 
evil but who are unwilling to join hands with 
extreme and violent prohibitionists who 
will hesitate at nothing, even a moral wrong, 
to accomplish their purposes. In this 
dilemma the Anti-Saloon forces have been 
obliged to join hands with its more extreme 
and aggressive supporters and to sacrifice to 
some extent a great body of sympathizers 
who cannot follow them in this extreme 
program. 

The question which this amendment pre- 
sents to the Californian voter is not the right 
or wrong of prohibition as a principle; to 
present it as such is sophistical misrepre- 
sentation. The amendment is in_ itself 
immoral and it does not deserve and it will 
not receive the support of those prohibi- 
tionists who are unwilling to serve their 
cause, if, indeed, it be service, in the long 
run, by dishonorable means. 


State Wide Prohibition in California 


By S. W. ODELL 
President of the California Dry Association 


EOPLE who really believe in tem- 
Pp perance today are agreed that there 

is bu! one remedy for the evils of in- 
temperance. That remedy is the total de- 
struction of the liquor traffic. A man is a 
“dry” or a “wet” as he lines up on this one 
issue—if he believes in the prohibition of 
the manufacture, the sale, the giving away, 
the transportation and the importation of 
alcoholic liquors to be used for other than 
medical or mechanical purposes, he is a 
“Dry;” if he argues against this plan, he 
is at once dubbed “Wet.” It is not now 
a question of political party. All the 
prohibition fights ever won in the United 
States have been won by a non-partisan 
or omnipartisan campaign. Parties have 
endorsed the movement in various states. 
The prohibition party has been a teacher 
and a preacher and has won its vic- 
tories indirectly. Perhaps the organiza- 
tion to which most of the success in anti- 
liquor campaigns is due is the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, whose con- 
stant efforts have been directed toward 
having scientific temperance taught in 
schools. The Anti-saloon League has 
accomplished wonders in local option and 





state-wide fights. Good Templar lodges 
have been constantly at work. The 
churches, with two or three exceptions, have 
fallen into line and are fighting for the total 
destruction of the traffic. Public senti- 
ment has so crystallized that a wave of 
prohibition sentiment is rolling over the 
country and more than half of the United 
States is “dry.” It is predicted that within 
six years the United States will adopt an 
amendment to its Constitution, totally 
prohibiting the traffic. 


LICENSE INEFFECTIVE 


The object of all legislation should be to 
stop the evils of alcoholism, not to trim 
it up and make it respectable. The more 
respectable an evil thing is made, the more 
attractive to man it is. This holds true 
with regard to every passion. Nor can the 
object desired be obtained by limiting the 
number of saloons in a city. Just as much 
liquor can be and is sold in one or two 
places thus given a monopoly as in a dozen. 
Segregating the saloon in certain prescribed 
portions of a city does no good but rather 
is an evil; for then the householder who will 
not endure the saloon in his neighborhood 
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shuts his eyes to the evils it does and thus 
fortifies its position with the public. 

The sole object of true temperance legis- 
lation should be to stop drinking. In order 
to do that, it must strike at the source and 
stop the manufacture of it. In order to 
make effective “dry” laws it must stop the 
importation as well as the manufacture. 
Alcohol is a poison just the same as opium, 
cocaine and other deadly drugs and the 
law must deal radically with it. No half- 
way measures will accomplish anything 
worth while. 


DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? 


That is the question over which many 
well-meaning voters stumble. It is true 
that in some states, where prohibition laws 
have been tried, it has not totally prohibited 
the traffic. But that was due to two main 
causes. First and foremost, the interstate 
commerce law before the passage of the 
Webb-Kenyon Bill by Congress permitted 
shipments of “wet” merchandise in original 
packages from one point outside of a “dry” 
state to the consumer inside the “dry” 
state. The express companies did a wonder- 
ful trade in liquors. Once the liquor was 
received by the consumer in the “dry” 
state, he could secretly distribute it to his 
friends anc maintain blind pigs and blind 
tigers to the disgust of the voter who then 
would revert to the old license system, on 
the theory that it would be well to have the 
license money to take care of liquor’s 
wrecks, since under the law wrecks con- 
tinued. But the Webb-Kenyon law passed 
by Congress permits “dry” territory to 
forbid the importation of liquors. This will 
effectively stop the chief stream of liquor. 
Another reason was that it was found diffi- 
cult to obtain juries to convict offenders 
against liquor laws. Some “wet” friend 
would almost invariably get on the jury 
and “hang” it. He ought to have been 
hung instead. Now the remedy by in- 
junction and abatement is being used, and, 
as this appeals to a judge only, and judges 
generally regard their official oaths, it has 
been found effective. The proposed pro- 
hibitory amendment to the Constitution of 
California, to be voted on November 3rd, 
contains provisions prohibiting importa- 
tion and providing for the remedy by in- 
junction as well as prohibiting the manu- 
facture, sale, giving away and _ transpor- 
tation of liquors. It is concedéd by the 
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liquor fellows that it will if enacted destroy 
the liquor-traffic in California. 


THE RIGHTS OF GOVERNMENT 


Advocates of so-called personal liberty 
forget that in dealing with the liquor traffic 
we are dealing with a business the same as 
every municipality does when imposing 
a license on vehicles used in express busi- 
ness, or upon automobiles, or upon mercan- 
tile establishments. It is conceded that 
the government has a right to license the 
liquor traffic. In conceding such a right 
the opponent of prohibition concedes the 
right of the government to interfere with 
the traffic. If the government has the right 
to prohibit the sale of liquor, unless a man 
pay a certain license fee, it surely has the 
right to go a step further and prohibit the 
sale entirely, and, of course, the manufac- 
ture and transportation of liquors. No one 
will contend fora moment that the govern- 
ment has not the right to prohibit the sale 
of opium and the sale of cigarettes to chil- 
dren. Liquors are in the same class. We 
take the advanced step that no one has 
any right to be using alcoholic drinks 
either moderately or immoderately and 
thus to destroy his own efficiency, to wreck 
his body and mind, to produce as a conse- 
quence of his own dissipation children who 
are weak in body or mind, and thus cast 
upon society the task of supporting the in- 
efficient, the sick and the insane and the 
burden of dealing with criminals made so 
by alcohol. Personal “license” is the word 
these opponents should use instead of 
personal “Jiberty.” There is absolutely 
nothing in such an argument. 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 


As to the destruction of property-values 
and the interference with business, our 
opponents are in no worse position than any 
manufacturing establishment affected by 
changes in tariff laws, for example. The 
burden of citizenship imposes upon all 
business men the necessity of surrendering 
their affairs to the control of the majority. 
The Republican manufacturer argues stren- 
uously against free-trade laws and can 
demonstrate to his own satisfaction, and 
generally to the satisfaction of the majority, 
that tariff laws are better for business in 
his particular line. On the other hand, the 
Democratic statesman maintains that the 
tariff laws benefit only the few and can 
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demonstrate also to his satisfaction and 
often to the satisfaction of the majority 
that he is right. Whenever the majority 
speaks the minority must bend. Whenever 
we can persuade the majority that the 
liquor traffic, while it may be a profitable 
business for the few, is detrimental to the 
many and to society in general, then, bend- 
ing to the will of the majority, the minority 
favoring the traffic must suffer the conse- 
quences. No business should be main- 
tained which injures any one citizen in his 
health or happiness. Financial considera- 
tions must be disregarded when weighed 
in the scale against the human body and 
the human soul. 


THE CASE OF THE GRAPE-GROWERS 

As to the wine-grape in California, a 
great noise has been made by some wine- 
makers and agents of the liquor traffic who 
are fighting California “Dry” over the grape 
growers’ shoulders. Some of the men who 
are going about trying to convince the 
public that a great and lucrative industry 
is about to be destroyed talked very differ- 
ently two years ago before the “dry” cam- 
paign began. The temperance advocates 
have seized upon the utterances of these 
valiant defenders of the liquor traffic and 
published them in several bulletins to their 
utter confusion, comparing what they said 
and wrote two years ago with what they 
are saying now. What they said two years 
ago appears in the Bulletins of the State 
Commission on Horticulture, which can 
be found in every public library. These 
bulletins contain statements to the effect 
that the wine-grape grower is selling his 
grapes at cost and receiving nothing for 
his time and expenditure of energy; that 
since 1907 the average vineyards of the 
interior valleys have been run at a financial 
loss; that there must be an influx of immi- 
gration from Southern Europe if the vine- 
yardists are to hope to compete success- 
fully with France, Italy, Germany, Spain 
and Portugal in the wine markets of the 
world. 

Reports show that for every million 


dollars invested in the manufacture of 
lumber, five hundred and seventy-nine men 
are employed; for every million dollars in- 
vested in the manufacture of clotaing, five 
hundred and seventy-eight men are employed; 
for every million dollars invested in the 
manufacture of leather products, four hun- 
dred and sixty-nine men are employed, while 
for every million dollars invested in the 
manufacture of liquors, only seventy-seven 
men are employed. 

If the working men overthrow the traffic 
in liquors by their votes they will force the 
investment of the money now giving em- 
ployment to a mere handful into channels 
where it will employ about five times as many 
men. 

THE AMENDMENT 


It is admitted that the contest in Cali- 
fornia will be a close one. The temper- 
ance forces are united under the leadership 
of the California “Dry” Federation. The 
initiation of an amendment fixing the time 
when the prohibitory law shall go into effect 
at February 15, 1915, so far as the sale of 
liquors in the state is concerned, and at 
January 1, 1916, so far as the manufacture 
and export of liquors is concerned, thus 
giving the laborers ample time to get new 
jobs and the manufacturers of wine-grape 
products time to change their business and 
investments, has made probably fifty thou- 
sand votes for the ‘‘drys” and given a new 
impetus to the work. One hundred days 
from November 3rd will be ample time for 
the retailers to close out and get into a 
better business and fourteen months will 
enable the grape growers to make arrange- 
ments to raise other crops and give the 
breweries, distilleries and wineries time to 
change their buildings into warehouses, 
pickle, vinegar or grape-juice factories 
and generally to rearrange their affairs so 
as not to suffer much financial loss. They 
must get out some time and if they were 
given five years they would not begin to 
quit until almost the end of the term. It is 
conceded that one year is as reasonable a 
time as could be expected to allow an eco- 
nomic change for the better. 





















A LANAGAN STORY 


By EDWARD H. HURLBUT 
Author of: Lanagan, Amateur Detective; The Jerroldson Case 
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Constance Allison is socially and financially the most interesting and conspicuous 
figure among the merry masked dancers at a Mardi Gras ball in San l'rancisco. Heiress 
of the Allison estate, one minor asset of which is the magnificent Allison hotel where the 
Mardi Gras 1s being celebrated, she wears for the first time since her mother’s death the fam- 
ily’s most treasured heirloom, a string of priceless pearls. Suddenly she misses them from 
her neck and says to her escort, Sterrett Masters, “See that no one leaves the hotel!” Masters 
notifies the house detective, and Chief of Police Leslie himself arrives with his men. An 
exciting scene follows in the hotel’s private office when the Chief sharply questions Masters 
and Raymond Winkeppner in the presence of Miss Allison and her friend Miss V sobel 
Cadogan, fiancée of Winkeppner. Throughout, Lanagan, star reporter for a morning 
paper, hus been a shrewd observer. He decides to, take a hand in the detective game, now 
keenly on, for the capture of the pearl thief. Meanwhile the Chief, searching Winkep pner 
and Masters, finds a pearl in the latter’s pocket. To save Masters, whom she loves, Miss 
Allison denies that the jewel is hers. 


THE CLOUD OF SUSPICION 
ISS Allison swayed for a moment, 
and then sank into a chair. With 
a rush of quick fury Leslie stepped 
before her. 


At a loss for a moment for words, Leslie 
could only glare down upon her. He 
wheeled upon Masters. 

“T presume you'll be denying, too, that 





“Do you mean to deny that this pearl 
is from your necklace?” His tone was 
sinister and threatening. Leslie was indeed 
no respecter of persons. The Allison con- 
nections, financial and political, were power- 
ful enough to bring the mighty Leslie into 
jeopardy with the Police Commission. A 
smaller-calibered Chief may well have 
treated the Allison heiress more consider- 
ately. 

“Do you deny it?” he repeated. 

She looked directly up at him and then, 
as her self-possession quickly returned, 
examined the pearl again, critically. 

“T do” she repeated. “It is not one of 
my pearls.” 


it’s one of the Allison pearls?” 

Masters did not look up. The pallor on 
his face had given way toa painful flushing. 
“T cannot deny that it has the appearance 
of one of the Allison pearls” he said. 

“Where is your cloak-room check?” 
Leslie’s voice was sharp with the eagerness 
of the crime quest. 

“T live in the hotel’? replied Masters. 

“Then where is your room key?” 

Masters handed it over. Leslie tossed 
it to Royan. “Go search his room’ he 
said. Masters clenched his hands. Miss 
Allison sprang to her feet. 

“Stop!” she cried, her eyes sparkling. 
“This farce has gone far enough! Who are 


*This story began in the September, 1914, number. 
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you, sir, to insult my friends in this fash- 
ion? It is my necklace, is it not? Just 
wait, wait until I can find my father! He 
will teach you your place!” 

She did not know Leslie. 

“He will, will he?” gritted the Chief. 
“Sergeant Royan, follow your instructions. 
Pick up Allen and Lord outside and cover 
up all along the line. There may be con- 
federates.”’ 

Royan had just left the room when Fitz- 
gerald and Murphy, two of Leslie’s men 
who had been detailed at the ball, entered. 
Between them walked a dapper young man 
who was smoking a monogramed cigarette, 
held fastidiously in a long  silver-tipped 
goose-bone holder. Leslie glanced keenly 
at the stylish youth, and then at Fitz- 
gerald. 

“Where’d you pick him up? Didn't 
know he was in town” he demanded 
bruskly. 

“Trying to work his way out the serv- 
ants’ entrance” replied Fitzgerald. 

“Did you frisk him?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Frisk him now. Chappie Carrol isn’t 
hanging around here for his health. Prob- 
ably got a fistful of jewelry on him now.” 

The rapid-fire dialogue had not occupied 
over fifteen seconds. The tension on the 
original group of four relaxed somewhat 
under this diversion, an ordinary enough 
episode in police life but somewhat new to 
these society celebrities; new enough, in 
spite of their own recent experiences, to 
cause them to forget their own predica- 
ments. Again the rapid and deft pat-pat 
of the policeman’s fingers over a suspect’s 
form; expert fingers in and out of pockets; 
up and down the coat and trouser linings, 
around the boot tops and down the boots. 

Fitzgerald straightened up, something 
in his hand which he had just taken from 
the Chappie’s inside vest pocket. The 
Chief fairly snatched for it. He was a 
hound on the scent, was Leslie. 

“I suppose you'll deny this one, too?” he 
flashed at Miss Allison. In the hand he 
extended toward her was another pearl, 
of the size and color of the Allison pearls. 

Chappie Carrol, confidence man and hotel 
burglar of international repute, shifted his 
cigarette holder daintily to the other hand 
and yawned politely. 

“Did you find that on me?” he asked 
innocently. ‘‘Some of those Frisco oysters 
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I was eating tonight, I guess. They say 
you find pearls in them, at times. Is that 
so, Chief? Ever tind one yourself? Can’t 
believe all you hear, you know.” 

“But you can believe what you see” 
snapped Leslie, turning to await a reply 
from Miss Allison. 

The room was so quiet that the strains 
of the band came through the walls and the 
doors; the multiple sounds of shuffling feet, 
the gay chatting and laughter from the 
corridors. Yet to the girl standing there 
still and staring they seemed to beat louder 
than anvils. She was stifling in many emo- 
tions. She had not realized until Masters 
stood under the shadow of suspicion that 
she loved him. She had been trying to 
decide that question for some weeks; and 
unexpectedly and tragically it had been 
solved for her; and it was only an operation 
of one of the many paradoxes of her sex 
that she should now be trying to shield 
him. It is only the shallow observer, the 
superficial student of the psychology of 
woman, who would expect Miss Allison 
under the circumstances to turn on him. 

“Well?” demanded Leslie again. 

“It is not mine” she said; and her voice 
sounded to her as though it, too, came from 
far away and was filtered faintly through 
intervening walls and doors as was the voice 
of the carnival revelers without. By some 
natural instinct she had, strikingly enough, 
taken recourse in the denial and the per- 
jury that the seasoned criminal takes 
refuge in. In a whirl of emotions, with a 
nausea each moment threatening to send 
her to the floor in unconsciousness, the 
heiress of the Allisons stood her ground 
bettling the hounds of the law—for what? 
She distinguished, of the many fragments 
of thoughts whistling through her brain, 
one thought clearly enough: that she could 
not marry him if they proved him a thief. 
Of course, that was out of the question. 
But he was not—he could not be. 

As for the rest, probably she did not 
figure it out at all. There is something in 
this sudden cleavage of a woman to a man; 
something that comes down through the 
ages from a day when Man the Battler 


was the only law, right or wrong, for his 
mate. 

She was suddenly aware that Leslie 
was snarling at her. ‘It is not? Well, 


we'll soon have other testimony as to that. 
Take him inside for a while’ he said to 























“My apologies to the ladies for this unseemly scene” 
began a profound bow 


the Chappie said 


and 
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Fitzgerald, indicating the prisoner. ‘We'll 
give him the dark cells later.” 

“My apologies to the ladies for this 
unseemly scene’? the Chappie said and 
began a profound bow; but Fitzgerald’s 
heavy hand interrupted the devoir and 
straightened him up, rather jarringly. The 
two detectives went to the inside room 
with the debonair Chappie. Leslie turned 
to Lanagan. 

“Vou’ve got a little better break than 
the other newspapermen” he said. “Things 
have been coming rather fast. It would 
hurt the case to print this, and you're the 
only reporter who knows these details. 
I'll have to ask you not to print the Carrol 
and Masters angles until I give you per- 
mission.” 


Lanagan could only agree. But his 
work with the Enquirer was concerned 
rather with the final climaxes of excep- 


tional mystery cases and not with the inci- 
dental steps to their solution. 

Miss Cadogan had come from the other 
room when the detectives entered and she 
timidly took Winkeppner’s arm. “Let us 
go, Raymond” she said. “I am so sorry we 
came and were engaged in such an unpleas- 
ant affair!” 

“One moment.” It was Lanagan’s easy, 
assured voice. “Did you, Miss Cadogan, 
notice any person near Miss Allison at the 
moment this episode of the boot buckle 
occurred?” 

“Ves” she answered reluctantly. “TI 
have wanted to say so. There was a couple. 
They came from the pavilion just behind 
Constance and Mr. Masters. They stopped 
at the interruption, and I was so busy with 
Raymond and Mr. Masters struggling with 
the dress and the buckle that I did not 
notice except that they seemed to be hover- 
ing very close to us.” 

“How were they dressed?” asked Lanagan. 

“The man had a domino. The woman, 
I think, wore a Juliet costume. They 
wore masks.” 

“Did you notice the couple, Mr. Win- 
keppner?” asked Lanagan. 

“T did not”’ replied Winkeppner. 

“Did you, Mr. Masters?” he asked. 

“T cannot say that I did; there was 
such a whirl of people close by that I 
would probably not have noticed in any 
event.” 

“When did 
Miss Allison 


discover that it 
whom you were 


Was 
en- 


you 
with 
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tangled?” continued Lanagan, addressing 
Winkeppner. 

“Not until the incident occurred. 
naturally, all of our identities 
known.” 

“And you did not see her to recognize 
her in the refreshment pavilion? You were 
there also, were you not?” 

“T did not” answered Winkeppner, brid- 
ling. ‘Yes, I was there.” 

“How do you account for the jewel in 
your blouse?” asked Lanagan of Masters. 

“T do not account for it—I cannot. I 
am thunderstruck.” 

“One explanation might be’ interrupted 
Leslie curtly, “that before he had a chance 
to slip the necklace along to a confederate 
one of the pearls worked off from the cut 
end. It’s simple enough. Assuming he 
slipped it to the Chappie? The Chappie 
was tangled in the crush before he got out 
some place to pass it to another confeder- 
ate, and another pearl worked off the 
string.” 

“Possibly” mused Lanagan. “How were 
the pearls attached, Miss Allison?” he 
asked. 

“They were on a gold thread; a strong 
fine thread.” 

“Was each pearl soldered or fastened 
individually to the string?” 

She hesitated a moment and glanced at 

Lanagan with a sudden piteous appeal, 
as though she glimpsed in his remarks and 
from his attitude some ray of hope. “‘I- 
I couldn’t exactly answer as to that. I 
never paid such close attention to the neck- 
lace. Tonight was the first time I had 
worn it. But the string was compact; the 
pearls extending solidly to the clasps.” 

“How long was the string?”’ Lanagan was 
still doing the questioning. Leslie was fol- 
lowing him intently. He had learned from 
many previous experiences that Lanagan 
had a method of indirection in approach- 
ing complications that frequently made the 
routine police methods seem archaic and 
clumsy. 

“T should say about eighteen or twenty 
inches.” 

“It must have had some weight. You 
were not conscious that it no longer hung 
from your neck?” 

“T was not” replied Miss Allison help- 
lessly. “But the excitement was so high, 
and so many people jostled me in the 
crush, that it was not until during a lull, 


Then, 
became 
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Miss Allison hesitated a moment and glanced at Lanagan with a sudden appeal, as 
though she glimpsed some ray of hope 
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I reached up absent-mindedly to run the 
string through my fingers, that I discovered 
that they no longer hung from my neck.” 

“But I thought Mr. Masters noticed it was 
gone?”’ Lanagan’s voice was a trifle sharp. 

“T think I did call attention to it; it may 
have been merely Miss Allison’s expression, 
when she found the pearls gone, that was 
my information” replied Masters. “I saw 
her fumble absent-mindedly at her corsage. 
I don’t think that, until I spoke, the fact 
had really come home to her that the neck- 
lace was gone.” 

“Do you think,” Lanagan asked, turn- 
ing suddenly to Miss Cadogan, “that the 
gentleman in the domino answers the gen- 
eral build of the man who was just in here, 
who was called Chappie Carrol?” 

“As to height, possibly; otherwise it 
would be difficult to say” she replied. 
“T took notice of him just now; but I 
wouldn’t go so far as to say anything else. 
He was entirely masked.” 

Lanagan dropped into a chair beside 
Leslie. ‘Suppose she and Winkeppner go 
back on the floor? What do you think? 
Possibly she can locate this couple. They 
are worth looking up.” 

“T think it’s a bunk chance” replied Les- 
lie, arising. “I’ve got iwo birds, each with 
a pearl, and they’ve got to do some pretty 
stiff explaining. You can theorize all you 
want, but the fact remains that we have got 
two links back to that chain. This lad will 
have to come along to headquarters with 
the Chappie.” 

Masters stiffened. ‘You—would arrest 
me?” he asked. ‘Arrest me on such evi- 
dence? I tell you, sir, I have absolutely no 
understanding of how that pearl came on 
my person. It is preposterous to accuse me! 
Is not my reputation worth anything? Is 
not the good name of my family any guar- 
antee? Are we in Russia that men of stand- 
ing, caught in the grip of accidental circum- 
stances, are to be haled away to a dungeon? 
[I am not going to run away! You can al- 
ways find me! Locate the balance of the 
necklace and then you will know my inno- 
cence—but until you find that do not label 
me with this charge!” 

But the case-hardened Leslie, accustomed 
to the denials of suave and convincing 
rogues, gave no sign that he had been 
touched by Masters’ fervent appeal. Royan 
returned. Leslie held a brief whispered 
conference with him. 
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“All right” he said shortly, with a change 
of bearing as he addressed Masters. ‘‘We 
won't need any of you longer just now. 
You may return to the floor. You are liv- 
ing here, are you not, Miss Allison?” 

“T am” she replied. 

“Please do not leave the hotel, then” 
replied the Chief. “I may want you at any 
time.” 

“T wish also that you would please re- 
main here until I can locate my father. He 
is somewhere about” she said, as she took 
Masters’ arm, and the quartette left the 
room to run fairly into the arms of an eager 
gathering of newspaper reporters outside. 
But to Winkeppner’s credit he said nothing 
of the scene within, of the quarrel or the 
finding of the pearl on Masters. 

Royan had slipped out after the four. 
Lanagan knew, without being told, that the 
“Shadow-men,”’ the police trailers, would be 
hard and fast at the heels of Masters from 
the moment he stepped out of that door; 
that they would be haunting him waking 
and sleeping; that he could make no move 
from his morning shave to his evening meal 
that would not be known with fatalistic 
promptness to the galvanic impersonal Les- 
lie, greatest Chief of his time; one of the 
greatest Chiefs of all time. Masters was as 
surely surrounded as though he were in 
prison, encompassed by the four steel walls 
of one of Leslie’s dark cells in the detinue 
tier. 

It was nearing one o’clock. Douglas had 
left the room, busily engaged with his min- 
ions in and about the hotel. Leslie stared 
at Lanagan, who had cocked his feet on the 
flat-topped table and was indolently blow- 
ing smoke-rings, after his accustomed man- 
ner, toward the ceiling. 

“Well?” asked Leslie. 

“Well what?” 

“What do you make of them?” 


“What? These smoke-rings? Perfect, 
aren't they?” Lanagan laughed lazily. 


“Oh, they’re only evidences of a misspent 
youth. But actually, Chief, I think you’re 
losing your grip.” 

Lanagan arose, still in that indolent man- 
ner, and laughed again, slowly and easily. 
They used to say Lanagan was somewhat 
of a poser at times; well, perhaps; but a man 
of his talent has a license to pose, if it was 
posing. Personally, I did not think so, and 
I knew him better than any newspaperman 
in the business. He was an eccentric; a 











Lanagan reappeared in the ball-room, near the entrance to the refreshment pavilion. He located 
Miss Allison and Masters at a table 
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strange, nomadic, dipsomaniac genius who 
had come into San Francisco overnight, and 
he alone knew from whence he came. He 
had been watched with the jealousy the 
newspaper brotherhood watches the tal- 
ented stranger, and had finally been ac- 
cepted into full standing in the honorable 
Fourth Estate after he had “trimmed” the 
star newspapermen of the city so frequently 
that they were only too glad to acknowledge 
his superiority in self-defense. It afforded 
an ample excuse for the newspaperman 
whipped on a story by Lanagan to excuse 
himself to his city editor on the ground that 
“Lanagan was on the story for the En- 
quirer.”’ 

“All right, Mr. Lanagan” said Leslie 
testily, arising in turn. “But how do you 
account for the pair of pearls?” 

“T haven’t the faintest intention of ac- 
counting for them just now—at least not 
to you” replied Lanagan quizzically. “When 
I do account it will be to the Enquirer. I 
must get busy, Chief. Many thanks for 
permitting me to remain while your third 
degree was in operation. If I hear of any- 
thing I think you should know, I will be 
pleased to get in touch with you. Now slip 
me that fat cigar sticking out of your vest 
pocket. Thanks.” 

“In all regular lines of police work, 
Chief” continued Lanagan, settling the 
Chief’s high-grade cigar comfortably be- 
tween his teeth, “I admit your accomplish- 
ments. Your only failing is that you do not 
apply enough imagination; it sometimes 
results in disclosing perfectly obvious situ- 
ations.” 

Lanagan idled into the corridor and in a 
moment was lost to view in the human 
maelstrom, the kaleidoscopic eddy and cur- 
rent of color. He reappeared after some 
moments in the far corner of the ball-room, 
near the entrance to the refreshment pa- 
vilion. His eyes swept in quick glances 
here and there. He located Miss Allison 
and Masters at a table, surrounded by 
friends. It was evident the loss of the neck- 
lace was the topic. Miss Allison was the 
center for all eyes. Winkeppner and Miss 
Cadogan were not there, but it was not 
surprising, considering the developments in 
Douglas’ office. 

“It’s very evident she’s going to stick by 
that Gibson man of hers” reflected Lanagan 
cynically. ‘Who the mischief ever could 
dope out a woman?” 


He made his way to the telephone booths 
and again had Sampson on the wire. ‘Send 
someone down to watch Leslie for develop- 
ments and take charge of the story” he said. 
“Tm off on a hunch of my own.” 

His mind relieved of immediate concern 
for his paper, Lanagan took the elevator 
and in a few moments was at the Allison 
apartments. He hoped to find no one there 
except possibly a sleepy maid; and he was 
not disappointed. It was Miss Allison’s 
maid who opened the door. 

“T would like to speak with Miss Allison” 
said Lanagan. 

“She is not in.” 

“I’m sorry. It is very important.” 

“Ts there anything I can do? I am also 
sorry.” She had just a lilt of a French ac- 
cent and more than a gleam of French 
roguery in her eyes. Lanagan, his soiled 
and ill-fitting garb safely concealed beneath 
the investing folds of a domino, was not an 
unhandsome man, after a dark, sharp, 
keen-eyed fashion. And he had a trick, 
when he so desired, that was ingratiating 
with women, the magnetism of his black 
and glowing eyes assisting. 

“Possibly you can tell me; when will she 
come from the ball? I have tried to locate 
her there.” 

“Who can say? The beautiful mistress! 
With so many admirers! Isn’t it the 
splendid dance?” 

“You have been down?” 
tone was chumminess itself. 

“Oh, yes, for a time. And you?” 

“T was not dancing. I am a newspaper- 
man.” 

“Oh! A journalist? I see! And what is 
it you want with Miss Constance? No 
deeficulty?” ' 

“Why should you think that?” asked 
Lanagan. 

“Oh” she replied, shrugging her shoulders, 
“it is the only time you journalists ever 
come—making trouble.”’ 

“T am writing an article about Miss 
Allison’s necklace. Maybe you can de- 
scribe it? How many pearls it has? How 
they are joined? How strong the gold 
string is that holds the pearls?” 

Her hands went up in sudden rapture. 
“Ah-a-h! The beautiful pearls! One hun- 
dred and ten I counted tonight! Such 
splendid beautiful ones!” 

“Ts each one fastened separately to the 
gold string?” 


Lanagan’s 
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“Oh, assuredly. I tried them. Each one 
is separate.” 

“You knew it was stolen—did you?” 

“Stolen! Stolen! STOLEN!” Her voice 
had risen almost to a scream. 

“Stolen from her neck as she danced—a 
very skilful piece of work” said Lanagan 
casually. The French maid leaned breath- 
lessly against the door. The French maid, 
be it remembered, had not as yet been in- 
terviewed by police or reporters. Leslie 
was apparently satisfied that he would work 
out his case through Chappie Carrol and 
Masters. He had the very direst police 
suspicions. The other newspapermen were 
evidently satisfied for the night with the 
sensational story of the theft itself; they 
did not make it a practice to bore into a 
case with Lanagan’s intensive minuteness. 

“What do you think about the strength 
of the necklace—how strong a pull would it 
have taken to break it?” asked Lanagan. 

The maid was now eager to hear details, 
but she answered the question. 

“Quite strong. ‘It caught as Miss Con- 
stance stooped over the dressing table; the 
loose hanging loop caught, you know, and 
she gave it quite a sharp tug.” 

“Did either of you examine it to see 
whether the string might not have been 
drawn so tuat it may possibly have broken 
later of itself and dropped to the floor?” 

“We looked at it—it seemed to be all 
right.” 

Before Lanagan could ask another ques- 
tion an animated group came down the 
corridor. Miss Allison was the center figure, 
and Lanagan in a swift glance saw that the 
other three were her father and Mrs. Hau- 
bert, her aunt, and Masters. 

“Well, sir” came from the heiress, a trifle 
haughtily, “what brings you here interro- 
gating my maid?” 

Lanagan bowed. “We newspapermen 
have no alternative in matters of this sort 
save to begin at the beginning and endeavor 
to unravel them” he answered. ‘Mr. Alli- 
son has had sufficient experience with news- 
papermen to know that.” 

Lanagan knew that Allison and Colonel 
Younger, publisher of the Enquirer, were 
very friendly and he was maneuvering to 
play upon that friendship. 

“Certainly, sir, certainly” replied the 
many-time millionaire. “Don’t worry, my 
dear,” to his daughter, “I would trust these 
young men of the papers sooner than the 
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police, who are just as apt to divide the loot 
with the thief as not. Isn’t that correct, 
Mr. Lanagan?” 

Lanagan laughed. “I presume it has 
happened” he said. “Miss Allison, would 
you and Mr. Masters mind taking, as nearly 
as you can remember, the positions you had 
when the pearls—from all we can learn now 
—were taken. Please place Mrs. Haubert 
where Miss Cadogan was, as you remember; 
and your father where Winkeppner stood.” 

Lanagan was indulging in one of his pro- 
cedures of taking full charge of a situation 
merely by force of personal magnetism and 
aggressiveness. Whatever astonishment the 
request may have caused was forgotten in 
his brisk, decisive imperativeness. The 
party went into the apartments and the 
tableau was quickly placed in position by 
Miss Allison. 

From a respectful distance the French 
maid looked on, curiously. 

Lanagan studied the group a moment. 

“About how low from your neck would 
the pearls have hung when you were bent 
over in that manner, Miss Allison?” he 
asked. 

“T should say about here” she replied, in- 
dicating a point several inches below her 
chin. 

The group again straightened up, puzzled 
and expectant. But into Lanagan’s eyes a 
sparkle of quick excitement had come. 

“When I need you I will call you” said 
Miss Allison, a trifle sharply, noticing for 
the first time that the maid still hovered in 
the doorway. The maid, dropping an 
apologetic courtesy, disappeared to the 
inner room. 

The room telephone rang. Miss Allison 
answered it. 

“Ves, Miss Allison. Who? Chief Leslie? 
Why, certainly, come right up. What is it? 
Developments? Very well. I shall be most 
anxious to see you.” 

She had scarcely stepped back to the 
group when another telephone call was heard, 
but more faintly. It was the telephone in 
the adjoining room of the apartment. 

“Evidently someone wanted me while 
this line was busy, as they have called the 
other room” said Miss Allison. ‘‘Jeanne 
will call me.” 

“T am very glad you are here, Mr. Lana- 
gan” Allison said. “I agree with Younger 
now when he says you are the greatest 
detective in the West.” 
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“Sterrett!"’ she cried. 


Miss Allison, with a ery of quick rapture, had thrown around her neck the string of Allison pearls. 
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Here it is again! My necklace! 
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The Allison Pearls: 
“That’s very good of Colonel Younger’ 
replied Lanagan. “I have had a little good 
luck, that’s all.” 

“Humph!” snorted Allison. ‘“‘Recover- 
ing $500,000 in stolen bonds for me merely 
good luck? Young man, you ought to get 
out of the newspaper business and start a 
detective agency. I'll give you one account, 
my own bank, that will be worth several 
thousand a year as a starter.” 

Lanagan laughed; the world to him, cyn- 
ical nomad, mental vagabond, was a huge 
joke anyhow. 
“Strange!” It was Miss Allison’s voice. 
“T wonder if that call was for me?” 

She stepped to the connecting door and 
opened it. 

“Was there a call, Jeanne?” she asked. 

“Oh, no; for me” came the maid’s reply. 
“A friend called me—that is all.” 

“Oh, pardon me” said Miss Allison gra- 
ciously, and closed the door. “Jeanne is 
quite popular” she volunteered. “She has 
quite a number of admirers already about 
the hotel, and she has been with me but 
two weeks.” 

“Was she recommended to you?” asked 
Lanagan casually. 

“She came through Miss Spencer’s 
agency. Miss Spencer’s girls are always 
very reliable.” 

“T see” said Lanagan. “It is of no con- 
sequence.” 

There came a rap on the door. Masters 
opened it. Chief Leslie and Douglas stood 
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outside and behind them a bell-boy. Leslie 
held in his hand a package, wrapped in a 
newspaper. 

“Please unwrap this” he said to Miss 
Allison, without formality. 

Lanagan knew Leslie in all of his moods. 
There was a suppressed eagerness about the 
veteran Chief that was an old sign to Lana- 
gan. He knew now that there must indeed 
be developments of some sort when that 
blasé thief-catcher would permit eagerness 
toshow. Douglas had a look of ill-concealed 
impatience. 

“Tt is addressed to you, you see” added 
Leslie. ‘I did not wish to tamper with 
it if you were here.” 

Miss Allison took the package. She tore 
it across and the next instant, with a cry of 
quick rapture, she had thrown around her 
neck, where they shone again in shimmer- 
ing glory, the string of Allison pearls! 

“Sterrett! Sterrett!” she cried as she 
seized his face in both her hands and kissed 
him. “See! Here it isagain! My necklace! 
Oh, I am so happy! I am so happy!” 

And then, paradoxically enough, she gave 
way to a light hysteria, showing that after 
all she had been under a severe strain which 
only her pride prevented her from sub- 
mitting to. 

Lanagan flashed a swift look at Leslie; 
and he saw that the eyes of the Chief were 
fixed on Masters and that his bearded lips 
were set in a hard line. Douglas, too, was 
eying Masters narrowly. 


The next instalment of “The Allison Pearls’? will appear in the November number, entitled 
“The Twice-Stolen Necklace” 
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I. LITTLE CHICKEN 


By GRANT CARPENTER 
Author of: In the Shadow of the Dragon 


Tilustrated by Arthur Cahill 


W THEN Chan Gow Doy*, with the 
tan of a Kwang Si summer still 
fresh on his face and the mud of a 

Comstock mine still damp on his boots, 

broke the fan-tan bank in Virginia City, his 

countrymen looked at him askance, shook 
their heads, clicked their tongues and mut- 
tered: 

“Suey quai!’’t 

He stuffed his winnings into his pockets, 
turned his back stolidly upon the numerous 
cousins who clamored for a feast, packed 
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his few belongings into an oil-cloth bag and 
departed for San Francisco. A small part 
of his capital bought a young wife, for 
every man must have a son; a larger por- 
tion fitted up a gambling-house and _pro- 
vided the bank-roll to operate it, and the 
remainder went for sacrifices at the Tien 
How Temple,t where Chan Gow Doy 
prayed long and fervently for much money 
and many children. Within a year he had 


*Little Dog Chan. 
tLucky devil, i. e., one who is so lucky that he must be pos- 
sessed of an evil spirit. tMother of Heaven. 
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doubled his capital, and his wife had borne 
him a daughter. Within a decade it re- 
quired six figures to total his wealth and 
six fingers to count his daughters. 

“Lucky devil!’ muttered his competitors 
who saw his fortune growing with never a 
break. 

“Poor devils!” mused his countrymen 
who saw his family increasing with never a 
son. 

But Chan Gow Doy took what came to 
him with no sign of elation and no 
word of complaint, holding himself 
aloof from those who looked at him 
askance. 

“Three healthy daughters are 
worth no more than one crippled 
son,” say the classics, so his abode 
was always referred to as “the Home 
of the Two Crippled Sons.” 

One cannot be too guarded in 
speaking of aught that concerns evil 
spirits, so his gambling-house became 
known as “the Home of Beautiful 
Angels.” 

Chan Gow Doy stood at the door 
of the Ho Yin Doong* smoking his 
pipe and meditating, as he had every 
morning for years—meditating upon 
the caprices of demoniacal spirits 
that brought him wealth and denied 
him sons. His desire had become a 
yearning, his yearning an obsession; 
and over and over again he had said 
to himself: 

“T would give all I possess if that 
stupid woman would only bear me 
a male child, no matter how dull- 
witted or misshapen.” 

As usual his meditations ended 
when his eyes fell upon Quan Quock 
Ming,{ the fortune teller, squatting 
on his stool across the street. For 
ten years he had watched the necro- 
mancer dozing on the corner, 
rousing himself only long enough to 
advise some credulous gambler that 
the god of chance was perhaps pro- 
pitious. For ten years he had watched 
the gamblers hasten across the street 
and lose their money at his tables, so 
he regarded Quan with good-natured 
tolerance and contempt. 

For ten years Quan Quock Ming 
had sat at his table pretending to 
slumber, but covertly watching 


*The Home of Beautiful Angels. 
+Bright Country Quan. 
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Chan Gow Doy, each day formulating 
new plans to share in the profits of 
the gambling-house and as quickly aban- 
doning them as impracticable; but always 
awaiting with confidence the coming of 
the rich gambler and the great opportunity. 
Not so much as a nod—not even a New 
Year greeting had ever passed between 
them, for Chan Gow Doy had no need of 
fortune-tellers, and Quan Quock Ming 


never played at Fan-tan. 











Chan Gow Doy stood at the door of the Ho Yin Doong, smoking 


his pipe and meditating upon the caprices of demoniacal 
spirits that brought him wealth and denied him sons 
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While Quan watched the 
gambler from beneath half- 
closed lids he cast frequent 
glances up the street toward 
the Home of the Three 
Crippled Sons. When at 
last he saw a window raised 
and a white cloth waved he 
sprang from his stool and 
stood erect with both hands 
raised high above his head. Ne 

Chan Gow Doy started and Wy 
stared in amazement, won- \ 
dering if the fortune-teller fi 
had suffered a sudden seizure. 

Quan stood quite still an 
instant, then strode deliber- 
ately across the street toward 
the gambler, stopped before 
him and bowed low with clasped hands. 

“Younger brother,” he said gravely, 
“the evil spirits still pursue you. Another 
daughter is about to be born to you.” 

“Hai-ie!” roared Chan Gow Doy. He 
flung his pipe upon the sidewalk and raised 
a clenched fist angrily. ‘‘Who asked you 
to meddle with my affairs?” 

“T never meddle, younger brother” 
replied Quan softly. “I give information.” 

“Hai-ie! You merely guess when the 
chances are equal and you take no risks.” 

“T never guess, younger brother. I know.” 

“Go away!” ordered Chan impatiently. 

Quan bowed and turned to go. Again he 
started, flung his hands high above his 
head and stood in the attitude of one lis- 
tening intently. As he lowered his hands he 
turned and bowed again to Chan Gow Doy. 

“Younger brother,” he said solemnly, 
“another daughter has just been born to 
you.” 

Then he turned and walked slowly back 
to his stool while Chan hurried to the tele- 
phone within. The midwife answered his 
impatient call. 

“Ves; it is another daughter,” 
“born this instant.” 

Chan flung the receiver from him with 
an oath and strode across the street to 
Quan’s stand. 

“How did you know that?” he demanded. 

Quan Quock Ming squinted at him 
through his big horn-rimmed spectacles 
for a full half minute before he answered: 

“Just as I know that the next one will 
be a son, younger brother, if—if—.” He 
paused and pondered. 


she said, 
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A window was raised and a white cloth waved 


“If what?” asked Chan Gow Doy ea- 
gerly. 

“If you are wise enough to listen to wis- 
dom—and will act promptly.” 

“Tell me wwhat to do, sir scholar,” and he 
laid a gold-piece upon the table. 

“Hurry to your home and see to it that 
the news goes forth that a son has been 
born to you. Then return to me.” 

Within an hour women were crying to 
one another from open windows and men 
were calling to one another from shop 
doors: 

“Chan Gow Doy has a son!” 

“Suey Quai!” 


When Quan Quock Ming saw Chan Gow 
Doy emerge from his home and hurry down 
the street he seized “The Necromancer’s 
Guide” and buried himself in its pages. 
When he calculated that he had kept Chan 
standing before his table exactly long 
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enough he glanced up at him over his 
spectacles. 

“What do you want?” he demanded. 

“T want to know what is to be done, sir 
scholar?” and he laid another gold-piece 
upon the table. 

“Concerning the matter of the boy girl?” 

“Yes; sir scholar.” 

Quan laid aside the book and pocketed 
the coin with a pretense of indifference. He 
picked up his urn of “question sticks,” 
shook them till they were thoroughly 
mixed and when Chan Gow had selected 
one studied the cryptic characters upon it 
long and attentively, at the same time mut- 
tering and shaking his head. 

“It is a very difficult matter, Chan Gow 
Doy” he said.. “You were an only son, 
born to your parents in their middle age 
and long after they had abandoned all 
hope. Is it not true?” 

“That is true, sir scholar.” 

“In order to delude the evil spirits into 
the belief that you were considered of no 
importance you were given the name of 
Gow Doy. To further safeguard you, your 
father had one of his cousins, who had 
many sons, pretend to adopt you.” 

Quan looked to Chan for confirmation. 

“Ves; that is the way to fool the evil 
spirits, sir scholar” he said. 

“But you may be certain that they were 
not deceived, Chan Gow Doy. They have 
been pursuing you and playing tricks upon 
you ever since. They have brought you 
great wealth, but only to take it away from 
you at the time of your greatest need— 
in your old age. And if they permit you 
to have a son they will just as surely take 
him away again—unless they are out- 
witted.”’ 

“Aih-yah!” cried Chan Gow Doy. “Let 
them take my fortune if they will, for I 
can then no more than starve, but if I have 
no son to perpetuate the family name and 
offer sacrifices at my grave, how can I ever 
get through the Ten Courts of Justice in 
the Kingdom of the Dead?” 

“That is true. You must have a son— 
at any cost.” 

“T would freely give all I possess, sir 
scholar.”’ 

“You may have to, Chan Gow Doy.” 

“Tell me—what is to be done?” 

“Much—if the evil spirits are to be de- 
ceived. They must be led to believe that 
you have a son despite their machinations, 
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and that you have parted with your for- 
tune without their intervention. Thinking 
themselves defeated, they will retire in 
disgust and cease meddling with your 
affairs.” 

“But how is that to be done, sir scholar? 
My parents took every precaution, and yet 
the spirits were not deceived.” 

“Your parents were not well advised, 
Chan Gow Doy.” 

“T shall do as you say, sir scholar.” 

“Tf you fail, I shall not answer for the con- 
sequences’ declared Quan. “First, you must 
close the mouth of the midwife so tightly 
that it will not open again. Then you must 
proceed exactly as you would have done 
had your seventh daughter been your 
first son. You must give a great feast to 
your friends, make a handsome present to 
the Mother of Heaven, and on the 29th 
day, when you shave the head of the child, 
give her a boy’s name, attire her in boy’s 
clothing, have her adopted into another 
family with many sons and rear her exactly 
as though she were a boy.”’ 

“And my fortune, sir scholar?” 

“That matter will be attended to in 
due time.” 

“Tt shall be as you say, sir scholar” 
promised Chan. 

‘On the 29th day Ah Chut*, swathed in old 
rags, was laid on the kitchen floor, a poul- 
tryman’s net was thrown over her, and she 
was given the name of Guy Juy.t Her head 
was shaven and covered with a_ hood 
adorned with a chicken’s comb instead of 
puppy’s ears. Then, clothed in bright- 
colored silk, she was carried out upon the 
public streets in the arms of her father; and 
the gambler, who had seldom been heard 
to speak and had never been seen to smile, 
stopped all whom he met, to laugh and to 
chat, saying: 

“Just look at my fine boy!” 

But when he was alone with Quan Quock 
Ming he whispered: 

“T placed him upon a quilt and offered 
him many different articles in order to 
discover what calling he will follow when 
he is grown up. He would not look at the 
book, so he is not to be a scholar. He would 
not touch the abacus, so he is not to be a 
business man. But what do you think, 
sir scholar? He stretched out both hands 
for my revolver, so he is to bea fighting man.”’ 
And both laughed loud and long. 

*No. 7. {Little Chicken. 
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Guy Juy spent more of her time on the 
streets and in her father’s gambling-house 
than in her own home. Before she was two 
years old she knew every place in China- 
town where sugar-cane, candy or sweet 
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Guy Juy, passing warily, heard Quan Quock Ming snore, paused and grinned. 
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cakes were sold—and she had learned the 
location of every shooting-gallery. If 
her father tried to lead her past one of them 
without pausing to buy sweetmeats or to 
listen to the pop of firearms, she would 
throw herself upon the sidewalk, kick, 
scream and swear as fluently as any loser 
at his gaming tables; and whenever she 
wandered away—which was almost daily— 
he was sure of finding her munching candy 
and listening contentedly to the crack of 
pistols. 

On New Year’s day Guy Juy, attired 
exactly like her father in a cap with a red 
button, a blue silk jacket and yellow silk 
trousers tied at the ankles, accompanied 
him when he made his calls, strutting 
proudly at his side, bowing gravely to 
every host and lisping the holiday greet- 
ing “‘kung-hee fat tsoy.”* Everywhere she 
received the customary presents of silver 
coin wrapped in red paper, trying vainly 

*I wish you great prosperity. 


















She drew a stout cord 
herself, gave the string 
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to estimate the quantity of sweetmeats she 
would be able to buy; and everywhere she 
was praised, petted and indulged as the 
first-born son destined to become the suc- 
cessor of her wealthy father. 

















The last call of the day was made at the 
home of Quan Quock Ming. Guy Juy 
shrank from him with undisguised aversion, 
and instead of the polite greeting she cursed 
him roundly. Neither Quan’s offering of 
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from her trousers pocket, tied one end of it to a leg of the table, slipped around the corner, braced 


a jerk, and ran 
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coin nor the threats of her father moved 
her. 

“VYou’re a very bad boy” said Quan, 
shaking his head and frowning at her, but 
she merely stuck out her tongue at him and 
returned to her candy. 

Chan Gow Doy sank wearily upon a 
chair, bowed his head and sat quite still. 

“Are you ill, younger brother?” inquired 
Quan solicitously. 

“T am sick at heart, sir scholar,” replied 
the gambler, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“For almost two years I have been very 
near all the joy that comes to the father of 
a son, pretending—always pretending—to 
possess it, but never—never—able to take 
it. Today—today—as the time draws 
near, I am overwhelmed with anxiety. If 
the next one be not a son, sir scholar, I 
shall surely despair—and die.” 

“Be patient and confident, younger 
brother” admonished Quan Quock Ming. 
“You have done all that a man who is 
engaged in a contest with evil spirits can 
do. Still—if I had another hundred dollars 
to offer as a sacrifice at the temple, it would 
be timely and perhaps propitiatory.”’ 

Chan Gow Doy gave him the money as 
readily as he had always given, but with 
little hope that the spirits would be van- 
quished, then took his departure. Quan 
unlocked his camphor-wood chest, took 
from it a bag of gold, poured it upon the 
table, ran his fingers through it again and 
again, then fell to stacking it and counting it. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “A fortune al- 
ready! And if the next one be a son— 
Ah!” 

He put the gold back into the bag and the 
bag back into the chest, and he had scarcely 
turned the key upon it when hurried foot- 
steps sounded upon the stairs and an im- 
patient ring came at his door. When it 
was opened Chan Gow Doy burst into the 
room. 

“T have a son, sir scholar!’ he shouted. 
“At last I have a son!” 

“Sh-h-h! Not so loud, younger brother” 
warned Quan Quock Ming. 

“Why can I not shout it to the world, 
sir scholar?” 

“The evil spirits may hear you, take him 
from you and turn your moment of greatest 
happiness into one of deepest grief. That 
is their way, Chan Gow Doy. You must 
still be patient and watchful. Return 
quickly to your home, close the mouth of 
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the midwife with gold and announce to 
your friends that another daughter has 
been born to you.” 

“Another daughter!” 

“Yes.” 

“Aih-yah! Am I never to know the joy 
of a son?” 

“Not if he is taken from you. Do as I 
bid you. Otherwise I will not undertake 
to answer for the results.” 

“You have found a son for me, sir scholar, 
and I shall trust you to preserve him to me. 
It shall be as you say.” 

And the first-born son of Chan Gow Doy 
became the last born daughter, and was 
given no name, but called simply Ah Bot.t 


Guy Juy, as the petted and pampered 
son of the house of Chan, scarcely knew the 
meaning of a wish denied. The idolatrous 
parents were her obedient servants, the 
despised daughters of the family her abso- 
lute slaves. So when the midwife refused 
to give her the baby to play with she flew 
into a passion that nothing would assuage. 
She threw herself upon the floor, kicked, 
screamed, cursed and bumped her head till 
she was exhausted, then listened sullenly 
to bribe-offerings of unheard-of quantities 
of candies, cakes and firecrackers, only to 
burst into another paroxysm the moment 
she recovered sufficient strength and breath. 
Every trick and every artifice that her 
parents could think of was employed, but 
nothing would swerve her for an instant 
from the determination to have Ah Bot; 
so at last in sheer desperation her father 
told her she could have the baby all for 
her own, first exacting a promise from her 
that she would be very careful of her little 
sister and never feed her candy or peanuts. 

Guy Juy and Ah Bot became insep- 
arable. She soon learned to give the baby 
his bottle, and he would take it from no 
other. When his teeth began to come and 
he grew peevish and fretful no hand but 
Guy Juy’s could rock his cradle, no finger 
but hers could rub his aching gums. It 
was Guy Juy who taught him to walk and 
first guided him to the candy shops, where 
she drove bargains with the dealers and 
explained that she was Chan Gow Doy’s 
boy, and Ah Bot was her little sister. 

Together they roved the streets and 
alleys of Chinatown in search of adventure, 
pausing to pull feathers from the chickens 


*No. 8. 
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“You shan’t! You can’t!’’ cried Guy Juy. 


in the poultrymen’s coops, to make grimaces 
at the old pipe-mender.on-the corner or to 
steal rides on passing trucks; but Guy Juy 
was always careful to avoid the stand of the 
old fortune-teller, whose sinister smile or 
savage frown filled her with fear and aver- 
sion. She guided Ah Bot-into the shopping 
district of the city, where he stared wide- 
eyed and wondering at the foreign devils 
and into the shop windows, clinging in be- 
wilderment to Guy Juy’s hand. And once 
with money she found in her mother’s cup- 
board she took him by ferry-boat and train 
to the city across the bay, bought all the 
candies and cakes they could carry, spent 
the entire afternoon practicing in a shoot- 
ing-gallery, and when night came sat in a 
doorway consoling Ah Bot till the police 
found them and sent them home. 


*Heroic Wong. 
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Quan Quock Ming strode across the room and shook a fat finger in Guy Juy’s face. 
“T made a boy of you, and now I shall make a girl of you!”’ he bellowed. 


“TIT won't be a girl!”’ 


As Guy Juy grew older she played shuttle- 
cock in the alleys, fought with the boys of 
the quarter and threw stones at little foreign 
devils who wandered into Chinatown. In 
all of her deviltry Ah Bot was a silent and 
passive accessory, sticking close to Guy 
Juy’s side, running when she ran, stopping 
when che stopped, and always looking up 
to his big brother with pride. And for once 
Chinatown was unanimous in an opinion— 
Guy Juy was a very bad boy; but whenever 
some indignant victim of her pranks ex- 
pressed that opinion to Chan Gow Doy, he 
would smile and answer: 

“Oh, boys will be boys.” 

Guy Juy had one hero—Wong Kit,* 
the son of a merchant—a lithe wiry lad, 
gentle in speech and manner till he was 
roused and then a tiger in temper and 
courage. He was feared and avoided by 
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the other boys, and held himself aloof from 
them, but conceived a great liking for 
little Guy Juy. And she was never happier 
than when sitting by his side on a door- 
step in the dusk of the evening listening to 
tales of highbinder wars and the prowess 
of hatchetmen. 

“And some day,” he often said to her, 
“you and I will be great fighting men to- 
gether.” 

Guy Juy, fired with that ambition, 
watched a chance to steal her father’s 
revolver, terrified her sisters with it, 
threatened them with instant death if they 
told her father and carried the weapon in 
the waist-band of her trousers till the bulge 
beneath her blouse attracted attention and 
prompted the search that discovered it. 

Though Chan Gow Doy’s face wore a 
smile his heart was filled with misgivings. 

“What can I do about it, sir scholar?” 
he asked of Quan Quock Ming during one 
of their frequent consultations. ‘My girl 
has become a very bad boy, and my son 
is becoming a very good girl.” 

“Wait, younger brother—wait”’ admon- 
ished the fortune-teller. ‘When the time 
comes you shall have a good son and a val- 
uable daughter.” 


It was the afternoon before Chinese New 
Year’s and under the influence of the warm 
February sun Quan Quock Ming, sitting 
at his little table on the street corner, fell 
into a doze. When his chin dropped upon 
his chest he started and sat bolt upright 
for a moment, rubbed his eyes and remem- 
bered that prosperity had relieved him of 
the necessity of watching for prospective 
patrons. He planted his elbows upon the 
table, rested his fat face in his hands, 
closed his eyes and was soon slumbering 
peacefully. 

Guy Juy, passing warily, heard him 
snore, paused and grinned. She drew a 
stout cord from her trousers pocket, tied 
one end of it to a leg of the table, slipped 
around the corner, braced herself, gave the 
string a jerk and ran. The table flew from 
under the old fortune-teller, and he sprawled 
upon the sidewalk; but his pursuit was 
unexpectedly swift and sudden. Guy Juy, 
turning to look back, stumbled over a 
chicken coop and escaped capture only by 
rolling under a wagon and scrambling out 
on the other side. 


“You little she-devil!’’ roared Quan 
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Quock Ming, as he stood at the edge of the 
sidewalk shaking his fist at her. ‘Wait! 
Wait! I shall fix you!” 

Guy Juy put her thumb to her nose, 
wagged her fingers derisively and scampered 
away to watch the preparations for the 
approaching festivities. 

Confectioners were heaping stacks of 
sweetmeats upon their counters, and mer- 
chants were wrapping coins in red papers, 
while their employees wove ropes of fire- 
crackers and put up decorations. Creditors 
were pursuing debtors, and debtors were 
dodging creditors on this day of account- 
ing, and when they met there were many 
altercations and a few fights. With the 
coming of darkness crackers began to pop 
at intervals here and there, like the desul- 
tory firing of the old year’s pickets being 
driven in, quickly followed by the crash 
of musketry at close quarters, now dying 
down, now breaking out afresh and dying 
again; and at last the silence that told of 
the death of the old year. 

Guy Juy was in the thick of it all from 
beginning to end, even forgetting to go 
home for the evening meal, missing noth- 
ing, enjoying everything, laughing, shout- 
ing and fighting with the boys of the street 
over the possession of unexploded crackers; 
and when she climbed the stairs of her 
home, grimy, happy and breathless with 
the excitement of it all, a new joy awaited 
her. The fine clothing to be worn by the 
members of the family on the morrow was 
spread out on the chairs of the living-room 
—rich embroideries for the girls, and green 
silk trousers that tied at the ankles and a 
purple silk blouse for Guy Juy. 

“You may put them on now” said the 
mother, and all scampered away to dress 
themselves in their holiday attire. 

‘“Aih-yah!” cried Guy Juy, as_ she 
strutted about with her hands tucked in her 
Jong sleeves. “Don’t you wish that you 
were boys, so that you could always do 
exactly as you please? Hai-ie! You are 
only good-for-nothing girls dressed for the 
market like pigs, and have to sit around 
home waiting for someone to buy you! 
Don’t you wish that you could make New 
Year calls on merchants, drink rice wine 
and get presents of silver? And when I 
am old enough I shall be a fighting man!”’ 

The older girls frowned and angry retorts 
rose to their lips, but their mother scowled 
at them and shook her head. 
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Guy Juy was calculating the amount of 
money she would receive on the morrow, 
wondering if it would be enough to pay for 
a revolver, when a ring came at the door, 
and Quan Quock Ming entered, red in the 
face with anger and the exertion of climb- 
ing the stairs. He stopped when his eyes 
fell upon Guy Juy, and he stood glaring 
at her malevolently till he could -get his 
breath. With the prank of the afternoon 
still fresh in her mind she slipped to her 
father’s side for protection. Quan Quock 
Ming turned to Chan Gow Doy and raising 
his hands high above his head roared: 

“The time has come, Chan Gow Doy! 
The time has come!” 

Then he strode across the room 
shook a fat finger in Guy Juy’s face. 

“T made a boy of you, and now [I shall 
make a girl of you!” he bellowed. 

“You shan’t! You can’t!” cried Guy Juy 

“T won't be a girl!” 


and 


with an oath. ‘TI 

For the first time in her life she felt the 
weight of her father’s hand. A buffet on 
the side of the head sent her sprawling 
upon the floor. 

“Let that teach you the respect that is 
due your elders!”” he roared. “You are 
a girl! You have always been a girl—and 


The next “Tale of Old Chinatown” 


will be “The Boy Girl” 
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you shall remain a girl! Garb and com- 
port yourself accordingly, or you shall be 
well beaten!” 


On the morning of the New Year Guy 
Juy, dressed in a cast-off suit of girl’s cloth- 
ing, her forehead shaven like a boy’s, sat 
in sullen silence listening to the taunts and 
jeers of her elder sisters while they attired 
themselves for the holiday. 

“Look at the boy girl!” exclaimed one. 

“No; that is a girl boy!” laughed another. 

Ah Bot, attired in a yellow silk blouse 
and blue silk trousers, his head freshly shaven 
and his queue carefully braided, came to bid 
Guy Juy good-by before departing with his 
father to pay the New Year calls. 

“Where is Guy Juy?” he asked. 

“Aih-yah!” laughed one of his sisters. 
“There is no Guy Juy; but there is Ah Chut!” 

“See!” cried another. ‘The great fight- 
ing man is only the seventh pig!” 

Guy Juy flew at them in a frenzy of 
rage, cursing, scratching, kicking and biting, 
till she was overpowered by her sisters and 
beaten by her parents. And they flung 
her into a corner like a bundle of old rags, 
locked the door upon her and left her to 
her own-meditations. 


in the November number. 


NOON IN PORTSMOUTH SQUARE 


By ISABELLE HOWE FISKE 








The fountain-galleon in Portsmouth Square 
Is Louis Stevenson’s; for joy of him 
Erected, not as to a memory dim; 

And sought as freely as the golden air 

Breathed by these toilers, briefly idlers, where 
He, too, once seemed to idle, while his mind 
On golden galleons sailed far, to find 

Its treasure island, for a world to share. 


Yonder the strange bright wares of Chinatown 
Fair lading for this magic prow might be: 
How would these loungers and his lovers all 





Crowd round to hear of ships and sailors brown, 


Were he but here, to answer to our call, 


Three-score and young, back from his Southern Sea! 
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HAVE found it!” 

The exclamation broke from 
Captain Jonathan Winship of 
the “Ocean” off Humboldt bar 
in the summer of 1806. The 
Aleuts who lay on the deck 
waiting the lookout’s uy that a sea otter 
had showed, sprang up and dragged their 
bidarkas to the vessel’s rail. But it was a 
golden fleece the captain had sighted. 

For several centuries Humboldt bay had 
wrapped itself in fog whenever the explor- 

















ing navigators came sailing along. Viz- 
caino, Cabrillo and Ferreko had never 


guessed the bay’s existence; Bodega found 
only Trinidad; the bay had twice masked 
itself from Vancouver’s eyes. Discovery 
had waited the coming of a _ gull-eyed 
Yankee skipper and a chantying Boston 
crew. 

“T knew there must be a land-locked 
harbor somewhere between the Golden Gate 
and the Columbia river mouth, and—I 
have found it!” If Winship had a regret 
it was that he was under charter to the 
Russian American Fur Company and that 
his discovery must carry the name of the 
Czar. The captain of the “Ocean” bore 
as close as he dared to the unsounded bar 
and found the sea thundering across into a 
treasure of a harbor that could give im- 
mediate anchorage to all the ships since 
Jason. Then he gave up his southerly 
course and many promising otter skins and 
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hurried northward again. He was carrying 
the news to Rezanov. 

Baron Nicolai Petrovich de Rezanov 
had moved Russia to circumnavigate the 
globe. He had won from Alexander I a 
charter granting his company privileges 
equal to those the East India Company 
had wheedled from the British crown. 
Only a few months before, he had left his 
starving companions at Sitka and gone 
in the “Juno” to the Spanish settlement 
on San Francisco bay to trade St. Peters- 
burg wares for food. Storms had thwarted 
his plan to take possession of the Columbia 
river for his company and the Czar while 
on the way, but Spanish laws had not pre- 
vented him from storing the “Juno’s” 
hold with flour and dried meats, nor from 
winning the sweet nuptial promise of 
Dofa Concepcion -Arguello, daughter of 
the comandante, and fairest of California 
maids. Winship’s news of his_history- 
breeding discovery must have come to 
Rezanov’s ear even as he said good-by to 
his resuscitated companions at Sitka and 
prepared to ride overland to St. Peters- 
burg to ask the Czar, the pope and the 
King of Spain to sanction his coming mar- 
riage. He wrote letters that tell still of his 
dream of an empire that should reach from 
Alaska well-nigh to the cacti of the Mexican 
line. He would hurry back to his bride 
and then—a stronghold on the Columbia 
and another at new-found Humboldt bay! 
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The long journey across 
Siberia was filled with difficul- 
ties. The impatient Rezanov 
fell from his saddle with a 
fever. At Krasnoiarsk he died. 
The most beautiful maiden in 
California was to become the 
bride of the church alone; the 
veil they draped on her was 
the somber veiling of a nun. 
The great Russian American 
Company was to drift help- 
lessly with its master helmsman 
gone. The Russian eagles 
were never to scream in the 
narrow vault across which the 
red forests of Humboldt whis- 
pered to the sky. 


“T have found it!” 

Thus cried Dr. Josiah Gregg 
to his seven companions as 
they stood at the edge of 
Humboldt bay five days before 
Christmas in 1849, and the 
words salved the appalling 
hardships of the path by 
which they had come. 

On November 5th Gregg, a 
man of scientific education and 
experience, and the seven had 
left Rich Bar in a basin of the 
Trinity, whither they had 
gone in the summer over the 
Red Bluff and Shasta trail. 
November had brought an end 
of the gold and almost an end 
of the food. The desperate 
eight had set out to find the 
great bay, with its shelter of 
unheard-of trees the Indians 
said lay five suns to the west. 
They had fought with storms, 
with hunger and with enor- 
mous bears. They had won 
their escape from eight hundred 
painted and hostile Indians by 
a shot that brought a .oose 
tumbling from the sky. They 
had been lost in the strange, 
awesome, terrifying redwood 
forest. They had reached the 
ocean at the mouth of Little 
river, had quarreled and 
threatened each other at Mad 
river; and when David A. 
Buck returned from a water 





A leafy tunnel through the trees 
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hunt in the dark with a kettle 
of stuff that made their coffee 
taste of salt, they knew their 
search, if not their peril, had 
come to its end. 

“We have found a magnifi- 
cent bay!” cried Gregg, the 
leader, when morning revealed 
their prize. ‘Henceforth ships 
will come here with ail the 
supplies that go in to the 
mines. Let uslay out our city 
and be rich!” 

Hastily they marked out 
their city and were—hungry. 
Neither their bay, nor its 
gated sandspit on the outer 
side, nor its curving beach 
could minister to their imme- 
diate necessities. They could 
not retrace their steps to starv- 
ing Rich Bar. They must 
press down the coast to San 
Francisco. Gregg and three 
others wished to follow the 
shore of the sea. Four of the 
party declared they would 
strike across the high moun- 
tains toward the Sacramento 
river trail. All swore them- 
selves to secrecy until they 
could come back to their 
richer-than-nuggets find. 

Dr. Gregg and his three got 
through at last with their en- 
thusiasm wasted in exhaustion. 


The other quartet climbed 
through the mountain tops 


and when they no longer had 
strips of deer hide to boil and 
gnaw they staggered on with 
bellies empty. Against an 
open hillside sat eight grizzly 
bears. The four starvelings 
planned an attack. L. K. 
Wood fired and brought down 
his bear. The man_ behind 
him lost courage and ran for 
a tree. One of the other men 
dropped a bear and ran. Five 
grizzlies ambled off. One came 
bolting down upon Wood. 
He stood his ground for a 
time, trying to reload his gun. 
Then he made for a buckeye, 
but was too weak to draw his 
body up out of reach. The old 
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female seized his ankle and jerked him 
to the ground. One of the bears that had 
fallen now revived and came and sunk its 
teeth in the clothing on Wood’s chest. 
The grizzlies pulled against each other 
until they tore every garment from the 
unresisting man. Having apparently torn 
their troublesome assailant to pieces, the 
grizzlies withdrew. When Wood dared to 
move, the bears returned to crush _ his 
shoulder and break his leg. Wood’s com- 
panions attempted his rescue and after 
firing they were barely able to get back 
into their trees. After five hours of toying 
with Wood’s broken body, the bears dis- 
appeared. Wood’s wounds were crudely 
dressed, and meat was secured from the 
carcass so dearly achieved. Wood urged 
his companions to shoot him and be rid 
of a burden that might cost them all their 


lives. They insisted upon carrying him 
along. At a rancheria they made bold to 


bargain with a chief for the care of Wood 
until they could return with assistance and 
supplies. The chief took all their proffered 
trinkets, then drove them out. After 
suffering and privation to which any but 
iron men must have succumbed, they 
reached a ranch in Sonoma county and left 
Wood in the care of Mrs. Mark West. 
Slowly he grew back to health. It was his 
pen that wrote the graphic story of the 
expedition. 

But not one of the eight sharers of the 
precious secret of discovery was able to 
return to Humboldt while yet the bay re- 
mained their own. 


“T have found it!” 

This time the words jubilated from the 
lips of Lieutenant Douglas Ottinger in 
April, 1850. With his fifty partners he had 
sailed from San Francisco on the ‘Laura 
Virginia” to discover the outlets of the 
Klamath and the Trinity for the purpose 
of establishing ocean commerce with the 
gold regions from which those rivers 
dropped down. Before they had discovered 
the mouth of either river, the landing party, 
led by E. H. Howard, tricked opposing 
Indians with a compass and a gun that 
could speak a hole through a tree, and came 
upon the dimpling bay. A crew in a whale 
boat first made the crossing from the open 
sea; then Lieutenant Ottinger crowded on 
sail and let the little “Laura Virginia” 
drive over the bar ahead of the monstrous 
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waves. As the anchor went down he 
shouted: ‘Beyond all doubt I have found 
the harbor of our fortunes. This is better 
than we sought. The trade of an empire 
must here go in and out. Let’s take pos- 
session and prepare to live like kings!” 

They named the bay Humboldt after 
the illustrious Prussian baron. For a 
time it was a question whether Eureka or 
Arcata, at first called Union, was to be the 
port metropolis. Today Eureka has thir- 
teen thousand population and Arcata only 
fifteen hundred, but the little “white city” 
is famous for a beauty that is classic when 
seen across six miles of shimmering blue. 

With the passing of time their city be- 
came all that the “Laura Virginia” party 
expected. Men got over their first fear 
of the titanic redwoods and learned to 
lumber the appalling trees with profit. 
Much of the lumber went into the build- 
ing of San Francisco. The fertile valleys 
were brought under cultivation. But 
Eureka, with many a wealthy citizen 
calling it home, remained the capital of a 
principality that was shut off from the 
world. None but the ruggedly adventurous 
flowed into it over its eastern and southern 
wall of mountains; none but those hardy 
enough to disdain a breaking bar came to 
it regularly from the sea. 


“T have found it!” 

A sun-seasoned man unrolled a map that 
seemed to be his pride on a mahogany 
table and looked into the pink-white faces 
of a board of directors that represented 
money. “Yes,” re-affirmed the seamed 
and seasoned engineer, “‘I have found the 
all-rail route to Eureka. From Ukiah the 
line goes northward through Willits to 
Outlook creek, which it crosses twelve 
times in twenty-two miles before the can- 
yon of the Eel is reached. The line follows 
down the Eel river one hundred and twenty 
miles to Fernbridge, thence goes northerly 
twenty miles over a logging railroad already 
built to Eureka. Three times the Eel must 
be bridged. There will be two or three 
dozen tunnels.” 

“What’s the country like geologically?” 
one director inquired. 

“Like a pudding” the engineer replied. 
“The ground is soft, shifting, and mostly 
standing on end. Where you would expect 
a raisin in the pudding you will find a 
boulder as big as a hotel. It is amammoth, 
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The greater part of the hilly land of Humboldt has been given over to cattle ranging, the annual production 
of beef being two and one-half million pounds. The soil and climate give a constant and 
marvelous crop of clover, and the cool, even temperature of the coast, with an 
absence of mosquitos and flies, presents ideal conditions for dairying 


monstrous, marvelous country we are about 
to invade.” 

“How long will the extension be and what 
will it cost?” inquired the president softly 
by way of getting down to brass tacks. 

“The distance between Ukiah and Eu- 
reka is 187 miles,” the engineer answered, 
“and I believe we can put the road into 
operation for less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars a mile.” 

The president figured briskly on a blotter. 

“Well,” he broke the silence into which 
his fellow members seemed to have been 
stunned, “that’s only two dollars an inch, 
and who wouldn’t give two dollars to open 
up a country three times as large as the 
sovereign state of Rhode Island and hav- 
ing ten times the natural resources to begin 
with?” 


The extension has been made. The 
railroad has completed a job bigger than it 
looked from the foremost end. It now be- 
comes possible to cross San Francisco bay to 
Sausalito after dinner, retire to a Pullman 


berth, and leave the car at breakfast time 
at Eureka. That is how the tired business 
man may often make the trip. But every 
man, woman or child able to comprehend 
scenery of the fourth dimension—meaning 
a dimension that is not encompassed in 
length, breadth and thickness—will want 
to see every possible inch of the country 
by the strong light of day. The train 
travels at first through meadow lands, 
fruit trees and vines. Then come the oaks 
and the laurels and the pines. The canyon 
of the Eel is a stupendous scenic causeway 
that meanders leisurely to the sea. The 
country is still so virginal that the deer 
emerge from the thick cover of Douglas 
fir in herds in coming down to drink. Mid- 
way of the canyon one leaves the maple 
groves, the alder clusters and the gigantic 
madronos and begins to thread solid pha- 
lanxes of redwoods standing as they have 
stood through half the recorded history of 
man. In making a pathway for the train 
the question probably arose with regard to 
certain of the elder trees, whether it would 
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be easier to cut them down or merely to 
cut them through. In that procession of 
mighty cylinders flashing past the car 
windows it is possible to distinguish a red 
water tank only by its supporting legs. 


The route leaves the woods to traverse 


the delta of the Eel, which is as fecund as 
the delta of the Nile, and thence winding 
through endless herds of dairy Jerseys 
Per- 


comes again to salt water at Eureka. 
haps the traveler 
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show plainly its pretensions in the matter 
of fashion and form, it is not an hour’s 
ride to the heart of the primitive. Twenty 
miles will carry one to untouched timber, 
to a dwelling built of logs, to a bear track 
in the road. There are plenty of men still 
living who fought with Indians. One told 
me how, in his days of soldiering at Fort 
Seward, he helped hang nine to a single 
tree. Two middle-aged ladies tell how as 

girls they were hid- 





could pass over any 
other three hundred 
miles of railroad in 
America with his 
eyes shut and lose 
than on this 
brand-new line from 
bay to bay. 

For two genera- 
tions Humboldt got 
along without a 
locomotive’s_ shriek, 
rare test of the re- 
gion’s self-suffic- 


less 


iency. Eureka be- 
came the _ largest 
town in America 
with a commerce 


borne wholly by sea. 
It came to possess 
more hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar citizens 
than other towns of 
its size. Commer- 
cially Humboldt has 
been able to fix the 
price of lumber and 
butter; politically it 
has been — strong 
enough to induce the 
federal government | 
to spend more than 
three million dollars 
in building jetties at 
the entrance to her 
bay, and to name a governor of the state. 

Humboldt is not to be thought of in 
puny terms of acres. Humboldt contains 
thirty-five hundred square miles. The 
population, aggregating thirty-five thou- 
sand, shows ten persons to the mile, but 
this measure of density is purely theoretical, 
for on some of the main traveled roads 
ranch-house may talk to ranch-house only 
by using the long-distance ‘phone. From 
Eureka, whose residents and residences 








Forested rivers meander gently to the neighboring Pacific 


den by their mother 
under a_ pile of 
boughs while their 
home was __ being 
burned, to save their 
tempting scalp-locks 
and their lives. The 
point is, that the 
country is still wil- 
derness enough to 
satisfy the heart 
most oversated with 
the artifice of civili- 
zation. 

Humboldt lies in 
the shadow of its 
mighty trees. The 
joyful fact about the 
redwood forest a 
hundred miles long 
and ten miles wide 
is that some of it is 
likely to be standing 
for another hundred 
years. It is esti- 
mated that the lum- 
ber on the stump, in 
spite of more than 
half a century of 
hacking, amounts to 
forty-five billion feet, 
which doubtless is a 
tidy amount, if you 
are able to get any 
mental reaction from 
such a sum. It should be added that the 
yearly shipments amount to a mere four 
hundred million feet, worth about seven 
million dollars; and thus it is reasonably 
certain that there will still be redwoods to 
camp under when the poorest of us has 
achieved his own fifty-horse-power machine 
and a month to take it on tour. 

The Sequoia sempervirens are the Se- 
quoia gigantea reduced to terms that the 
human may learn to understand. As a 
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rule they are not quite so large and they 
are easier to grasp mentally if only on 
account of their symmetry and number. 
When I stand in front of the Grizzly 
Giant of the Mariposa Grove I always feel 
that I am going to blow up. After moving 
steadily through the Humboldt trees for 
an hour I found I could breathe normally 
and was no longer obsessed with the idea 
that I was in Brobdingnag. I think it is 
the multiplicity of 
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automobile in such a place to let me look 
around. It was his hat that came off first. 
He reached down reverently and hushed 
the purr of the engine. 

“Hypocrite!” I exclaimed. “You are 
in the business of cutting them down.” 

“T am forced to cut them down at the 
command of milord Dividends” the mana- 
ger of the biggest mill replied; ‘‘yet every 
time I go through this grove I take off my 

hat and whisper my 





the trees and the in- 
variable harmony of 
their dreadful pro- 
portions that enables 
one to accept them 
as belonging to his 
world. 

Complete though 
each tapering bole 
appears, it is the 
forest and not the 
individual tree that 
is the unit. It is 
only the outposts 
along the edges of a 
grove that are braced 
against the wind, 
just as it is these 
alone that have 
branches draping 
them down to the 
ground. Maybe the 
pillars within these 
temples of Solomon 
have no lower limbs 
because the coaxing 
sun is never able to 
get at the bark, but 
it ispleasant to fancy 








faltering prayers.” 
On Bull creek is 

the finest forest that 

breaks through the 


crust of the world. 
It stands close to 
Dyerville, now a 





railroad station. The 
Humboldt supervis- 
ors invested a million 
and a half in bonds 
in order that the 
State Highway 
might be built 
through the grove at 
once. Many of the 
trees are twenty feet 
in thickness. The 
largest single speci- 
men is twenty-three 
feet through at the 
height of a man’s 
head, and eleven and 
a half feet at its first 
limb, one hundred 
and _ sixty-one feet 
above the ground. 
The bole below that 
first limb would saw 


that the outposts do | into three hundred 
the guarding and the and eighty-four 
bearing so that the thousand feet — of 
protected vestals lumber, worth, at 
with singleness of The pack train, little sister to the stage and railway current prices, 
purpose may lift $9000. Half the 


each its frondose offering straight into the 
sky 

Biids feel the solemnity of these woods. 
{ heard no cautious trill, caught no brief 
flash of a wing. There are no nests in these 
securest of all tops. And I am convinced 
that not even the human ever acquires 
careless familiarity in the depths where 
the brakes grow yards high and the oxalis 
carpet lets one sink to his knees. The 
manager of the biggest mill stopped his 


tree’s life antedates the Christian era. 

A movement is on foot to provide a 
permanent redwood park. One _ proposal 
covers seventeen hundred acres at Fortuna; 
another fifteen thousand acres on the Kla- 
math river. 

Special machinery was invented for 
lumbering the trees. The butt log is so 
heavy that it will not float unbuoyed in 
the mill pond. The trees average forty 
to the acre and their felling is mapped out 




















Fort Seward presents an example of the change that now comes over the Humboldt country. The advent of 
the railroad has made of a ranch in a remote region of the hills a town giving a rich section 
of an adjoining county its natural point of contact with the rails 


by an engineer. The logs are brought to 
the rails by the use of cables and donkey 
engines, and often a single log loads a car. 
In the great plant of the Pacific Lumber 
Company at Scotia I saw a butt log eight- 
een feet long, nine in diameter and weigh- 
ing sixty tons handled by marvelous steel 
arms as easily and daintily as a cigarette 
is twirled in the fingers of a Filipino girl. 
The forty-foot band-saw divided it into 
two-inch slabs as trimly as though it were 


a cheese. This largest of all the mills 
moves its lumber about with suspended 
monorail motors that reach down. steel 
hands and lift the product in units weigh- 
ing tons. The company, with nearly one 
hundred thousand acres of timber, guar- 
anteeing its activity during a century, is 
making many interesting economic experi- 
ments in the handling and housing of 
its seventeen hundred men. Adventures 
in contentment for workingmen, these 














Close beside the hotel at Fort Seward stands the staunch log cabin where the Fort Seward commander once 


dwelt and where U 


. 8. Grant found shelter on many a weary night. 


Curious autos halt at 


its staring door and the new trains whistle irreverently and grind to a 
722 standstill at the station in its backdoor garden plot 
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experiments might be called. On the sand- 
spit at Samoa across the bay from Eureka 
is the huge plant of the A. B. Hammond 
Company, working the second largest mills. 

The coming of the railroad opens a vast 
new market to the mills, a market they are 
preparing to supply by increasing and re- 
fining their facilities. Always the product 
has gone out of Humboldt bay in ships, 
and the loading and unloading in rope 
slings has damaged the soft wood. Most 
goods had to be sent out in the rough. 
Cargoes will continue to go to Australia, 
to India and to China by sea, but the East- 
ern market will now be served direct from 
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and yet fruits and grains have yielded an 
extraordinary reward. At Fort Seward in 
the southern end of the county four crops 
of alfalfa are raised without flooding; ber- 
ries, peaches and vegetables thrive; and I 
saw a neglected orchard in which the apple 
trees of six varieties were less like trees 
than like penstocks through which the earth 
expressed its eager fertility in a red and 
yellow flood. Last year Humboldt apples, 
exhibited for the first time at the Watson- 
ville apple show by persons who wished to 
have them judged, carried off a score of 
prizes. George E. Rowe, vice-president 
of the American Pomological Society, was 


The sejwoia sempervirens are the sequoia gigantea reduced to terms that the human may understand. Special 


machinery was invented for lumbering in the redwoods of Humboldt. 
The bole below the! first limb of the largest specimen among the Bull 


not float unbuoyed in the mill pond. 


The butt log is so heavy that it will 


Creek redwoods would saw into three hundred and eighty-four thousand feet of lumber, worth, at current 


prices, $9000. 


the mills in cars, with finishing lumber that 
has been dried in kilns. 

The Humboldt Development Committee 
is working for a plant which, it is hoped, 
will save the bits of redwood waste from the 
furnace and turn them annually into one 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of the 
finest grade of paper. 

Only five per cent of Humboldt’s thirty- 
five thousand square miles is level ground, 
but the hills, for the most part, are fertile. 
If the topography makes irrigation im- 
practicable, an average rainfall of sixty- 
five inches and the fogs the redwoods love 
make it unnecessary. The greater part of 
the hilly country has been given over to 
cattle ranging, the annual production of 
beef being two and a half million pounds, 


Half that tree’s life antedates the Christian era 


so interested in the apples to which he had 
awarded prizes that he visited the region 
where a hundred thousand boxes of them 
were grown, spent a month in investigation, 
and declared that “Humboldt county is 
the most perfect garden spot in America.” 

Thirty years ago Humboldt was the 
banner county for potatoes. The method 
of getting to market was not satisfactory. 
Somebody tried red clover and found that 
the soil and climate gave a constant and 
marvelous crop. The cool, even tempera- 
ture of the coast, with an absence of mos- 
quitoes and flies, presented the ideal con- 
dition for dairying. Now two and a quarter 
million dollars’ worth of dairy products go 
out of the county in a year, after the home 
population has been supplied. Ferndale 
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is the great dairying center of the Eel 
river valley. On ten thousand acres graze 
eight thousand cows. In the Arcata bottom 
the herds number five thousand head. The 
herds of Elk river, Beatrice, Loleta, Fresh- 
water and Orrick bring the total up to 
twenty thousand. Jersey, Guernsey and 
Holstein strains predominate. Three hun- 
dred pounds of butter fat is a low estimate 
of the annual yield per cow, and many cows 
produce six hundred pounds. In addition 
to the creamcrics and cheese factories, there 
is a large milk-condensing plant and a dry 
milk factory that daily turns one hundred 
thousand pounds of milk into white powder. 
Sheep-raising 
has always been 
profitable be cause 
the uniformity of 
the feed gives a 
steady growth to 
the wool. There 
are no weak spots 
in the fiber. 
Eureka the 
worthy capital of 
the Humboldt 
kingdom. It 
worthy of Cap- 
tain Winship and 
Dr. Gregg and 
Lieutenant Ottin- 
ger and the sac- 
rifices they made. 
It is worthy of 
Ulysses S. Grant 
who, when a cap- 
tain of infantry, 
was stationed at 


is 


Is 


the largest 


Eureka became 


commerce borne 
Fort Humboldt 
in 1853, and who in his memoirs. tells 
of his long rides among the redwoods, 


“a species of red cedars of immense size.” 
It is worthy of Bret Harte, who worked at 
Arcata as a printer, and in Eureka penned 
his first successful tale. The town 
reminiscent of old Seth Kinman, a fearless 
hunter who killed unbelievable numbers 
of grizzly bears and elk, and who delivered 
curious trophies of the chase to the delighted 
hands of four presidents at Washington. 
Nor are the town’s interesting citizens all 
the past. Today a scientific multi- 
millionaire who has transferred his resi- 
dence from New York to the redwood me- 
tropolis is demonstrating by advanced 
experimentation the highest possibilities 


IS 


of 
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of the soil. His work supplements that of 
Albert Etter, a plant wizard, who is be- 
lieved to have given Humboldt the ideal 
strawberry of the world. In Eureka is the 
office of the first “farm adviser” to be em- 
ployed officially in the West. Prof. H. A. 
Christiansen is discovering to the people 
the unexpected riches to be taken from 
their soil, and is establishing the best agri- 
cultural usages land from which the 
forest has been cleared. In the heart of the 
town is the studio of Artist C. T. Wilson 
who in nine years of solitary communing 
with the great trees has learned to paint these 
age-old monarchs of the forest as they are. 


of 


Steamers - sail 
regularly from 
Eureka to San 
Francisco and 


Portland. A thou- 
sand ships enter 
and leave the bay 
in a year, with a 
net tonnage of 
seven hundred 
thousand tons. 
On an island 
the house of the 
Sequoia Yacht 
Club and moored 
in the little fleet 
is the ‘‘Oreades,” 
which lifted the 
challenge cup 
away from San 
Francisco. The 
real romance of 
the harbor clings 
to the tiny fishing 
boats that 
the bar for crabs—for the monstrous jetty 
crabs that’ are certain to bring the gastro- 
nomic fame to Eureka that Quelle crawfish 
have brought to Portland and bayou oysters 
to New Orleans. A dishof crab d/a Crothers 
is enough to lure one to Eureka even if there 
were no train. 

The purchase of a logging road has al- 
ready extended the railroad from Eureka 
thirty miles northward to historic Trinidad. 
Against the harbor rock that now supports 
a lighthouse Juan de Bodega’s vessel rubbed 
its side while the commander made a study 
of California’s peculiar tides in the good 
year 1775. Thousands of busy miners, 
lumbermen and traders once thronged the 
Trinidad streets. Two hundred miles of 


is 


town in America with a 
wholly by sea 
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The Fourth Cry of “Eureka!” Rufus Steele 


‘asy building would connect Trinidad with 
a railroad newly built to Coos Bay, and if 
the gap is closed Eureka will be the midway 
city on a coast rail route extending from 
San Francisco to Portland. 

The back country of Humboldt ceases 
to be an isolated fastness. Five rivers— 
the Klamath, the Little, the Mad, the Eel 
and the Mattole—as well as Redwood 
creek, which might have been a river too, 
leave a fertile pathway where they cross 
the county to the sea. Quiet rivers they 
are in summer with riffles connecting the 
glassy pools of unbelievable ultramarine, 
but in winter they roar with floods that 
must go quickly 
or else drown out 
the mountains. 
Into this back 
country people 
will pour. Here 
are opportunity 
and the sweeter 
life. Whoever has 
read the book of 
Exodus or who- 
ever knows the 
story of the Klon- 
dike stampede 
can foresee the 
inrushing of the 
human tide. Ten 
inhabitants to the 
square mile— 
why, some of that 
country now 
given over to the 
bears and_ their 
forest compan- 
ions will support 
ten hundred healthy appetites to the mile! 

Fort Seward, among sublimely beautiful 
hills, presents an interesting example of 
the change. The district was remote until 
the steel rails crept straight through its 
heart. A company of wise investors bought 
a ranch of twenty-three thousand acres. 
First soil experts were brought from the 
University of California to determine what 
crops would thrive. It was proposed to cut 
the land into parcels according to its pro- 
ducing possibilities—the idea being to give 
the settler something that would take care 
of him and his family during the five years 
that his apple trees were getting ready to 
pay the bills. Suddenly the subdividers 
found that the very center of their vast 





Here are opportunity and the sweeter life. with a 
present population of ten to the square mile 
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holding was needed for a town that prom- 
ised to become a city. Water drains to this 
center from every direction. Trade an- 
nounced that it was ready to do the same. 
A rich section of Trinity called for a town 
here as its natural point of contact with the 
rails. The Humboldt supervisors have ap- 
propriated thirty thousand dollars to build 
a suspension bridge over the Eel river and 
the railroad to let the farmers enter the 
town of Fort Seward, which a landscape 
architect is laying out in a way to preserve 
its beauty of tree and dell. 

In front of the staunch log cabin where the 
Fort Seward commander once dwelt and 
where U.S. Grant 
found refuge on 
many a_ tired 
night, the Bur- 
bank spineless 
cactus forms a 
hedge. Curious 
autos halt at its 
staring door, 
while the new 
trains whistle ir- 
reverently and 
grind to a stand- 
still at the station 
in its backdoor 
garden plot. Close 
by stands the gi- 
gantic madrono 
upon which nine 
Indians formed a 
pendulous deco- 
ration in the still 
hush of a Sabbath 
morning some 
fifty years ago. 

An indescribable wonderland suddenly 
made accessible to the world—this probably 
is Humboldt’s strongest appeal. The settler 
will find the way to his destined place, but 
ahead of him will have hastened the many 
who wished to see and be awed, who wished 
to drink the good red draught of the primi- 
tive to the refreshment of their attenuated 
souls. The huntsman and the angler will 
leap from the slowing train. The furred 
game is plentiful and almost shockingly 
tame. For along time Fort Seward was the 
end of steel, and not infrequently the three 
auto stages from Longvale would draw up 
to the hotel at evening each with a happy 
passenger holding the carcass of a buck 
across his knees. As for the fishing—well, 




















A thousand ships enter and leave 
here Bret Harte penned his first successful tale an 
employed official! West. When a gap of tw 
the midway City on a Coast rall route 
the man who knows would cheerfully 


leave the deciding game of the pennant 
series if word came to the bleachers that 
the steelhead run was on in the Eel. This 
fishing is declared by its experienced 
devotees to furnish the very acme of 
all piscatorial thrills. And the supply may 
never be exhausted, since the steelhead 
come in from the ample and _ protecting 
sea. 

The Highway Commission will be at work 
for several years on the forty miles of road- 
way through the redwood groves, but the 
present roads tax only the motorist’s care. 
The trip around the Devil’s Elbow with its 
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the bay by which sits Eureka, the capital of the Humboldt kingdom, 
Where is the office of the first ‘ 
o hun | 
extending irom San Francisco to Portland. 


“farm adviser” to be 
closed by rail, Eureka will be 





red miles shall be 


prospect of forest and river supplies the 
motorist with his favorite tale. 

Join Winship and Gregg and Ottinger 
and go find Eureka. You will not need 
their hardihood to take you there today, 
yet when you have made discovery of their 
bay your lips will frame the exclamation 
their own lips framed so long ago. If you 
stop en route to commune with the purple 
trees your I-have-found-it! will first escape 
you when you have stood for a moment with 
round uplifted eyes. And this Eureka! will 
be no mere exclaiming of the lips; it will 
be the involuntary anthem rising from a 
long-expectant heart. 





THE REASON 


By ANTOINETTE DECOURSEY PATTERSON 


They wonder that no tears my eyes have wet, 


That I am calm although I saw you die; 


They do not understand, or they forget, 


Our souls have never said good-by. 
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The Exposition Mural Paintings 


These paintings are reproduced from plates made on the [:xposition grounds by color engravers 








“ART CROWNED BY TIME,” BY MILTON HERBERT BANCROFT 


This panel, fourteen feet by eighteen feet, will decorate one of the entrances to the Court of the Pour Season 
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“THE EXPOSITION 
THAT WILL BE READY” 


(Official Proclamation by the President of the Exposition) 


TO THE COMMISSIONERS FROM FOREIGN NATIONS AND 
FROM STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Gentlemen: 


There have been reports that the Exposition, because of the war in 
Europe, would be postponed. It will not be postponed. 

There have been published statements that the war in Europe would 
seriously affect the commercial or educational importance or the financial 
success of the Exposition. They will not be so affected. 

The Exposition will open on its scheduled date—February 20th, 1915. 
It will be completely ready when open. It is more than ninety per cent 
completed today. Nothing will be permitted to interfere with the con- 
summation of the plans originally laid down. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe its success, in any phase, 
will be any less than that which was so certain before European war broke 
out. Not one of the nations at war has notified us of an intention to with- 
draw her participation; France and Italy have in fact notified us that their 
plans remain unchanged, but even if we should lose the others the interest 
and importance of the Exposition would still as a whole, surpass all 
precedent. 

As to the domestic participation, the effect of the European war seems 
likely to be rather advantageous than otherwise. The stimulus on exhibits 
is already felt, as American manufacturers become impressed with the 
opportunity given by the Exposition for bringing their goods to the atten- 
tion of the large distributors of Central-South America, the Orient and 
Canada. 

We consider it our duty alike to our nation, to the participating nations, 
to our exhibitors and to ourselves, to carry out the plans as originally laid 
down and which, now nearly at fruition, promise the most important, the 
most beautiful and the most successful Exposition in history. 

(Signed) CHARLES C. MOORE, 


President. 
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A little over year ago, dredges were at work filling in a tract of tide ids 

posts of Fort Mason and the Presidio. Today eleven huge exhibit pala 

domes is that of the average twelve-story city block, stand upon the rec 

separated by gardens, bounded by palm-bordered boulevards. Of the three main courts of the 
the beautiful Court of the Four Seasons is structurally completed 


between the two mi 

he height of whose a 
med ground, flanked by trees, 
Osition, 
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This Court gi 

Exposition. 

of “Hary s , 6 vegers. Each of the four corners of the court is cut diagonally by a double 

colonnade, and in the reeess thus formed, w ‘e the sunlight plays directiy down upon the sculpture, is 
a fountain by Pic » symbolical of one of the seasons 


actory and exciting foretaste of the tremendous aesthetic value of the finished 
hern side of this court is the great niche or half-dome surmounted with a statue 



































The Exposition is 90° completed. When the war broke out in Europe, thirty-five mations of 
the world had announced their participation in the Exposition. Of these, only four are in any 
way involved in the war, and none of these four has indicated that its plans have been changed 
Since the outbreak of war, Japan, Argentine Republic and the Netherlands have all made 
increases in their appropriations for Exposition purposes 
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It has now become 


impossible even to guess at the number of people who are to pass under the beautiful 
arches of the Exposition, 


The greatest western movement in the history of the United States is inevitable 
Untold thousands who would have gone to Europe in spite 


of years, will journey instead through the Canal and the 


of the Exposition, because of the momentum 
ig! ( Golden Gate to the magic City of Color, the 
fairy capital that knows no war 
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IN 
THE 
JOY 

ZONE 


Two huge elephants hold 
in their trunks a section 
of the mile-long scenie 
railway, already in opera- 
tion. For the $350,000 re- 
production of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona by the 
Santa Fe Railway, there 
are giant Cacti, said to be 
the Jargest ever moved. 
One of these cacti stands 
over twenty-five feet high 
and weighs 4000 pounds 
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Not many months ago the dirt began to fly on the barren stretch along the bay for the foundations of 
Now. above creamy colonnades and frescoed cornices. angels are flying to proud 
Panting derricks are hoisting the Exposition scuipture into place angels 
ir places on pedestals and in niches, 





the Exposition palaces. 
perches by domes and minarets 
and goddesses and fairies, artisans, explorers and pioneers are taking the 

overlooking roof and garden and spreading green lawn beside the greater spread of the blue bay 
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AUTOBIRDS OF PASSAGE 


BEING THE RECORD OF A MOTOR FLIGHT 
ALONG the COAST FROM MEXICO to ALASKA 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F. R.G. S. 
Author of: The Last Frontier; Gentlemen Rovers 
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THE CARIBOO TRAIL 


I expostulated. . “Everyone I’ve 

talked to has said that it would be 
perfectly impossible for you to make the 
trip. There are no accommodations for 
women up in the interior, no food fit for 
them, nothing.” 

“Don’t be so obstinate” said the Lovely 
Lady, petulantly. ‘“There’s no reason in 
the world why I can’t goif youcan. Wasn’t 
I the first white woman to travel over the 
Hedjaz Railway, when there wasn’t a place 
to get food between Damascus and El 
Ma’an? And you didn’t hear me complain, 
did you, when they wouldn’t take us into 
that German hotel in Dar-es-Salam_be- 
cause they thought we were English, and 
I cooked our meals on a spirit lamp in the 
room over that horrible saloon where the 
soldiers used to come for their debauches? 
Your Cariboo country can’t be half as bad 
as German East Africa, I’m perfectly sure 
of that. Please let me go—I promise that 
I won’t be any trouble at all.” 

The Lovely Lady is almost irresistible 
when she condescends to plead like that, 
but, though I longed to take her, I re- 
mained adamantine in my refusal, for the 
British Columbian hinterland is about the 
last place in the world to take a woman— 
at least in a motor-car. So I fell back on 
another line of argument. 


“Bu it’s simply out of the question” 


“You mustn’t get the idea that we don’t 
want you” I explained. ‘We do, of course. 
You've been a perfect trump through every 
mile of the trip up from Mexico. But this 
British Columbian business is altogether 
different. It’s a gamble, any way you look 
at it, and with the heavy rains, and the 
perfectly atrocious roads, where there are 
any roads at all, and the winter coming on, 
the cards are already stacked against us. 
In fact, the chances are about even that we 
shall have to abandon the car up there in 
the forest and come out on foot. And be- 
sides, the car will be loaded to the gunwales 
with gasoline and blankets and provisions, 
for after we leave Quesnel we will have to 
cross four hundred miles of wilderness be- 
fore we can buy so much as a soda cracker.” 

“Of course if you put it that way” said 
the Lady bravely, though I saw her lip 
quiver, “there’s nothing more to be said. 
You wouldn’t have much room for extra 
gasoline if you took me, would you? I 
hadn’t thought of that. But I did want to 
finish the trip with you and Tommie. I 
hate to have people think that I’m a quitter, 
or that I can’t go anywhere that a man can 
go.” 

“Any one who has been to the places and 
done the things that you have can never 
be called a quitter’ I reassured her, “‘and 
if it could possibly be managed there’s no 


The account of this journey began in the December, 1913, number. 
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Our motor-car, long, low and grimly powerful, peered from the door 
of its box-ear the morning after our arrival at Asheroit, whence 
we were to make our dash into the unmotored north 


one that Tommie and I would rather have 
along on this forlorn hope that we're set- 
ting out on. I’m awfully sorry—truly I 
am.” 

“Why, it’s quite all right” she answered, 
lightly enough, though I knew that her 
adventurer’s heart was beating time to a 
funeral dirge. “Ill go back to New York 
and wait for you there. And when I sit 
down at a dinner table with pink-shaded 
candles en it and tall thin glasses with 
something sparkling in them, and an or- 
chestra playing behind the palms, I shall 
get my revenge by thinking of you men as 
eating crackers and tinned beef and sleep- 
ing on the wet ground under the dripping 
trees.” 

The next day Tommie ' 
and Billie and I took the 
Lady down to the Seattle 
boat and put her aboard, 
and loaded her with 
peace-offerings in the 
form of flowers and maga- 
zines and candies, and 
then stood on the end of 
the wharf waving our 
hats and_ handkerchiefs 
until the steamer that 
was bearing her United 
Statesward passed out of 
sight behind the wooded 
promontory that masks 
Vancouver harbor. It 
was with chilled spirits 
and dampened ardor that 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


we turned away from the 
empty wharf to make the 
preparations for our dash 
into the unmotored 
Northland, for we knew 
that the Lovely Lady 
would leave a vacancy in 
the car that the gasoline 
and Llankets could not 
fill. If there is a severer 
test of congeniality than 
for three people to travel 
for upwards of three 
thousand miles together 
in a tonneau, then I do 
not know what it is. 
Everything considered, 
it was an almost hopeless 
hope, this expedition on 
which we were embark- 
ing, and no one knew it 
better than ourselves. When we left 
Mexico we announced that we were going 
to get as near the Alaskan border as the 
roads would let us, but when we reached 
Vancouver we found that we were still five 
hundred miles from the southernmost 
boundary of Alaska as the sea-gull flies, 
and fully double that distance by the only 
route possible for an automobile. Our 
route, as we had planned it with the aid 
of the large-scale ordnance maps sent me 
by the government of British Columbia, 
and such meager and indefinite informa- 
tion as we had been able to obtain, was 
briefly this: from Vancouver two hundred 
miles northeastward, along the Fraser, to 





White-topped prairie-schooners, parked at Ashcroft, waiting to be loaded 

with supplies for the far interior. Ashcroft is to British Columbia what 

Mombasa is to British East Africa, what Skagway is to Alaska: the 
beginning of the wilderness, and an outfitting point 
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Autobirds of Passage: 





Ashcroft; thence two hundred and twenty 
miles due north by the Cariboo Trail to 
Quesnel; and from Quesnel northwestward 
by the Yukon Telegraph Trail for another 
four hundred miles, via Fort Fraser, to 
Hazelton, on the Upper Skeena, whence it 
is less than ninety miles in an air-line to 
Stewart, on the Alaskan border. Those to 
whom we had outlined our plans had been 
anything but encouraging. We were told 
that we would never get a dozen miles north 
of Quesnel; that repeated attempts to 






E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S. 
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five-thousand-pound car; that we would 
undoubtedly be caught in the impending 
autumn rains and be compelled to abandon 
our machine altogether; in short, that a 
commission ought to be appointed to in- 
quire into our sanity for seriously contem- 
plating so foolhardy and hazardous an en- 
terprise. All of which only had the effect 
of making us the more determined to pro- 
ceed with our adventure and to trust to 
luck to surmount the obstacles as we came 
to them. 
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Western Canada is slashed across, from west to east, by two great rival railway systems, the 

Canadian Pacific and the Grand Trunk Pacific, running parallel, five hundred miles apart. 

They are connected, as by the cross-bar in a capital H, by the old military road known as the 

Cariboo Trail, which, with its prolongation, runs from Ashcroft on the Canadian Pacific to Fort 
George on the Grand Trunk Pacific 


connect Fort Fraser with the outside world 
by a monthly automobile service had failed; 
that for nearly five hundred miles there was 
no place where we could obtain either gasoline 
or oil; that the representative of a Chicago 
motor company had attempted to make the 
trip to Hazelton two years before with a 
light car specially built for the purpose, 
and that he had been compelled to take it 
apart and pack it on the backs of horses, 
a solution which was obviously impossible 
with our six-cylinder, fifty-four horse-power, 








Without an up-to-the-minute map of 
British Columbia at your elbow it is almost 
impossible to understand the peculiar 
conditions which confronted us. Western 
Canada is slashed across, from west to 
east, by two great rival railway  sys- 
tems: the Canadian Pacific and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific. The former, 
starting from tidewater at Vancouver, 
stretches across the Dominion from ocean 
to ocean, hugging the American boundary 
throughout most of its three thousand 
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We left Asheroft on a clear dry autumn morning, 
tackle, a pick, a shovel, and two axes, to say noth 
Hudson Bay blankets and rubber sheets, a tarpat 
we moved away, Alaskawards, the crowd called ait 





miles, and being, strangely enough, the 
only transcontinental system in North 
America under one name and one manage- 
ment. Starting from Prince Rupert, a 
made-to-order terminal on the northern- 
most coast of British Columbia and only 
a few miles south of the Alaskan border, 
the Grand Trunk Pacific runs eastward, 
paralleling the Canadian Pacific but five 
hundred miles to the north of it, and, when 
completed, will open up to civilization and 
exploitation the rich mines and vast for- 
ests of northern British Columbia and the 
limitless prairies of the Peace river country. 
Connecting these two great railway sys- 
tems, like the cross-bar in a capital H, is the 
old military road known as the Cariboo 
Trail, which, with its prolongation, runs 
from Ashcroft, on the Canadian Pacific, 
to Fort George, on the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific. But, for fear that I do not make my- 
self quite clear, I have made the rough 
sketch which you have seen on the preced- 
ing page. 

In the days when British Columbia was 
still a crown colony and the Canadian Pa- 
cific had yet to be built, the Royal Engi- 
neers brought the southern interior into 
communication with the coast by means of 
a very remarkable road which they con- 
structed along the canyon of the Fraser, 
from Vancouver to Lilloet. After the com- 
pletion of the railway, however, this road, 
which consisted for the most part of a 
narrow shelf blasted in the face of the sheer 


quipped for unfavorable roads with a block and 
ngol extra springs end tires and tubes, provisions, 
in tent, and eight five-gallon tins of gasoline. As 


erus: “Good luck to you; hope you'll get through!”’ 


cliff, quickly fell into disuse, until today, as 
a result of half a century of landslides, 
heavy rains and neglect, it is impassable. 
To get from Vancouver to Ashcroft by 
road, therefore, it is necessary to run south- 
ward almost to Seattle and then strike 
eastward, crossing the Cascade mountains 
by the Snoqualmie Pass and reaching Ash- 
croft through the Okanogan. For us to 
have done this would have necessitated a 
detour of quite six hundred miles, and as 
autumn, with its heavy rains, was al- 
ready at hand, it was out of the question. 
We did the next best thing, therefore, by 
shipping the car to Ashcroft—and follow- 
ing it the next day on the Imperial Lim- 
ited. It is something over two hundred 
miles from Vancouver to Ashcroft and 
there are few railway journeys of similar 
length that can equal it in interest and 
scenery. Throughout almost the entire 
distance the train skirts the precipitous 
walls of the rocky canyon down which the 
Fraser swirls and leaps and thunders on 
its turbulent way to the sea. There is 
scarcely a minute of the eight-hour journey 
that the windows of the Pullmans do not 
frame pictures of extraordinary interest 
and surpassing beauty: Chinese washing 
for gold on the river-bars; bearded, booted 
lumberjacks, riding their mile-long log- 
rafts to the sawmills by the sea; oriental 
farmers, tending their little holdings with 
almost pathetic care; Siwash Indians with 
poised fish-spears, standing like bronze 
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statues on the rocks above the angry river; 
and, most interesting of all, the huge schools 
of spawning salmon which turned portions 
of the river into an iridescent red, which 
actually choked the mouths of the smaller 
tributary streams, and which in places were 
so tightly jammed that a man might al- 
most have walked on them. It was five in 
the afternoon, and the sun showed but a 
scarlet rim over the Cascade range, when 
the train rumbled over a river bridge, a 
station platform thronged with men whose 
broad-brimmed hats shaded brown and 
bearded faces slipped past, and the solici- 
tous Ethiopian, hastening in with his whisk 
broom and his expectant smile, informed 
us that we were at Ashcroft. 

Ashcroft is to British Columbia what 
Mombasa is to British East Africa, what 
Skagway is to Alaska: the beginning of the 
wilderness, and an outfitting point for 
those who are headed into the interior 
on sport or business. Just as Santa Fe 
was the southern terminus of the _his- 
toric Santa Fe Trail, so Ashcroft is the 
southern terminus of the Cariboo Trail 
which was built by the British Government 
in the early sixties to accommodate the mad 
rush to the gold fields of the Cariboo. For 
two hundred and twenty miles the Cariboo 
Trail runs due north, approximating the 
course of the Fraser, but at Quesnel it 
turns at a right angle and continues east- 
ward for another fifty miles or so to Bar- 
kerville, now the main source of British 
Columbia’s gold production. The whole of 
this region is dependent for its communica- 
tion with the outside world upon the mail, 
passenger and freight service maintained 
by the British Columbia Express Company 
—familiarly known as the “B. X.”— 
which maintains a virtual monopoly in 
transportation throughout the whole of 
that great triangle bounded by the Fraser, 
the Thompson and the Rockies. This com- 
pany, with its numerous ramifications, 
occupies a position analogous to that held 
by the Wells-Fargo Company in the days 
before the railways had replaced the stage- 
coach routes across the plains. The com- 
pany operates three classes of coaches — 
passenger, mail and freight—in addition 
to the service of river-steamers which it 
runs during the months when navigation 
is open on the Fraser above Quesnel. The 
company maintains an automobile service 
from Ashcroft to Quesnel, the passengers 
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for Fort George making the balance of the 
journey by river. This is, I suppose, the 
costliest journey for its length in North 
America, and one of the costliest in the 
world, sixty-five dollars being charged for 
the four-hundred-mile trip, with meals and 
sleeping accommodations extra. For any 
one who would see the ‘Last West” in 
all its picturesqueness, it is worth the 
money ten times over. Where else, I ask, 
unless in Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, can you 
still see four-horsed Concord stages, and 
lumbering white-topped prairie-schooners, 
and mile-long pack trains, and log cabins, 
and cow-punchers, and fur-traders, and 
prospectors, and Indians, and all those 
other types and features which charac- 
terized our own frontier of half a century 
ago? 

While we were in Ashcroft we visited 
the “B. X.” headquarters, where the com- 
pany maintains large stables for the break- 
ing of the horses which its agents are con- 
stantly purchasing on the ranges of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, and admirably equipped 
shops for the repair of its rolling stock, all 
of its vehicles, motor-cars and coaches 
alike, being readily distinguishable by their 
scarlet bodies and canary-colored wheels. 
The passenger automobiles cover the two 
hundred and twenty miles between Ash- 
croft and Quesnel in fourteen hours, the 
chauffeurs driving as though the devil were 
at their wheels; the four-horsed mail- 
coaches, by means of relay stations every 
twenty miles or sq, cover the same distance 
in three days; while the fast freight coaches 
—freight on the Cariboo costs seventeen 
cents a pound—spend nearly a week upon 
the trip. Notwithstanding the fantastic 
charges which the company makes for 
passengers and freight, it has many ob- 
stacles to contend with unknown in more 
thickly settled lands, for after the autumn 
rains it sometimes requires thirty horses to 
haul a freight-wagon through the treach- 
erous black mud which is one of British 
Columbia’s most unpleasant features, while 
in winter the service is maintained by 
sledges under even more trying conditions. 

The most striking feature of Ashcroft 
is the great number of freight wagons 
parked in the dusty square beside the rail- 
way siding waiting to be loaded with sup- 
plies for the far interior. Instead of the 
capacious boat-shaped bodies and _ enor- 
mous canvas tops which characterized the 
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American prairie-schooner, these British 
Columbian vehicles have extraordinarily 
high boxes, something like those an Eastern 
farmer uses for hauling bran or malt, with 
canvas covers held in place by hickory 
boughs, and are nearly always coupled in 
pairs. The white covers of the wagons, the 
four, and six, and eight-team “‘swings,”’ the 
picturesque dress and still more picturesque 
language of the “‘swing-bosses,” the jangle 
of harness, the shouting and the oaths, the 
dust, the confusion, all formed a scene 
which caused Tommie to ejaculate, as we 
stood watching it: 
“By Jove, it seems 
though we had 
dropped back _ fifty 
years, doesn’t it?” 

It was upon such 
an incongruous scene 
that our motor-car, 
long, low, and grimly 
powerful, peered from 
the door of its box- 
car the morning after 
our arrival, its de- 
trainment being ef- 
fected by means of a 
pile of railroad ties, 
and much _ patience, 
for Ashcroft possesses 


as 


no facilities for un- 
loading automobiles. 


In anticipation of the 
atrocious roads we 
had been warned to 
prepare for, I had had 
the springs taped and 
the car fitted with 
shock-absorbers _ be- 
fore leaving Vancou- 
ver, waiting until we 
reached Ashcroft, 
where we expected to be able to obtain more 
definite information as to the conditions we 
would encounter, before completing our 
equipment. Had we been going into Africa, 
we could not have spent more thought on 
what we should take with us, for in Africa 
porters are not very expensive and there are 
plenty of them to be had, but we were 
compelled to restrict our equipment to the 
somewhat limited capacity of the motor- 
car. A block-and-tackle to be used in ex- 
tricating ourselves from mud holes (had we 
not taken it along the car would be in one 
of those mud holes still), a pick, a shovel, 
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and two axes (our hands became in turn 
sore, blistered, raw, and calloused from 
their almost constant use), four spare tires, 
a supply of inner tubes, of course, a set of 
extra springs, a Hudson Bay blanket and a 
rubber sheet for each of us, and a tar- 
paulin which could be made to do duty for 
a tent, comprised the essentials of our out- 
fit, which was completed at Quesnel by a 
supply of tinned food and other provisions. 
It’s a costly business, motoring in that re- 
mote corner of the earth. The most essential 
thing, of course, was the gasoline, the entire 
success of our venture 
depending upon our 
ability to carry with us 
a supply suffcient to 
see us over the four 
hundréd miles of wil- 
derness that separate 
Quesnel from the 
scattered settlements 
along the Skeena. By 
reducing our personal 
belongings to a mini- 
mum we succeeded in 
squeezing eight five- 
gallon tins into the 
tonneau of the car 
(how we did it, with 
. all our other things, 
I don’t quite know) 
which, with the twen- 
ty in the tank, gave 
us a total of sixty gal- 


lons. According to 
the estimates of the 
car’s manufacturers, 


this should have kept 
our engines going for 
nearly a _ thousand 

miles; according toour 

own estimates, based 
on previous experience, it should certainly 
have sufficed for at least five hundred; it 
carried us barely half the latter distance. 
Indeed, had we not played to extraordinary 
luck by hearing that a development com- 
pany had the year before transported 
several drums of gasoline to its properties 
in the interior, in a futile attempt to estab- 
lish an automobile service, and had not the 
manager of the company in question courte- 
ously given us letters to his agents at those 
points instructing them to supply us with all 
the gasoline we needed, the car would today 
be rotting in some British Columbian swamp. 


law and order on the 
Cariboo Trail, for he is the only police officer 
in the three hundred miles between Ashcroft 
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The prices of gasoline were not high; they 
were fantastic: at Ashcroft we bought it 
wholesale and it only cost us fifty cents a 
gallon, which was quite within reason; at 
Quesnel we paid a dollar; at Fort Fraser 
the price rose to a dollar and sixty-five 
cents, and at Bobtail lake to two dollars a 
gallon! This, so I was assured by the agents 
of the company, was exactly what it had 
cost to freight it in. I don’t doubt it in 
the least. We didn’t grumble, either— 
we were too glad to get it at any price, for it 
was our most precious supply. 

While we were outfitting in Ashcroft we 
were guests at the Grand Central Hotel, 
where we lounged away several profit- 
able evenings listening to the yarns and the 
gossip of the many kinds of men who fre- 
quent such a place. Barring the Grand 
Hotel at Tiflis, and a certain bar, of which 
I forget the name, in the Calle de San 
Francisco, in the City of Mexico, I know of 
no place where you can rub elbows with so 
many interesting people. Sprawling upon 
the polished bar, or with chairs tilted back 
at a precarious angle and feet resting on 
the rail of the whitewashed stove, were 
prospectors fresh from the Groundhog 
region, their faces, such parts of them, at 
least, as were not bewhiskered, sun-tanned 
to the color of mahogany; English ranch- 
men, their accents broad as their hat- 

_brims, who had ridden in from Lilloet and 
the Okanogan; stage-coach drivers from 
the B. X.—one of them, thanks to the 
aperture left by a broken tooth, had ac- 
quired a remarkable proficiency in decorat- 
ing the whitewashed wall with a patri- 
otic “G. R.” in expectorated tobacco juice; 
out-at-elbows remittance men who, had 
they been back in London, would doubtless 
have been viewing life through the glasses 
of a monocle and a club-window in Picca- 
dilly, but who were now waiting for the 
next mail to bring them the anticipated 
cheques so that they might renew their im- 
paired credit at the bar; a ruddy-faced 
horse-buyer for the Northwest Mounted 
Police—though he was in mufti you could 
have told that he was a soldier as far as 
you could see him, by the cut of his mus- 
tache and the way he carried his shoulders; 
two Americans, one the representative of 
a famous firearms factory, the other a 
drummer for a Chicago packing-house, who 
were engaged in a noisy game of freeze- 
out in a corner; a corduroy-clad engineer 
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who had left a breakwater-building job in 
Brazil to help build a railroad in Canada; 
and a score more of the desperate, the 
needy, or the adventurous—skirmishers all 
on civilization’s firing-line, real pioneers of 
progress. 

We made it a point to ask everyone with 
whom we could scrape an acquaintance as 
to the prospect of our getting through to 
the Skeena, and the more people with whom 
we talked the slimmer seemed to become 
our chances of success. One man assured 
us that there was no road whatever beyond 
Fort Fraser and that we would have to 
take our car apart, as our Chicago prede- 
cessor had done, and pack it through on 
the backs of horses. Another told us that 
there were no bridges on the other side of 
the Fraser, but that we mustn’t let a little 
thing like that worry us because we could 
get the Siwashes to build rafts and ferry 
us across the rivers, though when he 
learned that the loaded car weighed up- 
wards of three tons he wasn’t so optimistic. 
Another cheered our now drooping spirits 
by assuring us that we could always hire 
a passing freighter to haul us out to civil- 
ization—or what stands for civilization 
along the Skeena—if we broke down in the 
forest. 

“An eight-horse swing ought to haul 
you out in a fortnight” he added. 

“What would it cost?” I inquired cau- 
tiously. 

“Oh” he answered carelessly, “if you’re 
a good hand at driving a bargain you ought 
to get it for somewhere round a hundred 
dollars a day.”’ 

That cheered us up considerably. 

We started*from Ashcroft early on an 
autumn morning. The air was as clear and 
dry as Rhine wine; the Cariboo Trail 
twisted northward like a great brown boa- 
constrictor; overhead was a sky of wash- 
tub blue. Almost the entire population 
of the little town had turned out to see us 
off, and as we moved away, the car’s nose 
turned Alaskawards, they gave us a cheer 
and waved their hats and called after us 
!” and “Hope you'll get 


“Good luck to you! 
through, fellows!” Though I had met 


them only two days before, and_ shall 
probably never meet them again, for the 
Cariboo, like the coasts of Africa, is a land 
of How-d’ye-do-and-good-by, I expect that 
it will be many a long day before I fore- 
gather with more interesting men than 











We met one of the stage-coaches on the Trail below the 150 Mile House—it had yellow wheels and its 
scarlet body was hung on leathern springs and its door-panels were decorated with “G. R., 
surmounted, and the boot was filled with sacks of mail. 


” crown- 


It was just the sort of coach that rattled down 


the Boston Post Road when another George was on the throne 


those to whose yarns we listened around 
the hotel stove in Ashcroft. The car was 
piled so high with gasoline tins, provisions, 
a shot-gun and a rifle, tools and blankets 
that it looked like a moving-van. Before 
leaving Seattle I had purchased a little 
silken American flag and this we flew from 
a metal rod attached to the radiator. Al- 
ways it fluttered tauntingly before us, as 
though saying “Come on come on;” 
and later, when we were mired in the mud 
south of the Nechako, discouraged, ex- 
hausted and about ready to quit, it was the 
sight of that little square of silk still flaunt- 
ing bravely that urged us on. 

Were the Cariboo Trail in the Eastern 
states it would be described by the farmers 
as “a fair to middlin’ good road,” and it’s 
all of that. When we traversed it in the 
early fall it was so smooth and hard that 
a lady could have driven an electric over 
it in comfort. Every mile of it held some- 
thing of interest; something characteristic 
of a region which might aptly be termed 
“the Last Frontier; something that you 
can find nowhere else save in Wild West 
shows or between the covers of novels. 
For a hundred miles north of Ashcroft 
there was an almost continuous procession 
of freighters, the straining teams of eight 
and twelve and sixteen horses with their 
slouch-hatted, bearded drivers, the white 
tops of the wagons above the rolling clouds 
of dust combining to form just such a pic- 
ture as our grandfathers must have looked 
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upon when they crossed the plains by 
prairie-schooner for the taking of the 
West. Though the pack-train has almost 
disappeared from North America you can 
still see this primitive method of transport 
in operation in the Cariboo; forty, sixty, 
sometimes a hundred horses, head to tail 
and tail to head, their two-hundred-pound 
burdens lashed in place with the diamond 
hitch, the animals trailing obediently in 
Indian file behind their bell-hung leader. 
We passed occasional Siwash or Shuswap 
Indians upon the road, good-natured in- 
dustrious fellows who own profitable ranches 
and who were bringing their produce to 
market behind teams of remarkably fine 
horses, their copper-colored families peer- 
ing at us curiously from the dim interiors 
of the big wagons. But it was the stage- 
coaches that really held us_ spellbound. 
With their gaudy colors and their prancing 
horses and the bewhiskered drivers with 
their cracking whips, it seemed as though 
they had driven out of the pages of a book. 
We met one on the road below the 150 
Mile House—it had yellow wheels and its 
scarlet body was hung on leathern springs 
and its door-panels were decorated with 
“G. R.,”’ crown-surmounted, and the boot 
was filled with sacks of mail. It was just 
the sort of coach that must have rattled 
down the Boston Post-Road in the days 
when another George was on the throne, 
and the driver pulled up accommodatingly 
that I might get a picture of it. 


























































Along the Cariboo Trail a chain of rest-houses and relay stations has sprung up which has no counter- 


part on this continent in the present century. 


All of them are built of Jogs and in the few cases 


where they have been whitewashed and surrounded by a log stockade they vividly recalled those rest- 
stations which used to dot the Great Siberian Post Road before the railway came 


‘Where ye headed for, gents?” inquired 
the driver, swinging around on his seat so 
that one booted leg dangled over the box- 
rail. 

“‘We’re headed for Hazelton” I told him, 
“but from what they told us at Ashcroft 
it doesn’t look as if we were likely to get 
there.” 

“Well I’l! be swizzled!”’ he exclaimed. 
“You gents ’ve certainly got your nerve 
with you. I hain’t been north of Quesnel 
in two years now, but I hearn tell that the 
road is somethin’ awful, what with teamin’ 
in material for the railway an’ the heavy 
rains.” 

“You'll get through all right”? suddenly 
interrupted a plump little man in a black 
suit and a black stiff hat, whom I had 
noticed sitting beside the driver, and who, 
from his funereal attire, I had taken for a 
clergyman. “I’ve just come through on 
horseback from Hazelton, so I know. The 
roads are the worst I’ve ever seen, but 
your machine looks as if it had enough 
power to get through most anything. 
You'll make it.” 

“Thank you for those kind words, 
friend” said I. ‘“They’re the first encour- 
agement we’ve had. And, if it’s not an 
impertinence, might I ask what took you 
up to Hazelton?” 

“Oh” he answered, “I’m traveling for a 
Brooklyn patent medicine house. I’ve 
been selling pink pills for pale people to the 
Indians.” 





Owing to the heavy traffic upon the Cari- 
boo Trail, there is no lack of accommoda- 
tion for both man and beast, a chain of 
rest-houses and relay stations having sprung 
up which has no counterpart on this conti- 
nent in the present century. All of these 
rest-houses are built of logs, as, in fact, 
is every other building in the country. 
Some of them, with their stables, corrals 
and-outbuildings, formed little settlements, 
and in one or two cases, where the build- 
ings had been whitewashed and were sur- 
rounded by a log stockade, they vividly 
recalled those rest-stations which used to 
dot the Great Siberian Post-Road_ before 
the railway came. At these places the way- 
farer may obtain plain but surprisingly 
well-cooked meals for seventy-five cents, 
which is amazingly cheap, considering the 
prices of even the barest necessities in that 
region, while a bed with clean sheets may 
be had at a like charge, though one must 
not be annoyed if he finds half-a-dozen 
strangers sleeping in the same room. We 
spent the night at 150 Mile House—the 
relay stations being named according to 
their distance from Lilloet, which was the 
southern terminal of the Cariboo Trail 
before the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific transferred that distinction to Ash- 
croft and left Lilloet out in the cold. 

We left 150 Mile House on a Sunday 
morning before the hoar frost had dis- 
appeared, and before the hands of the dash- 
clock pointed to twelve we were at Soda 
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Creek where navigation begins upon the 
Upper Fraser. 

After leaving Soda Creek, the road, now 
become extremely rough in places, hugged 
the eastern shore of the Fraser as closely as 
the precipitous banks, with their sudden 
ascents and descents, would allow. Top- 
ping one of these unexpected rises we saw 
the Fraser, here a broad and majestic 
stream flowing between densely wooded 
banks, stretching like a silver ribbon into 
the mystic North. Clustered on the eastern 
shore were two-score or so of buildings, a 
few of them conspicuous by their white 
paint and green blinds, the others of un- 
barked logs. At one end of the settlement 
was a wharf and two river-steamers with 
clouds of black smoke pouring from their 
funnels. 

“That’s Quesnel, all right enough” said 
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I, “those are the B. X. steamers for Fort 
George. And do you see the building 
down near the waterfront; the one witha 
flag-staff on it and a little bigger than the 
rest? That’s the hotel, where we’re going 
to get a good dinner—at least I hope it 
will be a good dinner—and spend the night.” 

“Do you see that dense black forest?” 
asked Tommie, pointing across the river. 
“The one that stretches northwerd as far 
as the eye can see? Well, that’s where 
we're going to spend tomorrow night, and 
the next night, and the night after that, 
and goodness only knows how many nights 
beside, and when we once get into it we'll 
be darned lucky to get anything to eat at 
all.” 

Yes, there was no doubt about it; ad- 
ventures certainly awaited us beyond the 
Fraser. 


begin mudlarking in a wilderness 


A VAGROM MAN 


By A. B. BENNETT 


When the first begotten of Adam 


A fugitive went his way, 


Methinks a horror he found the Night, 
And that blessings came by Day: 

The brook that murmured among the rocks, 
The flower that grew beside; 

The tree that sheltered a resting-place, 
Where he sat in the shade, and sighed; 

The peak that beckoned, milk-white with snow, 
And valleys of sweet content; 

All these, doubt not, were his mercy-grant, 
When his soul was almost spent. 

And out of this moment of graciousness, 
So rare to his toil and fear, 

He babbled the first Magnificat 
To startle his own tense ear. 
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The first carriers 


A Pageant of Transportation 


By JOHN S. McGROARTY 
Author of: ‘‘The Mission Play” 


HE pageant of the “Evolution of 
Transportation” staged in the sun- 


lit streets of San Bernardino on the 
eleventh day of July last was an important 
event in more ways than one. To begin 
with, it celebrated a great human achieve- 
ment, namely, the completion of the electric 
railway between the sea and the farther 
mountains, binding a veritable inland em- 
pire with a port of call for ships. And I am 
convinced that at least one of the true 
essentials of pageantry is just that—to 
celebrate an achievement. 

Also, purely from the standpoint of the 
art of pageantry, it was a very beautiful 
picture, for, of course, a pageant, like the 
heroine of a play or a novel, must be beau- 
tiful. It must likewise be correct and truth- 
ful in its pictures and portrayals, because 
there is scarcely any other form of art that 
can so well teach truth, or that can, on the 
other hand, mislead and hopelessly mis- 
inform the people. This San Bernardino 
pageant was as faithful to the facts of his- 
tory as the mirror of Time itself. 

Finally, the pageant aroused to the high- 
est and most wonderful degree the com- 
munity spirit. Therefore it was important 
fundamentally. Although the pageant was 
conceived and carried to successful execu- 
tion by Charles H. Burnett, manager of 
outside operations for the Pacific Electric 
Railway, with the resources of that insti- 
tution back of him to make a dreamer’s 


dream come true, yet it was almost wholly 
the result of the efforts of the people of the 
neighborhood. Its actors were men and 
women of San Bernardino, Riverside and 
adjoining places. In the majority of in- 
stances these actors represented either a 
history which they had themselves helped 
to make or history that was made by their 
fathers or more distant ancestors. In the 
pageant the Indian was an Indian, the pio- 
neer was a pioneer or the son of a pioneer, 
and the caballero was not only a caballero 
in his own right, but the son of a caballero 
as well. 

If this be not true pageantry, then I do 
not know what pageantry is. At least I 
do not fear to take the stand that this is 
what pageantry should be. And it was all 
so real, as well as so glamorous with beauty, 
that it thrilled me to the very heart. And 
here, again, is another essential of the 
pageant—that it shall stir the emotions. 
It meant more to the people who witnessed 
it than any other Californian celebration 
has ever meant, if for no other reason than 
that it was truly Californian. It was not 
a fiesta or a carnival, but a pageant. And, 
I think, it was the first that California has 
ever had that was her very own. 

Of course, the pageant, like its sister, the 
play, must have a theme, and the theme at 
San Bernardino was a mighty one, indeed. 
The greatest business the world knows 
today, or that it has ever known, is the 
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With the Spanish occupancy of California, following the founding of the first mission in 1769, came the carreta, 
the first rolling stock on “El Camino Real,” its wheels hewn in solid disks from great trees 


business of transportation. Since the 
Phoenician first spread his ragged sail to 
the wondering as well as the wandering 
winds, since the first restless sandal dared 
an inland trail, this problem of coming and 
going, of moving the man, his family and 
his impedimenta has been the greatest of 
all the problems of the human race either 
in peace or in war. Wherefore it has been 
the sailmaker, the ship’s carpenter, the 
navigator and the road-builder who made 
progress possible more than other men, 
although they went down to their graves 
unhonored and unsung while the plumed 
knight whose legions fared forth to glory 
on land and sea is remembered in monu- 
ments of stone and tablets of brass. 

It is a far cry, to be sure, from the 
Phoenician with his ragged sail to the im- 
mortal Portuguese, Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
brillo, who found the sea-path to Cali- 
fornia in the comparatively modern year 
of 1542. And it is a farther cry still onward 
to Don Gaspar de Portola who, in 1769, was 
the first civilized man to blaze California’s 
inland trails. But to us, these be ancient 
themes, indeed. The world, for that matter, 
was then still young. And, in and between 
1769 and now, as far as California is con- 
cerned, was evolved the whole story of 
transportation from the man on foot in a 
trackless wilderness to the great red trolley 
dragon cutting down the journey from the 
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shores of the Sunset Sea to the Mountain 
of the Arrowhead to’ swiftly flying hours 
that once were toilsome and footsore jour- 
neys of many days. 

This, then, was the inspiring story which 
the pageant of the Evolution of Transpor- 
tation at San Bernardino told so beauti- 
fully and so well. This was the tale that 
was told in that wonderful opulent valley 
of the orange groves by its own people with 
loving care in the joy of a sunny morning. 

The pageant was arranged, as a pageant 
should be, to bring out the evolvement of 
the theme and to visualize the events of 
history. First came the nude Indian with 
bow and arrow, trudging, as it were, the 
wilds. Then the Indian with his first 
knowledge of transportation—the travois. 
Came then the expedition of Juan de Anza, 
the famous Captain of Tubac, blazing the 
first inland trail through the valley of San 
Bernardino from Sonora to Monterey. 
Followed the Franciscan padres with a 
band of neophytes from the Mission San 
Gabriel to found a capilla among the 
savage tribes that dwelt on the desert’s 
border under the glow of the great mystical 
symbol of the Arrowhead. Next the 
carreia of the Mission days, then the 
caballeros on horse with their saddles and 
bridles embroidered in silver and gold. 
Then, in their order and sequence, the 
pioneers with “prairie schooners” drawn 
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The stage-coach of the gringos eventually succeeded the primitive clumsy carreta of the padres and their 
people, but in the meantime the “prairie schooners’? had made a long chapter in overland history 


by ox teams, the American soldiers with 
army wagons, the horse cars of the early 
modern days, the tram cars, the dummy 
engines, the famous mule car of Ontario, 
the first crude trolley coaches, and then— 
at the triumphant last—the great trolley 
cac of todey as the final word. 

I am leaving out much description of 
detail in this brief and wholly inadequate 
outline of the pageant. True it was not 
done on a large scale, yet more than five 
hundred participated in it, and it stretched 
through several blocks of the city. It 
could have been made far larger, but only 
by enlarging the size of each scene. Its 
scope was really as complete as though 
there had been ten thousand people and a 
thousand vehicles in it. Philadelphia gave 
an historical pageant last summer which 
included fifty thousand participants, and 
St. Louis gave one with more than one 
hundred thousand participants, but I 
doubt if either of these vast forms of dis- 
play aroused one single human emotion. 
It is not size but quality that makes the 
true pageant, even as the same rule applies 
to all forms of art. 

The test of the pageant at San Bernar- 
dino was the tears that stood in the eyes of 
those who beheld it as it carried them back- 
ward across the misted years to the mem- 
ory of men who were here before we came 
and whose sacrifice and heroic endeavors 


made possible the California that is now 
the wonder of the world. 

It was the deft little touches that the 
pageant-master put into his work that 
caused the spectacle to get so close to the 
people’s hearts. And in the effort to do this 
one could see how well he must have been 
helped by the participants themselves; 
which fact alone serves to illustrate the 
value of the community idea in pageantry. 
For instance, in the prairie schooner of 
the pioneers there sat on the driver’s seat 
an old woman who had crossed the plains 
to California just that way. In her hands 
she held a frying pan from which she deftly 
threw flapjacks in fascinating somersaults, 
never once missing her aim. With her in 
the wagon were other pioneers singing the 
songs they sang on the long journey to the 
land of gold. The throngs in the streets 
laughed and cried by turns. It was the 
real thing. 

Again, by one deft touch, the scene of 
the coming of the padres was made wonder- 
ful with the carrying of two crosses by the 
Indians. They were not the convention- 
alized crosses, but were made from saplings 
bound at the intersections with rawhide. 
It was a strange thing to see how deeply 
these simple symbols of Calvary affected 
the onlookers. The Indians were real 
Indians, it is true, and the padres were 
properly costumed, but it was the crosses 
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It is indeed a far ery from the crude and curious “dummy engine”’ of yester-years to the trolley triumph 
of today, whose shining rails dissolve the distances between wilderness and town 
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that gave “‘atmosphere” to the scene. At 
the sight of those rude symbols, so simple 
yet so eloquent of the story, those who 
beheld them through dimmed eyes were 
swept back upon the brown stretches of El 
Camino Real to the Mission days, and 
lived for the moment in that glamorous, 
lost civilization that is now as far away as 
Nineveh and Tyre. 

In the wake of all this, there was thrown 
another touch which went straight to the 
imagination with an effectiveness perhaps 
greater than all else which the spectacle 
presented. This was the appearance of 
President Paul Shoup of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway, standing in a float represent- 
ing the old office in San Bernardino where 
as a boy he sold tickets to passengers on 
the local railway twenty years ago. Here 
he was, then, back again to his native city, 
the quiet, serious boy who had gone out 
from the great hills unheralded and un- 
known to seek his fortune, and who had now 
returned as the head of the greatest trolley 


system of electric railway in the world— 
the captain in the saddle, master of an 
army of twice ten thousand men. _ It 
warmed the heart to hear the cheers of 
those who knew him long before success 
had crowned him with its laurels. After all, 
it was Paul Shoup’s day. The pageant 
that preceded seemed but to lead up to him, 
when he came. The trail of antiquated 
horse cars and trolley cars and the up-to- 
the-minute red dragon at the end was his 
welcome home. 

All in all, it was a fine big thing, this 
pageant at San Bernardino. Not the least 
of its results is the knowledge that we can 
do what there was done that day and that 
we need riot go outside of California for 
pageant material in the way of either liter- 
ature or art. Our history and its romance, 
our glamorous past, our inspiring present 
and the future’s far-sweeping dreams are 
all we need to make endless pageants that 
shall stir the heart and uplift the souls of 
men. 
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A Lumberjack and His Millions 


NE day a couple of laborers walking 
O through the woods of western Oregon 

met another lumberjack going in the 
opposite direction. When asked where he 
was going the latter replied “Benson’s 
Camp.” 

“No use going there’? warned one of the 
first-named workmen. “We have just been 
there and they won’t take on any more 
men. Better beat it back to town, pardner.” 

However, the stranger continued on his 
way. He had never had any trouble in 
getting a job since he began working for his 
board and clothes at the age of twelve. 
That was in Norway, just fifty years ago. 
Four years later he came to America, where 
he was so successful in finding work and in 
saving and investing the proceeds thereof 
that when the above conversation occurred 
he not only owned the camp to which he 
was going but also several million dollars’ 
worth of the surrounding timber. 

How did it happen that two of these 
log-punchers were out of a job and the other 
a millionaire? It didn’t exactly happen, so 
far as the latter was concerned. It was the 
result of many years of the hardest kind of 
work, directed by keen foresight and good 
judgment. 

“T never took anything for granted,” said 
Mr. Benson, “‘but thoroughly and carefully 
investigated every proposition before de- 
ciding upon a course of action, then went 
ahead and stuck to it, regardless of what 
others said. I generally got on the job a 


little ahead of the other fellows and stayed 
a little longer than the rest.” 

Simon Benson’s wealth is tainted with 
nothing worse than perspiration generated 
by pulling a cross-cut saw, skinning a yoke 





of oxen or rolling logs with a cant-hook. 
He has never been called on the carpet by 
the Interior Department for gum-shoe agree- 
ments and questionable contracts with 
dummy entrymen, his timber deals being 
simply cash purchases from bona-fide own- 
ers. Like most of America’s self-made men, 
he is a graduate of the University of Hard 
Knocks, having taken a seven-years’ course 
in the woods of Wisconsin. At the age of 
twenty-three he started a store at Lynxville 
and married Miss Esther Searle. Losing 
nearly everything by fire, the young couple 
came west and the husband took a post- 
graduate course in logging on the lower 
Columbia river. A few years later, for the 
benefit of the wife’s health, they moved to 
Colfax, Washington, where Benson again 
lost all his property and also his dearly 
beloved wife. 

With nothing to show for nearly twenty 
years of hard work, the plucky Scandinavian 
returned to Oregon with his three little chil- 
dren and started a small logging camp on 
the Columbia, opposite Kalama. In four 
years the outfit was paid for and $3,000 
saved. Transferring his operations to the 
other side of the river, a large camp was 
managed so successfully that at the end of 
five years his capital stock amounted to 
$60,000. The daily output was increased 
to 300,000 feet and about $3,000,000 
-arned in the next dozen years. All surplus 
capital was invested in timber land until 
over seventy miles of this sort of real estate 
had been acquired. There was enough saw- 
timber on the tract to make two and a half 
billion feet of lumber—s,ooo trainloads. A 
half-million-dollar logging plant and railroad 
was built in the timber and at San Diego a 
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for his education, and there coined his fortune 


$400,000 sawmill was constructed. People 
ridiculed the idea of building a sawmill a 
thousand miles from timber, but the ven- 
ture proved very successful. The cost of 
logging was reduced $1.50 per M by sub- 
stituting donkey engines for oxen, and by 
using ocean rafts the logs were transported 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MARCELL 
Simon Benson, of Portland, Oregon, a graduate of the University of Hard Knocks. He took to the tall timber 


to Oregons protit as well as to his own 


to southern California $2.50 per M cheaper 
than the railroads could haul them. This 
meant a saving of $10,000,000 in marketing 
the amount of timber on Mr. Benson’s own 
land, due to his constructive improvements 
in the lumber industry. 

The iron constitution of the veteran 




















lumberman at last gave way under the 
strain of working all day with his men in 
the woods and part of the night getting 
things ready for the next day’s output, 
which he did for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In 1910 he sold all his holdings for 
about $5,000,000 and has since devoted 
most of his time to regaining lost health, 
in which pursuit he has been quite suc- 
cessful. Although enjoying a_ princely 
income Mr. Benson still lives simply and 
naturally and has never gotten out of touch 
with or sympathy for the common people, 
being always on the lookout for a chance 
to do something in their behalf. Believing 
that the saloon is the workingman’s great- 
est enemy, he has pledged $50,ooo—more, 
if necessary—to secure the passage of a 
bill prohibiting the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous liquors, which was introduced 
in Congress by Senator Works at the 
former’s suggestion. Mr. Benson is of the 
opinion that most of the evils of intem- 
perance are caused by the use of whiskey 
and other distilled liquors, beer and wine 
being considered comparatively harmless. 
Congressman Hobson’s bill he considers 
a mistake, because at this time it is im- 
possible to secure the prohibition of all 
kinds of alcoholic beverages, and effort 
should first be directed toward the abolition 
of those liquors which are most harmful. 
Furthermore, since the distillation of whis- 
key is a very simple matter, the passage 
of the Hobson bill would result in greatly 
increasing drinking and drunkenness in the 
home, as it permits every man to manu- 
facture his own supply of liquor. 

Mr. Benson is much interested in the 
good-roads movement and _ contributed 
$10,000 to help build the Columbia River 
Highway. He also bought and beautified 
Gordon Falls for the free use and enjoy- 
ment of the public. The Benson Hotel, 
which he built in Portland at a cost of 
$1,250,000 and which is one of the finest 
hostelries in the Northwest, is his summer 
home, but the winters are spent in southern 
California. 

“My advice to those who wish to pros- 
per in life,” says Mr. Benson, “is to work 
hard and not object to long hours. Always 
do your work a little better than the other 
fellow. Never touch drink or spend your 
time around saloons. Be truthful, honest 
in all your dealings and prompt in keeping 
appointments. This will insure your suc- 
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cess and hold the respect and confidence 
of your fellow-men.” 

The following incident well illustrates 
one side of Benson’s character. One hot 
summer day he noticed on the street a poor 
woman with several small children, vainly 
looking for a place to get a drink of water. 
A score of beautiful drinking fountains, 
each costing $500, now adorn the principal 
corners of the Rose City, the gift of her 
lumberman emeritus. O. H. BARNHILL. 
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The Farm Woman’s Moses 


EPRESENTATIVE farm women from 

all the world were gathered at an inter- 
national congress in Ghent last year. It 
was a most imposing affair. At a cost of 
half a million dollars the Belgian govern- 
ment had erected a model village of model 
farm houses with model equipment. The 
aristocracy of all Europe graced the con- 
gress with its presence. 

At one of the general sessions the dele- 
gate of the farm women living in the Ameri- 
can West was to speak. She mounted the 
platform, bowed to the patronesses and 
the audience. Within her a conflict was 
raging. Should she deliver the message 
that was surging through her mind? 
Was it suitable? Would it strike the 
wrong note? All around her were mar- 
quises and comtesses, viscountesses and 
princesses of royal blood, baronesses, earl- 
esses, duchesses, women of the loftiest 
rank, of a position so exalted that from 
their height the most intrepid Fifth Avenue 
climbers appeared to be mere gold-bugs on 
the bottom of the social Grand Canyon. 
What would these aristocrats think of so 
plebeian a theme? 

The delegate from the American West 
stiffened like a ramrod. Plebeian? A faint 
smile appeared at the corners of her firm 
mouth. She was thinking of her Western 
ranch, of the eleven hundred cherry trees 
she had pruned with her own capable 
hands that spring. Plebeian indeed! Was 
creative, purposeful work something to be 
ashamed of? She would deliver her mes- 
sage! Glancing about her with unembar- 
rassed eyes she began to speak of that 
which was nearest her heart. She spoke of 
the kitchen, of the proper way to wash 
dishes, of automatic potato-peelers, of the 
best arrangement of sink and drainboard, 











Mrs. Belle Van Dorn Harbert, of Colorado. a practical farmer and exhibitor of orchard prize products. 
She is president of the International Congress of Farm Women, a session of which will be held 
in San Francisco in 1915, and is planning the erection of a group of model American 
farm homes at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


of an equipment that saved a thousand 
steps a day between cupboard and table, 
of the advantages of having running hot 
and cold water in the farm kitchen, talked 
of helpful, practical things, talked of the 
American farm kitchen as she would like 
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to see it, as she would like to see every 
kitchen in the world in which a farm woman 
is enslaved. 

The titled ladies did not sniff and raise 


their eyebrows. They listened with intense 
interest to this practical message from the 











New World. They asked for more, de- 
manded details, diagrams. They petted 
and lionized the American farm woman who 
knew how to cook, how to prune her own 
trees, who could quote the classics and mix 
the latest arsenical spray with equal fa- 
cility. They féted her, carried her off to 
manorial castles, took her cruising on a 
royal yacht. 

And then they elected her president of 
the International Congress of Farm Women. 

Mrs. Belle Van Dorn Harbert, of Man- 
zanola, Colorado, is the apostle of organ- 
ized, systematized, efficient cheerfulness 
in the farm home. “Better to be a cheerful 
woman than to have an immaculate house. 
Better to have no gravy with a smile than 
gravy with a frown. Better to have a rose 
in your hair than an extra vegetable on the 
table’ she says. ‘Do you know that sev- 
enty-five per cent of the farmers and their 
sons who go to the city have left the coun- 
try on the advice, at the urging of, their 
women? If you want to make country life 
popular, forget the men. They’ll be glad 
enough to stay wherever the women are 
contented and happy.” 

Mrs. Harbert is not a theorist. She 
knows. She has been running one of the 
most successful farms in the valley of the 
Arkansas, ti eastern Colorado, for more 
than ten years. She is a self-made woman. 
In Des Moines she taught school when she 
was fifteen, was principal seven years 
later. She came to Denver, taught for a 
living and incidentally obtained a degree 
at the Denver University in her spare 
hours. And with her spare money she laid 
siege to a piece of farm land. By and by 
she abandoned chalk and blackboard, took 
charge of the farm land, made out of it 
one of the finest, most productive and profit- 
able orchards in Colorado. Her cherries 
took the grand prize at the St. Louis ex- 
position; she started the gooseberry indus- 
try, nursed it until the district last year 
shipped almost two-score carloads of goose- 
berry preserves. But she did not neglect 
the kitchen. Because a trained efficient 
mind was brought to bear upon the prob- 
lem, the Harbert household always ran 
smoothly no matter how great the rush of 
harvest time. The kitchen was planned, 
not just built. Nor was money spared. 

“Money is always at hand for new labor- 
saving implements to be used out in the 
fields,’ says Mrs. Harbert, “and their 
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purchase has been made easy, but the farm 
woman had to get along with an ante- 
bellum equipment in her kitchen. The 
farmer can pay for a mower or a binder 
with a note; the farmer’s wife has to pay 
cash for her tools. Mostly she doesn’t 
know that new, more efficient kitchen 
equipment is on the market.” 

Mrs. Harbert resolved to enlighten her 
sisters. For several years she exhibited 
and lectured on the model kitchen at the 
Colorado State Fair, gave cooking demon- 
strations which attracted so much atten- 
tion that Mrs. Harbert saw the need of 
systematic, far-reaching effort. She organ- 
ized the women of eastern Colorado and 
affiliated with the International Congress of 
Farm Women. 

Mrs. Harbert broke her hip while in 
Europe, but her active mind brooked no 
physical restraints. She appeared before 
the American Congress of Farm Women 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, last fall even though 
she was obliged to use crutches. This 
spring her energetic enthusiasm was thrown 
into a new task. She has called a session 
of the International Congress of Farm 
Women to meet in San Francisco next year. 
In order to give an object-lesson in efficiency 
to the delegates she is planning the erection 
of a group of model American farm homes 
at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. Funds for the construction of 
one unit of the group have already been 
pledged; contributions for the building 
fund are coming steadily to the headquar- 
ters of the organization in Denver, coming 
from the farm women themselves and from 
those who realize the fundamental nature 
of the work carried on by the congress. 

Thanks to the work of Mrs. Harbert, 
the San Francisco fair will be the first 
American exposition at which the farm 
women of the country will have an exhibit 


all their own. W. V. W. 
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Nemesis and the Bad Angels 


E has difficulty in getting out of jail, 

a difficulty second only to that of the 
prisoners who crowd around him, who 
clutch at his shoulders, who catch his 
hand. They want him to get them out; 
they want to try their cases to him; they 
have confidence that if they can make him 
believe them innocent, they will go free. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM C. ECKMAN 


Malcolm McLaren, chief detective in the district attorney's office in Los Angeles, California. He has gained 
the respect of criminals captured, because of his essential fairness which disarms resentment 


Is this man a clergyman, an advocate, a 
philanthropist, a magistrate? No, not any 
of these: The prisoners are clutching at a 
mere shadow. 

This is by way of introducing to you 
Malcolm McLaren, chief detective in the 
district attorney’s office in Los Angeles, 
who is perhaps preéminent in his peculiar 
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line, being the man who “shadowed” Ortie 
McManigal and obtained the famous con- 
fession in the dynamiting -cases. For a 
month, all unknown to McManigal, Mc- 
Laren ‘‘followed” or “led” his “subject,” 
and finally, when he arrested McManigal, 
so impressed his quarry with the belief that 
in some almost supernatural way the 














detective knew his every word, act and 
thought, that McManigal blurted out all 
McLaren did not know and most wished 
to know. On the hall wall of McLaren’s 
pretty cottage, where he lives with two 
children and a wife who regards him after 
thirty years of married life with that look 
in the eyes women reserve for heroes, hangs 
the mounted head and coat of a “spike” 
shot by McManigal while on his famous 
hunting trip with J. B. McNamara in the 
Wisconsin woods, in retirement after the 
blowing up of the Los Angeles Times 
building. McManigal has lately made a 
pretty silver-mounted black-and-white bead 
belt for Mr. McLaren’s little daughter. 

Every profession must have its ethics 
and men who live up to its ethics, or it 
would fall into such bad repute that it 
would not be tolerated. There are detec- 
tives and detectives: or rather, there are de- 
tectivesand sleuths. It is a detective’s busi- 
ness to uncover hiddencrime. In thiscapac- 
ity heisa highly useful citizen. Thedetective 
true to the ethics of his profession is simply 
seeking the truth of a matter; while a 
“sleuth” tracks down a man unfortunate 
enough to be under suspicion. The word 
“sleuth” comes from sleuthhound, “a dog 
that tracks game by the scent.”” McLaren 
dislikes the word “sleuth.” He does not 
believe in relentless persecution of a man 
for some petty offense, but delights to pit 
his intelligence against the intelligences of 
the perpetrators of subtle and cold-blooded 
crimes. And he wants to be sure, very 
sure, a man is guilty, before he has any 
hand in sending him to the penitentiary. 
There was a report that McLaren visited 
San Quentin in disguise to exult over the 
McNamaras. It was true he visited San 
Quentin in connection with other business. 
The warden asked if he wished to talk with 
the McNamaras. He replied that not only 
he did not, but desired to keep away from 
the part of the prison where they were, lest 
they should think he came to “gloat.” 

Neither does this detective believe in so- 
called “third degree’? methods. McLaren 
himself no longer ‘‘shadows,” but from an 
office chair directs a corps of detectives 
whom he is training into good “shadows.” 
He is driving big cases four-in-hand these 
days: 

As Mr. McLaren, his wife and myself 
were talking one evening at their cottage, 
he was called to the telephone. Turning 
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away from it with a concerned face he 


said: “I am deeply shocked. Davis is 
convicted.” 
“Shocked! Is not that the case you 


were telling us of an old soldier who burned 
his companion in the shack at Sawtelle for. 
the life insurance and fire insurance?. That 
he had taken out the life policy in favor of 
himself and forged to it his companion’s 
name? And his previous bad record as a 
man-killer?”’ 

“Yes, but still I am shocked. I am al- 
ways shocked when a man is convicted on 
circumstantial evidence. I think the man 
guilty, but it’s an awful thing to take a 
chance of convicting an innocent man. I 
wish I had the words, could tell you how 
I feel about these matters. You asked me 
today in my office how I came to follow this 
line of work. Well, I think it was always a 
desire to get at the truth. When I was a 
little lad I used to think how I would have 
solved the mystery of who got my father’s 
gold. And later, when I heard the stories 
of men in the penitentiary, it was more 
with the idea of vindicating the innocent 
than convicting the guilty that I thought 
I would like to be a detective. So you see 
it was still wanting to get at the truth.” 

When McLaren’s father was seventeen 
years old he left Scotland with a chum for 
Australia, in the height of the gold fever. 
They worked together ten years and ac- 
cumulated what were to them fortunes, 
eleven thousand dollars each. Like a good 
many other men in those days, McLaren’s 
father had no confidence in banks: he would 
keep his own canny eye on his own canny 
gold. So when the Scotsman left Australia 
for New York, his gold started with him 
in his chest—started, but failed to arrive. 
Somebody had switched tags on him. He 
had a strange chest and a stranger his 
gold. 

Was not a tale like that, doubtless oft- 
told, enough to set a clever lad dreaming 
of being a detective and Nemesis? 

Then his father, who had been a stone 
contractor in Chicago, was appointed super- 
intendent of construction at the Iowa State 
Prison at Anamosa. His mother had died; 
the five children were separated; and 
Malcolm, then sixteen, was shifting for 
himself in Chicago. His father came’ to 
see him and said it was time for him’ to 
choose his “line of work.” The lad decided 
to follow in his father’s footsteps by learning 
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the stone-cutter’s trade, and entered the 
stone quarries four miles from Anamosa. 
The lad often visited his father, and so 
came his first impressions of “criminals.” 
In 1884 the elder McLaren died, and the 
younger, though only twenty years of age, 
was appointed to his father’s billet. 

In the course of politics wardens were 
changed, and in 1886 McLaren was let 
out. He worked until 1893 at the stone- 
cutter’s trade. Building was at a low ebb, 
stone work scarce, and he had accumulated 
a wife and children. His brother was 
running an elevator in the Morrison block 
in Chicago and knew well the head of a 
small detective agency. Here Malcolm 
McLaren began to mortise in “shadowing” 
with stone cutting. In 1900 he went to a 
larger agency, and in rg1o accepted em- 
ployment with W. J. Burns. In the middle 
of March, 1911, he was detailed to “shadow” 
McManigal, and stayed on the job day and 
night until April 20, the day of the arrest. 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


April 26 he brought Ortie McManigal and 
J. B. McNamara to Los Angeles. He was 
assigned to the district attorney’s office, 
still in Burns’ employ. On Sept. 25, 1912, 
he resigned to take the place of chief 
detective for the district attorney. 

The man is tall, slight, wiry, and so 
quick in his movements as to contradict 
his fifty years. His is a countenance to 
inspire trust. It shows sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, conscience, humor, kindliness verging 
on compassion, and displays relentlessness 
only when speaking of a man who contrives 
a cold-blooded murder to look like an acci- 
dent, or of a wretch who endeavors to cast 
a burden of crime upon a child. He im- 
presses one as having the judicial faculty 
highly developed, as weighing things. It 
is not difficult to understand his popularity 
among the unfortunate class with which 
his position calls him to deal, for there is 
in him an essential fairness which disarms 
resentment. ALFRED JEFFREYS. 





ALIEN 


By BAILEY MILLARD 


Coarsely the soaring crows are wide proclaiming 
Their joys the while I wander, brooding, down 
Through the autumnal woods, by maples flaming, 
By sumachs waving red and hickories brown. 


Here at the orchard’s edge the fall fruition, 
The gauds of nature, hanging ripe and high, 

May tempt the homely husbanding ambition, 
But not my alien hand, my alien eye. 


For now I know the first sweet rains are dripping 
In my wild canyon where the redwoods stand; 

I know the first, the faint green blades are slipping 
Up through the brown of my far sunset land. 








I know that now the madrofio’s leaves are glistening, 
The orange yellows on its thorny bough, 

And now the efts to the loud jays are listening— 
The jays that cry across the ranches—now! 








I know the breeze-borne, spangled clouds are sprawling 
In liquid light above the butte’s blue dome, 

While the low canyon winds keep calling, calling, 
“Here is thy home, thou exiled heart, thy home!” 





O California, the mystic yearning 
With which thy exiled children draw toward thee 
Bespeaks such power as of the moon, strong turning— 
The magnet moon that turns the truant sea! 
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THE DANCING PARTNER 


By WINONA GODFREY 


IMustrated by Louis Rogers 


HE had been taken on in the muslin 
S underwear section during a ‘“‘white sale” 
and had been retained afterward for no 
particular reason except maybe that she was 
ornamental, although that, too, was a 
matter of taste. She was an exotic little 
creature—everybody called her “little” in 
spite of the fact that she was as tall as the 
average girl—with yellow hair and purple 
eyes, and no shining light as a saleswoman. 
“That lazy little Hungarian!” exclaimed 
Miss McGee, buyer’s assistant. ‘What 
does she think she is, anyway—a center- 
piece? She acts like she was afraid to move 
for fear of gettin’ the scenery out of plumb!” 
It was a matter of principle with Miss 
McGee, who had been brought from Ireland 
when she was three years old, to be “down 
on” all foreigners—especially ‘“‘these here 
Scandihoovians.” Her geography was 
decidedly uncertain. 

The little Hungarian’s name was Sonia 
Marvic. It wasn’t really a bit like “Marvic,” 
but it was such a conglomeration of s’s, z’s, 
g’s, y’s, m’s, r’s and k’s, that when some 
struggler got “Marvic” out of it the family 
congratulated themselves and let it go at 
that. Besides, Sonia had time enough 
getting the girls to say ‘““Sone-ya” instead 
of “Sunny.” 

It was Miles Walker, getting fifteen a 
week in the basement shoe-section, who 
really discovered Sonia. 

Sonia, through the complaints of Miss 
McGee, who couldn’t stand seeing her 
“draping herself over the section” any 
longer, was transferred to the basement. 
This was a misfortune. Not only are wages 
less in the basement, but it is a much less 
pleasant place to work. It is bad enough 
to have to be shut in all day upstairs 
where there are outside windows and at 
least a glimmer of daylight, but it is a mole’s 
job in the basement. A basement is an 
artificially lighted hole below the sidewalk 
containing the original built-in section of 
air which has naturally degenerated from 


the overwork consequent upon its daily use 
by several thousand people for a period 
of years. 

Sonia did not protest against her trans- 
fer. She was only too well aware that to 
do so would be to invite dismissal, and the 
loss of her six dollars a week would be 
calamitous to her family. 

Her yellow head caught Miles’ eye be- 
fore she had been folding fifty-nine-cent 
night-gowns fifteen minutes. She seemed 
to him to stand out like a golden chrysan- 
themum in a bed of cabbages. Several 
times during the day he smiled at her, a 
smile he was careful to make “not fresh, 
but friendly,” and she responded according 
to the same formula. When the store 
closed, having previously learned her name 
from one of the other girls, he placed him- 
self in Sonia’s path. 

“How d’you do, Miss Marvic?” His 
way-of lifting his hat was to give the brim 
an upward tweak and then pull it down 
tighter than ever on his head. 

Sonia gave him a little nod and smile 
with no hint of eagerness. 

“Can I walk a way with you?” Miles’ 
methods were very direct. 

“Are you walking my way?” asked 
Sonia. She spoke with a slight accent, more 
of intonation than pronunciation. 

“Sure I am” grinned Miles. 

“Then if you like” she assented indiffer- 
ently. 

“T suppose you’re sorry you’re down- 
stairs?’ Miles had an unconscious hope 
that she might find this acquaintance a 
compensation. 

“Well,” reflected Sonia stoically, “they 
didn’t cut me any.” 

“What was the row?” inquired the so- 
licitous Miles. 

“Oh, Miss McGee, she not care much for 
me, ever.” Her lack of animosity surprised 
Miles, used to vehemence in any discussion of 
store conditions, especially anything in the 
nature of supposed personal injustice. 
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“You take it cool!’ he observed. 

“Why not?” She gave a little shrug. 
“Tf I kick, I only get me fired.” Her 
English was abominable but her voice was 
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Her yellow head 
Caught Miles’ eye 
before she had been 
folding fifty-nine- 
cent night-gowns 
fifteen minutes. 
She seemed to him 
to stand out like a 
golden chrysanthe- 
= mum in a bed of 
cabbages 





soft and slow with a 
coo in it. 
=>  “That’s so, too.” 
“Oh, I know I’m not 
worth much. I don’t like to 
sell things. I can’t make 
myself care if the woman don’t 
like the lace or the ‘neck or 
something. If she goes away, 
I don’t care.” 
“Oh, but look here!’ protested 
Miles the salesman. ‘“You’ll never 
get on if you do like that. You got 
to take an interest. You got to make 
‘em like it—make ’em see where it’s 
better’n they think. Why, a bright 
girl like you—” 

Senia shook her head, a slight smile 
on her red lips. ‘‘No, not very bright’’ she 
announced calmly. 

“Sure you are” he gallantly asserted, 
and launched at once into a dissertation 
on the essentials of successful salesmanship, 
explaining his own methods, and ending 
with the proud announcement that he ex- 
pected to be transferred upstairs and 
raised to twenty-two-fifty anyway the 
first of the year. 

Sonia did not have all the appearance of 
hanging upon his golden words but at any 
rate she did not interrupt with some irrele- 
vant gossip as girls usually did. She walked 
beside him in silence and let him have the 
floor. 
























Finally she recalled him: 
“Aren’t you goin’ out of 
your way?” 

“Oh, I'll take a car back. 
Say, would you go out with 
me some evening, Miss 
Marvic?” 

“Yes.” She made no attempt to 
coquette nor to quibble. 

“Fine!” cried Miles, delighted 
with his success. “How about 
tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow—that’ll beall right.” 

“What’ll it be—dance or movie?”’ 

“Danze!” cried Sonia with a 
sudden intensity. She smiled as 
she had not smiled before, and 
the languor dropped like a curtain 
from the warmth of her eyes. 

“All right! We'll go up to Burfield’s 
—the floor’s fine.” 

With this definite engagement they 
parted. 

On the dancing-floor with “Nights of 
Gladness”’ calling to her, Sonia seemed 
to become a different person—or perhaps 
it was only that she became herself. Her 
body was here a lithe instrument for the 
music to play on. Her very clothes, 
cheap and shabby as they were, seemed 
transformed by the subtle grace of her 
movements into classic draperies. Her 
eyes glowed with some deep soft flame 
of inner fire. Upon her lips a little ab- 
sent smile played, such as might uncon- 
sciously curve the mouth of a child 
who dreamed of fairies dancing in some 
moonlit dell. 


“Say, but you’re some high-stepper!”’ 


cried the admiring Miles. 


“T could just die dancing like this!” 
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she sighed, and the cant of the streets 

acquired a dignity from her sincerity. 
“Gee!” Miles mopped his face. “I 

guess you will if you keep this up much 
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loiger. I’m about dead myself and I 
haven’t danced half as much as you. Why, 
you haven’t missed one!” 

“Oh, I couldn’t miss one’’said Sonia simply. 

Partners thronged about her. She drifted 
from the arms of butcher’s-boy and ship- 
ping-clerk to those of car-conductor and 
stationer’s young man as impartially as a 
bee wings from clover to clover. 

Miles, marveling, worshiping, infatu- 
ated, watcned her jealously, after awhile 
not dancing at all unless he could claim her 
ahead of some eager low-browed youth. 
Twelve o'clock found her apparently as 
cool and unwearied as the stroke of eight, 
although Miles’ collar was a soggy wreck 
and his knees trembled. Going home on the 
street-car she did not recount the sayings 
and missteps of her various partners as the 
girls usually did. She only smiled at him 
faintly once in a while and answered his 
eager questions in monosyllables. 

Would she go with him again Saturday 
night? Yes. Would she promise not to go 
with any other fellow now that they had 
met? Well, her father was strict and she 
could only go out two nights a week. If 
Miles wanted to take her to Burfield’s 
Wednesdays and Saturdays she’d promise. 
Certainly Miles wanted to. But couldn’t 
he come, say, tomorrow night, and let her 
father see what kind of a fellow he was, and 
that he expected to get upstairs with a good 
raise the first of the year? Sonia’s lids 
drooped at this straight talk but she gave 
him a sidewise glance from beneath them. 
Yes, he could if he wanted to. 

So he came and sat on the edge of a chair, 
uncomfortably turning his hat in his 
hands, in a stuffy little room full of wide- 
eyed, scrawny children. He stammered out 
his opinions and prospects to Sonia’s father, 
who looked like one of the apostles in an old 
bible and sat pu'ling his beard and nodding 
his head wisely. Sonia, he said frankly, 
was a good girl, but lazy. Sonia, seated 
on a low stool, listened with indifference. 

A few weeks passed during which the 
little shoe-clerk plumbed the depths of in- 
fatuation. He was Sonia’s accepted escort 
and was evidently regarded by her family 
as accepted suitor also, but Sonia herself 
received his passion as apathetically as she 
dismissed customers who did not see what 
they wanted. 

And then one Sunday night as they sat 
in the park he asked her to marry him. 
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“T just love you like everything” he 
faltered. “Better’n anything in the whole 
world. Say, let’s get married. Will you?” 

Sonia considered. Her yellow hair 
gleamed in the moonlight, her skin was like 
milk, her red mouth drooped thoughtfully 
as she pulled a blade of grass through her 
long fingers. 

“T wouldn’t have to keep on workin’ in 
the store, would I?” she asked slowly. 

“T should say not! We'll have a little 
flat. Why, I’m goin’ to sure be raised to 
twenty-two-fifty. Think of that! Say, 
Sonia, will you?” 

She turned her yellow head and looked 
at him as he half-lay on the ground beside 
her, his round face tense and eager, tiny 
drops of sweat glistening on his forehead. 
No quickening of heart-beats hastened her 
quiet breathing, no glow warmed her eyes 
that seemed black now, but she inclined 
her head in a little nod. 

“All right”’ she said. 

“You will!’ he whispered with a half-sob. 

Unconsciously he had always been afraid 
of her, her slow subtle ways so different 
from those of American girls. He had 
never tried to steal a good-night kiss, to 
put his arm about her nor even to press 
her waist a little in the dance, but now his 
joy intoxicated him. On his knees beside 
her as she sat, he threw his arms about her 
and drew her head to his shoulder; his 
eager lips seeking hers found themselves 
burning only against the cool sweetness of 
her cheek. For a moment she bore that 
and the great pounding of his heart in her 
crushed ear, then with a little cooing laugh 
she put up a hand and pushed him away. 

Thus their engagement began. A dia- 
mond was beyond Miles’ purse, but he 
managed a little garnet set with pearls. 

It was not really a happy time to Miles 
in spite of, or perhaps rather because of, 
his devotion to Sonia. He did not realize 
that it was so, but Sonia seemed always 
behind some barrier where he could not 
join her. And then his mother, who kept 
house for him, had all the time disapproved 
these attentions to a “foreigner.” She kept 
trying to divert his affections to Gertie 
Jenkins, who was “‘just the wife for him’”’— 
with the usual result. 

When he brought Sonia home to supper 
his mother, already prejudiced, conceived 
a positive dislike for her future daughter- 
in-law. That her only son should marry 











On the dancing-floor with “Nights of Gladness’ 
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ealling to her, Sonia seemed to become a different person. 


Her body was here a lithe instrument for the music to play on 


“one of them Hungarians” she considered 
disgraceful anyway, and Sonia herself with 
her cool indifference and catlike grace she 
feared without in the least understanding. 
Sonia neither praised her cooking nor offered 
to wipe the dishes, and her lids drooped as 
her purple eyes followed Mrs. Walker 
speculatively. 

And now that he was so soon to be her 
husband Miles might take Sonia out as 
often as he wished. This is the ever- 
recurring problem of poor lovers that they 
have nowhere to go but the streets—with 
the alternatives of the “‘movies,” the rinks, 
the public dance-halls. 

And Sonia’s vote was always for the 
dance. Night after night found them 
whirling and swaying and gliding and twist- 
ing through rag and tango and turkey-trot 


and maxixe and hesitation and endless 
variations of each. 

Miles was not an expert dancer nor 
especially fond of it; besides he was often 
tired, to say nothing of the fifty-to-seventy- 
five cents which admittance, carfare, and 
maybe ice-cream afterward that each such 
entertainment ‘‘set him back” as_ he 
phrased it. He would have liked to save 
his money for “when we’re married,” but 
Sonia appeared to become wholly alive 
only when night came and the strains of 
“Too Much Mustard”’ welcomed them to 
Burfield’s. 

It was one Saturday evening that Miles 
went home from the store with a headache. 
Apologetically he begged off from his in- 
evitable engagement to take Sonia to Bur- 
field’s. He was tired, it looked like rain, 
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and they’d been out so much lately he 
thought a night’s sleep would do them both 
good. They had been invited to take Sun- 
day dinner the next day with Miles’ mar- 
ried sister Mabel who lived out in a subur- 
ban section and had yet to make Sonia’s 
acquaintance. Sonia acquiesced to all 
this with her usual apparent unconcern. 
Miles promised to call for her early the 
next day and they parted for the night. 

It did rain Saturday night, and Sunday 
was cool and cloudy. It seemed to Miles 
that Sonia was even less responsive than 
usual to his efforts to entertain her with 
explanations of the country through which 
they passed on the way to Mabel’s. 

“Of course,” he said, “it takes about an 
hour to come out from where Frank works 
but he says he don’t mind it. I guess they 
got their place about half paid for. Mighty 
nice to own your own place, I tell you.” 

“Oh, yes” said Sonia. 

“Of course they’ve had to work pretty 
hard and give up a good many things, but 
I kind of think it’s worth it.” He hesi- 
tated and then went on almost timidly. 

“Frank was telling me yesterday that we 
could get the place right next to them 
awful reasonable. We could keep some 
chickens—’course it’s kind of far out. 
D’you think you'd like to try it?” 

Sonia’s absent gaze wandered out over 
a flat country dotted with dingy little 
cottages each as like the other as twin 
lima-beans; each with its white-washed 
chicken-house in the rear, and each it 
really seemed with the identical puddle in 
front the center of a half-dozen frowzy 
youngsters. 

“T don’t know” said Sonia. 

“Of course it’s a new section” Miles 
hastened to explain. “It’ll look lots better 
in a few years when there’s more trees and 
things.” 

“T don’t see any trees’’ said Sonia in her 
low dispassionate tones. 

“They ought to plant ’em. We would, 
and vines and things. You could make a 
little place look real cute, I bet.”” He spoke 
wistfully. 

The station reached, Mabel’s home was 
still a good quarter of a mile away. It was 
muddy, and most of the way the pedestrian 
teetered along on a single plank. Mabel and 
Frank met them at the door, with Frankie 
and Eddie and May and Luella and the 
baby. 
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“Come right in, folks. Ain’t bad after 
all, is it? Rained hard here last night. 
Awful glad to meet’cha, Miss Marvic. 
Your folks all well? Miles here kind of 
surprised us when he told us it was all 
fixed.” 

They inspected Sonia curiously and the 
children circled around with round eyes and 
open mouths. Mabel relieved her of hat 
and coat. Miles listened proudly though 
sheepishly to their cordially tactless com- 
pliments upon his choice. After awhile 
Frank took Miles out to look at his chickens 
and his garden while Sonia was invited to 
the kitchen to watch Mabel make the 
noodles. Mabel supplied most of the con- 
versation. 

“Frank thought Miles was kind of inter- 
ested in this next place, but I told him he 
better make it plain to him that there’s an 
awful lot of work goes with it. Of course 
it’s a satisfaction to own your own home, 
still—well, it depends on whether you like 
potterin’ around a place.” She looked 
doubtfully at Sonia’s attitude of graceful 
languor. 

“I guess you don’t get out of much work 
by getting married” Sonia offered. 

“Get out of it! My land, I’m just 
a-humpin’ myself from morning to night 
and the work just keeps on pilin’ up! I 
never seem to catch up with it for a breathin’ 
spell. Thank goodness, my children’s all 
healthy. I don’t know what I would do if 
they was sickly like some.” 

She moved briskly about the kitchen, her 
sleeves rolled up, limp wisps of straight hair 
dangling from the tight knot in which it had 
been hastily twisted. A young woman, she 
was already stooped and worn, her face 
lined, her skin leathery, her whole person 
fallen into that neglect which advertises 
the mistaken self-sacrifice of so many 
women of her class. 

“T always hated workin’ in a store, 
though” Mabel resumed. “I had a notion 
housework would be a cinch. If I’d known 
what I was gettin’ into I don’t know whether 
I’d had the courage to tackle it or not.” 

“You never do know what you’re getting 
into” Sonia observed reflectively. ‘When 
we came to America we thought we had 
tickets to heaven, but it don’t seem—to be 
exactly—that.”’ 

“Same way with marriage” asserted 
Mabel cheerfully. “A person gets kinda 
locoed and wakes up married. Say, though,” 











“T guess you don't get out of much work by getting married” Sonia offered. 


“Get out of it! 


she laughed, “I don’t want to discourage 
you.” 

“O, I’ve been living at home all my life”’ 
said Sonia, unconscious of irony. 

“TD’you like workin’ in the store?” 

‘Nib,’ 

“Like housework? 
country?” 

“T like to dance” said Sonia in a low calm 
tone that had yet something of breathless 
intensity underneath. 

“Dance! oh, my land’s sakes! I used to 
be crazy about dancin’. Now, Id rather 
git off my feet a few minutes than dance to 
the finest music ever was. Awful craze for 
dancin’ again, ain’t there?”’ 

“T like to dance” repeated Sonia, dully. 

“She ain’t very bright” thought Mabel 
regretfully. “A person gets over that 
dancin’ stage” she continued aloud. “If 


Like livin’ in the 


My land, I never seem to catch up with it for a breathin’ spell!” 


I had it to do over I s’pose I’d marry Frank 
just the same. Him and me get along first 
rate, our children’s healthy and bright as 
most people’s. We got our little place 
here. We both work pretty hard, but then 
so does most everybody.” 

She talked on in the same strain as she 
flew from sink to stove, to cupboard and 
table, her hands busy with a thousand tasks. 

Sonia stood in the kitchen door, the 
breeze lifting her yellow hair, her smooth 
pale face passionless, her eyes looking far 
beyond the puddled dooryard, the scratch- 
ing chickens, the sagging clothes lines. 

The day passed. The dinner was excel- 
lent, the children behaved well; Miles and 
Frank discussed land values and salesman- 
ship, the dangers the country was getting 
into, the wrongs of the workingman, and 
whether that was all a joke about keeping 
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hens amused. Miles would have enjoyed 
himself immensely if he had not suspected 
that Sonia was merely enduring it. And 
then he knew his relatives marveled at his 
choice. Frank had even observed out in 
the yard that a man wanted a woman to 
help him and not one just to look at. But 
he guessed these foreign women were strong, 
all right. He had heard that they hitched 
‘em to the plow in their own countries. 

Miles could not have told why he was 
so conciliatory toward his betrothed on the 
way home. He could not have said there 
was any difference in Sonia—she was always 
like that. 

“What do you want to do tomorrow 
night?” he asked. ‘We missed our Satur- 
day dance, didn’t we?” 

“O, no, I went”’ said Sonia easily. 

“You did! Why, what—alone?” 

“T went by myself but Mr. Vincent 
brought me home.” She said it Veensahnt. 
Only some words she said that way—Miles 
hated it. He felt vaguely that there was 
something disgraceful in an accent. 

“Vincent! Who’s he? Aw, say, now, 
Sonia, what’d you do that for? I—” 

“T felt like dancing” said Sonia calmly. 

“But we been dancing so much”’ he pro- 
tested. “Honest, we ought to cut some of 
it out. I been pretty near dead lately.” 

“T love to dance” she sighed. 

“T don’t mean quit altogether. Just not 
all the time. Besides it—it costs a lot!” 

“Aren’t we going tomorrow?”’ she asked. 

“OQ, of course, if you want to.” He con- 
sented a little sulkily. He felt terribly dis- 
turbed. He questioned her about this 
Vincent fellow without eliciting anything 
more definite than that he danced beauti- 
fully. This dancing business, Miles thought, 
was really getting serious. He wished 
Sonia cared more for other things, for more 
practical things. For the first time a 
slight fear of the future chilled him. 

He worried all the next day and at night 
the sword fell. He had hardly released 
Sonia after the first dance at Burfield’s be- 
fore a young man presented himself con- 
fidently before her—a dark slender hand- 
some fellow—“Pip”’ Vincent. 

Sonia greeted him with more animation 
than Miles had ever seen in her. She melted 
into his arms and they seemed to be 
snatched up by the music to drift and float 
and blend in a hundred rhythmic and grace- 
ful postures with intricate but apparently 
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effortless steps and dips and glides. Dance 
after dance found them on the floor to- 
gether. She refused all other partners, he 
offered to dance with no other girl. Obliv- 
ious alike to admiration and criticism, they 
had eyes and ears for each other only. 
Sometimes they talked earnestly, some- 
times danced minutes in silence. The 
evening was almost gone before Vincent 
restored Sonia to the tormented Miles, 
saying coolly: 

“T think I’ve done something in discov- 
ering Miss Marvic, Mr. Walker. Excuse 
me for monopolizing her. Tomorrow, then, 
Miss Marvic?”’ 

“Tomorrow” breathed Sonia. Her eyes 
were shining, her lips parted like those of 
an ecstatic child. 

“All right.” Vincent included them 
both in his nod. “Goodnight.” 

For once Sonia turned from the dancers. 
“Let’s go now.” 

“What’d he mean?” Miles demanded. 
“What’s he want? Say, I—” 

“Wait till I get my things” said Sonia. 

They walked home to have it out. 

“I’m not going to work in the store any 
more” Sonia began. “I’m going to dance 
with Mr. Vincent. He’s looking for a 
dancing-partner. Somebody told him to 
come over to Burfield’s and see me. And 
we dance fine together and I’m going with 
him on the stage.” 

“Why—why, you’re crazy!” stammered 
Miles hoarsely. ‘You’re not goin’ to do 
any such thing! Why, we’re goin’ to be 
married!”’ 

“T won’t have to work any more!” cried 
Sonia, skipping beside him. ‘We'll make 
lots of money, he says. We're going to a 
hall tomorrow to practice. Ah!” She drew 
a deep breath of happiness. 

Miles seized her arm. “What do you 
mean, Sonia? You goin’ off with this fellow? 
How about me? Say, how about me?” 

The agony of his tone at last reached 
her. It seemed to finally occur to her that 
she had a problem here to solve. She made 
short work of it. 

“Well, you see,” she said, “I can’t marry 
you now, Miles. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Don’t mind!” he cried. ‘What’s the 
matter with you, anyway, Sonia? Ain’t 
you got any feeling at all?” 

“T don’t want to live out there.” Her 
voice dropped to its old apathy. “TI don’t 
want my hands all red and my hair all 
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ugly. I don’t want children like that. I 
don’t want never no pleasure.” She turned 
on him with a flare of passion. “I don’t 
want to be your slave!” 

He was amazed. “Why—why—we don’t 
have to live out there! I thought maybe 
you’d like it. Why—I—don’t know what 
you mean, Sonia. Don’t you—don’t you 
care for me 
any?” 

“No” _ said 
Sonia calmly. 
“You don’t care 
for me, either.” 

“T do, Ido” he 
stammered mis- 
erably. ‘What 
makes you say 
such things?” 

“You don’t 
either” she de- 
nied. “You just 
want to own me 
so you can have 
your own way. 
You don’t want 
me to be happy 
unless it’s the 
way you want. 
You don’t want 
me happy my 
way. You hate 
my way.” 

“This Vincent 
fellow he’s goin’ 
to make you 
happy, is he? 
He’s makin’ love 
to you, and 
makin’ big 
promises, is he? 
[—” 

“Ah, bah!” 
cried Sonia. | 
“What do I 
care for Vin- 
cent? But he 
will let me dance! With him I am 
going to dance—in a silk dress—on the 
stage!” 

“T guess we had better quit,” said Miles 
huskily, “if that’s all you care. But I— 
I didn’t think it of you, Sonia.” 

“So? Why not, then? Did I run after 
you? Did I ask you to care? Did I tell 
you I want nothing but to cook and scrub 
for you? You are right, Miles, we quit 
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before much 
better.” 

She pressed the little garnet ring into 
his hand and they walked on in stormy 
silence. At her door she said: 

“Well, if I never see you again, Miles, | 
hope you find somebody much nicerthan me.” 

He pulled his hat over his eyes and left 


we commence. 


her. 
He did not 
see her again 


for a long time. 
Once her father 
came in the 
store to see 
him. Pulling his 
beard, he said 
that Sonia had 
been very bad 
to Miles. And 
now she had un- 
doubtedly gone 
to the devil. 
But she sent 
money home 
every week. 

It was the 
next spring that 
his heart leaped 
to his throat 
one day at sight 
of a billboard. 


COMING 
THAT FASCINAT- 
ING LITTLE 
TIGRESSE 
SONIA MARVIC 
THE LITTLE 
WITCH OF 
HUNGARY 
IN THE LATEST 
MARVELS OF THE 
MODERN DANCE 
WITH MR. 
PHILIP VINCENT 


Caught and whirled and poised by a slim dark handsome 
fellow whose eyes never left her beautiful face 


Miles was getting his twenty-two-fifty 
now in the main-floor shoe-section, so he 
took Gertie to the theater. They saw a 
wonderful creature with yellow hair, gowned 
amazingly in stuff of clouds and pale sun- 
sets; round, slender, graceful as wild pop- 
pies dancing with summer breezes from a 
southern sea; caught and whirled and 
poised by a slim dark handsome fellow 
whose eyes never left her beautiful face. 
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Yes, she was fascinating—the little Hun- 
garian. Her lids drooped over dreaming 
eyes. She seemed to swing wide for you, 
too, those 

“Charmed magic casements opened on 

the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn” — 

She seemed to transport you, too, to 
some lotus-land where you lay swooning 
deliciously with incense in your nostrils, 
butterflies and orchids before your eyes, 
and all those inarticulate yearnings of the 
soul—that life should be something sweeter, 
purer, lovelier, for the moment come 
wholly true. And yet it was only a girl 
dancing—who loved to dance. 

“Ain’t she grand?” murmured Gertie 
through a caramel as the velvet curtains 
swept together and shut out the vision. 
“He’s a pretty fellow, too. Say, is it so 
that this girl used to work right here in 
this town?” 

Miles mopped his face with his handker- 
chief. “It don’t seem likely” he muttered 
hoarsely. 
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Gertie slipped her hand in his, and the 
little garnet ring on her finger pressed 
sharply into his flesh. 

“My land, boy, ain’t your hands cold! 
Say, Mabel rung me up today and said 
the people that bought the place next door 
to them wanted to sell again. Maybe we 
could get it reasonable. It’d be a swell 
place to keep some hens.” 

Miles turned his head toward her with- 
out seeing her at all. He could be conscious 
of but one thing just then: that wonderful 
creature was Sonia, little Sonia who had been 
his! Curiously enough, with the elation of 
that thought there was blended presently 
relief that she was no longer his; the wonder 
and the peril of her would have been too 
much for him. Yet there was a proud mem- 
ory there that would go with him always. 

“What’s the matter, kid-boy?” asked 
Gertie. ‘“Ain’t you keen on hens?” 

Miles came back to his own world again 
and found it good. He gave her a happy 
little nudge. 

“Sure!” he said. 








“Fo’ why do de Good Book say dat man am gwine to hab dominion obah all de beasts 
when he ain’t gwine to hab it?” 
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If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home 


A Victrola has no limitations— 
with a Victrola you can hear 
practically all the music of all the 
world sung and played by the 
greatest artists, bands and orches- 
tras. For within the pages of 
the Victor catalog there are more 
than 5000 vocal and instrumental 
selections for you to choose from. 

Is there not a place for a 
Victrola in your home? Some day 
you will surely have a Victrola, Victrola VIII, $40 
and when this day comes you Oak 
will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one 
thing that will bring the greatest 
pleasure to every member of your . 
family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and 
Victor Needles—the combination. There is no other 
way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF INDIA 


How the Hindu Nationalists, the Young India Party, View Their 
Obligation to England in the European War 


By TARAKNATH DAS, A. M. 


Formerly Fellow in Political Science and Economics, the University of Washington 


In the “Pulse of the Pacific,” for September, we asked: “What if India should 
boil over? The kettle has been simmering for a decade. England’s engagement in a 
European war might be the signal for a second, a greater Mutiny.” This question was 
asked in spite of the precedent of Indian loyalty during the Boer war. Recently thou- 
sands of Indian soldiers have gone to the aid of England in Europe. It is to be hoped 
by all with whom the desire for world peace is paramount that the loyalty of India will 
be maintained. Yet the attitude of the Indian nationalists ts of importance at this crisis 
and the following article by a well-known Hindu at the University of California clearly 
defines the position of Young India. Mr. Das? article, received after the rest of the Maga- 
sine had gone to press, could not be placed with the other material dealing with the war 
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in this issue. 


* DOZEN Indians have been selected to 
A accompany this expeditionary force. 
These include Sir Peratab Singh, Sir 
Ejanga Bahadur, Maharaja of Bikaner and 
Sir Bhupindra Singh, Maharaja of Patiala. 
“If the Indian divisions are organized 
on the same basis as the British home army, 
the Indian contingent will add about 
60,000 combatants to the allied armies 
together with approximately 130 pieces of 
artillery, comprising both light and heavy 
field pieces and howitzers.’’—London, Sept. 
9, 1914. 


I. INDIAN PRINCES AND SOLDIERY DO NOT 
REPRESENT INDIAN NATIONAL 
ASPIRATION 


The above news and the announcement 
of the contribution of $25,000,000 to the 
British war fund by the native princes of 
India should not be construed as an expres- 
sion of avowed antagonism of the Indian 
public toward Germany and whole-hearted 
loyalty toward Great Britain. 

As, if any Anglo-American millionaire 
contributed a large sum to aid the British 
war fund, it will hardly represent the senti- 
ment of the true American public, so the 
action of the native princes of India, the 
majority of whom are nothing but titled 
ci . the British court, do not by any 


means represent the true public opinion of 
India. The native princes of India with 
the very few honorable exceptions are para- 
sites, having no public life allied with the 
interest of the common people of India. 

Those who are aware of the position of 
native princes of India, know well enough 
that they have no voice in matters of state- 
craft and they are obliged to do everything 
dictated by the British authorities against 
their own will. They had to contribute 
millions for the Durbar which was nothing 
but foolish show of unnecessary extrava- 
gance while hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple were dying for the want of food. 

“State” and “nation” are two distinct 
things. In a dependent country like India 
the interest of the nation is entirely diver- 
gent from the interest of the state. Regular 
army is one of the foundation rocks for 
the preservation of the mere existence of a 
tyrannical state. 

It is only a few years ago that the Russian 
soldiers representing the Czardom indis- 
criminately massacred the flower of the 
Russian people who breathed the senti- 
ments of their national aspiration of having 
a democratic form of government. These 
Russian soldiers, owing to their ignorance 
and servility, acted against their own 
national interest. Thus it is evident that the 
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native troops of India, as long as attached 
to the service of the British government, 
have no other significance but servants and 
tools of Great Britain bound to sacrifice 
their lives for their masters. The British 
Indian troops cannot and do not represent the 
Indian nation and Indian national aspira- 
tion, as the Russian cossacks do not repre- 
sent the Russian public sentiment. 

The consent and active participation of 
the Indian princes and army in the Euro- 
pean war against Germany is regarded by 
the intelligent public and nationalists of 
India as an affair of national calamity 
opposed to their national cause. 


II. WHY IS LORD KITCHENER ANXIOUS TO 
HAVE INDIAN TROOPS AT THE FRONT? 


Lord Kitchener and Earl Crewe have 
been, since the beginning of this war, anx- 
ious to get the Indian soldiery in the front 
for various reasons; among them these are 
the most important ones: 

(1) Lord Kitchener, as the late com- 
mander-in-chief of the British Indian forces, 
knows very well that they are the flower 
of the British army in the world and 
through their aid Great Britain succeeded 
to hold her own in various parts of the world 
and they would be of immense fighting 
value to the cause of the allies. 

(2) The British authorities know well 
that for a successful revolution in a country 
the aid of the military element is vital; and 
as it is a fact that a part of the British 
Indian soldiery, and especially the Sikh 
element, has become affected against the 
British government, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to remove them from India so that 
they may not spread the same sentiment 
among the rest of the British Indian army 
to undermine the British rule in India. So 
we see that the Punjabee regiments mostly 
composed of the Sikhs, Jaths and others 
have been despatched to Europe. 

(3) Then again, under normal condi- 
tions, the number of the European soldiers 
in India is about 80,000 and the number of 
the Indian soldiers is more than 150,000. 
In case of a popular rising in India it would 
have been hard for the eighty thousand 
British soldiers to cope with 150,000 native 
soldiers affected by revolutionary spirit. 
But when 60,000 of them are removed from 
India, with the superior arms of the British 
soldiers they may successfully fight the 
native soldiers siding with the revolu- 
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tionists. Undoubtedly the British authori- 
ties are afraid of the activities of the revo- 
lutionists, however disorganized, who com- 
mitted many acts of violence such as 
throwing the bomb on Lord Hardinge, the 
present viceroy of India, at the time of his 
entry in Delhi. 

(4) The spirit of British diplomacy is 
“to get the chestnut out of fire by others” 
or to make others fight her battles. By 
sending the British Indian soldiery at the 
front, Great Britain will be able to save so 
many of her own men from the firing line 
and the expenses of 60,000 men in war 
footing will be a new burden to the people 
of India for the benefit of the British public. 

(5) Lastly, but not the least in impor- 
tance, Great Britain wants that in case of 
a national uprising in India the people of 
India should not get any moral support 
from the outside world, and if the Hindus 
fight the Germans the Germans would be 
less prone to help the Hindu revolutionary 
propaganda. And above all by getting the 
few native princes and native soldiers to 
fight for Great Britain, it would be demon- 
strated that the British rule in India is so 
beneficial to the people of India that the 
people of India have volunteered to sacri- 
fice their lives to preserve the empire. 


III. WHY DO THE HINDUSTANEES NOT SYM- 
PATHIZE WITH GREAT BRITAIN? 

It must be carefully noted that there are 
many reasons for the Hindustanee public 
to be totally unsympathetic with, if not 
antagonistic to, Great Britain. Under 
British rule in India the people are con- 
stantly growing poorer. The average daily 
income of the people of India has been 
reduced to two and one-half cents per 
capita.* Under British rule, in certain 
provinces of India the land tax is as high 
as sixty-five per cent, “which perhaps ex- 
plains the fact that in the Central Provinces 
over a million people disappeared or died 
of starvation between 1894 and rgo1 as 
admitted by the Census Reports of late 
years.”~ Sir Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
F. R. G. S., says in his book, ‘Russia 
Against India,” that “the British rule in 
India is economically more oppressive than 
Russian rule in Central Asia.” It is true 
that twenty-five millions of dollars is spent 

* Vide “The Prosperous British India,” by Sir William 
Digby, M. P 


+The Causes of Present Discontent in India,” by S.J. 
O'Donnell, M. P. 
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on the education of two hundred and forty 
millions of people, but about seventy-seven 
per cent of this comes from the people 
themselves in charges, for there are no free 
public schools in India. It is appalling to 
think that only six millions is spent for 
sanitation where ninety-seven millions goes 
for military expenditure. During the last 
sixteen years eight millions of people have 
died of plague and the death rate during the 
last thirty years, instead of decreasing un- 
der British rule, has increased from twenty- 
four to thirty-four per tooo. Indian arts 
and industries have been destroyed for 
England’s benefit. Indian cotton-made 
goods are so taxed that Manchester goods 
can be sold cheaper in India. 

This is the briefest possible statement 
of India’s grievances. Her native people 
have practically no political or civil rights 
in their own country and they are treated 
most unjustly in the British colonies. 
The recent “Komagata Maru Affair” in 
Vancouver is known to all when 352 Hin- 
dus were not allowed to land and they were 
deported with violence. 

In this connection the Hindus issued an 
open letter to the British public which is 
pregnant with serious thoughts. 

“If the Hindustanees refuse to be mar- 
tyrs for the protectiou of the British Em- 
pire where they are treated no better than 
slaves, will the Japanese navy and handful 
of British soldiers be sufficient to protect 
British interests in the Orient? Will the 
brightest diadem in the British crown, 
India, be safe in the present crisis, if the 
Hindustanees do not stand solid for the 
British Empire? Will Great Britain be 
able to maintain her supremacy in East 
Africa where the Mohammedan Mullah has 
been causing serious damages and repulsed 
the British guard (July 28)? Will the 
British sovereignty over Egypt remain 
secure where the Egyptian nationalists 
will not overlook the opportunity of estab- 
lishing their cherished independent gov- 
ernment and parliament? In view of pos- 
sible Persian uprising will the British gov- 
ernment be able to hold her supremacy in 
the Persian gulfs and the newly acquired 
sphere of influence in Southern Persia 
without the aid of the Hindustanee sol- 
diers? . . . . . Will the British 
government with Lord Kitchener and Col. 
Younghusband be able to sla} China and 
keep possession of Tibet, which is full of 
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gold mines, if the Hindustanees refuse to 
fight for them? What will be the situa- 
tion on the Afghan frontier if the Hindu- 
stanees refuse to join the oft-repeated 
punitive expeditions? Where will Great 
Britain get men to replace the Hindustanee 
soldiers who are protecting Colombo, Singa- 
pore, Hongkong, Shanghai and other British 
possessions in Asia during the coming 
European conflict? Will Japan be sacri- 
ficingly generous to her ally?”’ 


IV. IS THERE ANY POSSIBILITY OF A REVO- 
LUTION IN INDIA? 


It is evident that there is every possibility 
of having serious uprisings, if not a revolu- 
tion, in India. Its success will depend upon 
many factors and most important of them 
are (1) successful German resistance against 
the allied force and (2) the attitude of Tur- 
key toward Great Britain. If Germany 
by diplomacy or any other means can get 
Turkey to declare holy war against Great 
Britain, then in this juncture there will be 
uprisings in Egypt, Persia, India where the 
Mohammedan population is over sixty mil- 
lions and other parts of the Mohammedan 
world such as Algeria, Tripoli and Morocco. 
Which will keep the allies busy. 

From the viewpoint of Hindu and Egyp- 
tian nationalists, it is the most opportune 
moment to strike a blow against Great 
Britain as the Spanish dependencies did 
about a century ago when Spain was en- 
gaged in European conflict. 


V. WILL THE HINDUS ACHIEVE THEIR END 
BY A REVOLUTION? 


Nobody can predict the outcome of a 
struggle and the most unforeseen event may 
happen, such as the establishment of the 
great republic of the United States of India, 
as the result of the conceived revolution, or 
it may end in a minor uprising. But it 
can be very safely asserted that the ideal of 
young India will not be fulfilled by a mere 
political revolution. It will demand a 
social and political revolution for the bene- 
fit of the mass people of India. The aspira- 
tions of young India are high. They want 
to place humanity and liberty above prop- 
erty and to adopt means so that genius 
shall not be wasted under adverse circum- 
stance, and poverty will not shrink human 
aspirations and special privilege will not 
over-shadow equal opportunity. Women 
will not be kept under subjection, nor 
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be ground down with unusual hardships in 
the factories, mines and quarries. They 
also hope that means will be adopted that 
commercialism will not subvert the sub- 
lime ideal of humanity; tenderness and 
natural refined instincts of human hearts 
should not be petrified under economic 
pressure; the problem of the unemployed 
will be solved; there will be better laws and 
humane treatment for crimirals; the weak 
and the unfortunate will be protected; art, 
literature, science and industry will make 
unbounded progress; superstitions should not 
enthrall human reasonings, and freedom of 
thought will prevail in all fields of human 
activity. 

EFFECT OF THE EUROPEAN 
WAR IN INDIA 


VI. PROBABLE 


War for mere acquiring power is the re- 
mains of barbarism. This _ disastrous 
European war will yet have a_ peculiar 
influence to awaken Asia to assert her 
rights. 

Undoubtedly Japan will gain a greater 
preponderance as a world power than ever 
before. If Kiao-chau be returned to China 
by Japan to cement friendly feelings be- 
tween China and Japan, it will give China 
a new impetus to ask the European powers 
to give her greater freedom of action in her 
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internal and external affairs, like Turkey, 
by demanding expiration of the extra-terri- 
torial rights, custom agreements, etc. All 
Asia, even the fallen Hindus, will gain this 
consciousness that Europe, especially Eng- 
land, is powerless to adjust her troubles 
without Asiatic aid. This will inspire the 
radicals to agitate for independence and 
the conservatives for Home-rule. 

After more than 60,000 Hindus partici- 
pating in this war, if Great Britain refuse 
to grant certain political concessions then 
it will give the best opportunity for the 
radicals of India to revolutionize the whole 
people; so to avert an immediate revolu- 
tion Great Britain will be forced to give 
some concessions to the people of India. 
It is known to all political scientists of 
practical experience that simple conces- 
sions increase the desire for greater political 
rights and the people do not get satisfied 
until they attain self-government. 

Thus the attitude of all the Hindus, 
whether radicals or conservatives, is to 
utilize this European war for greater free- 
dom leading to absolute emancipation of 
the people of India from the present tyran- 
nical governmental machinery; and I, for 
one, am very hopeful that this European 
war will hasten the cause of the people of 
India to attain greater political rights. 
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whether tourist or homeseeker. 
service is free. 


desired. 


The Service Bureau endeavors to supply detai'ed, accurate and wholly dis- 
interested information and conservative advice. 


Address all communications to Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, 460 4th 


Street, San Francisco. 
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A Shipwright’s Longing for Electric 
Milkers 


Q. My son works in the navy yard, but work 
is uncertain and we cannot get ahead very fast, so 
he has been thinking of farming. He has never 
worked on the farm very much. He would want 
from twenty to forty acres, begin on a small scale 
and perhaps work some for the neighbors. We have 
$3000 to invest, but cannot afford to lose our hard- 
earned savings. My son would not want to raise 
hops or garden truck. Dairying and general farm- 
ing would suit him better though his wrists get lame 
I think he would want to use the 
electric milkers. He has been thinking of the Wil- 
lamette valley, Oregon. Would our means be suffi- 
cient to purchase the property, stock, implements, 
etc? If the summers are as dry there as they are 
here, would he have to buy feed for the stock? 
What part of the valley would you advise us to 
look at? 

We have our money in banks here and in Pueblo, 
Colorado. Would you advise us to take it out 
owing to the unsettled conditions brought about 
by the foreign war?—F. L., BREMERTON, WN. 

A. In the first place you need not worry about 
the safety of the money you have on deposit either 
in Bremerton or in Pueblo. While we have not 
investigated the standing of the banks you mention, 
we know that they are as safe and in as good con- 
dition after the outbreak of the European war as 
before. Nor is the continuance of the foreign war 
liable to have any adverse effect on any of the sound 
banking institutions of the Pacific Coast or the 
United States. 

The case of your son presents to us a problem 
that is rather difficult to solve. We judge from 
your statements that your son is not overly strong, 
though the fact that you have a capital of $3000 
seems to indicate that he is thrifty and industrious. 
We do not believe it would be advisable for him at 
the present time to give up his position and invest 
his entire capital in a farm, especially not in unim- 
proved land, as he is totally lacking in experience 
and may not like farming at all after he has had a 
taste of it. We believe that the best plan would be 
for your son to try and find work on some of the 


when he milks. 
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farms around Bremerton during the period when 
there is no work for him at the navy yard, even if 
the pay is very small. In this way he will gain 
experience and after he has the experience he will 
know better whether he is cut out for a farmer and 
whether he is physically able to do the work. 

Your remark about milking cows by machinery 
shows your utter inexperience in the dairy business. 
With your capital you could not hope to start with 
a string of more than twelve cows and for this 
number of milch cattle machine milking is far too 
expensive. In fact you could not even afford to hire 
some one to do the milking for you. Your son would 
have to do the work himself if he wanted to make the 
farm pay. 

We believe that for the present the best thing 
you can do is to leave your money out at interest 
and to have your son work on the farms in the 
vicinity until he knows more about the business. 
Then when he has a better insight into farming 
conditions, write again and we will try to put you 
in touch with reliable men who are well acquainted 
with conditions in the Willamette valley. 


Temperature, Cost of Houses and 
Investments 


Q. What is the average highest temperature 
during the summer months at Hollywood and Long 
Beach, near Los Angeles? What would it cost to 
build a house, modern, good plumbing and usual 
modern conveniences (without any built-in furni- 
ture), not more than six rooms? Concrete, I am 
told, is the most comfortable and desirable material 
under California conditions on account of the 
possibility of light shakes. 

What would a lot in good locality cost in the two 
places? 

Would the interest on Canadian investments be 
taxed in California? What would be the best class 
of investments in California for a person depending 
upon the interest or dividends for a living? 

We spent last winter in Los Angeles—Mrs. J. R., 
TORONTO, CANADA. 

A. There are no Weather Bureau stations either 
at Hollywood or at Long Beach, but the Los Angeles 
records show that temperatures in excess of 100 
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T is human nature to resent paying 
more than any one else and to 
demand cheap telephone service re- 
gardless of the cost of providing it. 
But service at a uniform rate 
wouldn’t be cheap. 


It would simply mean that those 
making a few calls a day were paying 
for the service of the merchant or 
corporation handling hundreds of calls. 

That wouldn’t be fair, would it? 
No more so than that you should 
pay the same charge for a quart of 
milk as another pays for a gallon. 

To be of the greatest usefulness, the 
telephone should reach every home, 
office and business place. To put it 
there, rates must be so graded that 
every person may have the kind of 
service he requires, at a rate he can 
easily afford. 

Abroad, uniform rates have been 


tried by the government-owned sys- 
tems and have so restricted the use 
of the telephone that it is of small value. 


The great majority of Bell subscrib- 
ers actually pay less than the average 
rate. There are a few who use the 
telephone in their business for their 
profit who pay according to their 
use, establishing an average rate 
higher than that paid by the majority 
of the subscribers. 

To make a uniform rate would be 
increasing the price to the many for 
the benefit of the few. 


All may have the service they re- 
quire, at a price which is fair and rea- 
sonable for the use each makes of the 
telephone. 


These are reasons why the United 
States has the cheapest and most 
efficient service and the largest number 
of telephones in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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Draperies That 
Will Not Fade 


The windows of a home invite 
the first look of a visitor. If the 
draperies are faded and shabby, 
the effect of the whole room is 
spoiled. But 





SUNFAST FABRICS 


Vor Drapery and Upholstery 


defy sun and washing, and always 
remain bnght and fresh as when 
new. 


They are made in the greatest variety 
of artistic designs and colorings, are 
guaranteed absolutely fadeless, and 
are wonderfully inexpensive. The 
Biltmore, New York’s newest and 
Snest hotel, is draped with these 
fabrics. Send for free book, “Draping 
the Home,” and name of dealer 
nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 


149 Clarendon Bldg., New York 


For Your Protection Insist on 
This Guarantee: 


These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the 
sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized 
to replace them with new 
goods or refund the purchase 
price. 
This Tag and Guarantee 
on every bolt. 
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degrees were reached only once during 1913, in 
September, and not at all the present year. The 
usual summer temperature in Los Angeles, for the 
months of July, August and September, will average 
about 85 during midafternoon, going down to 55 or 
60 during the night. Three or four times during 
these months the thermometer will reach 95, rarely 
100, in Los Angeles, but these hot spells last only 
two or three days at a time, are accompanied by 
cool nights and by an atmosphere so dry that sun- 
stroke is absolutely unknown. Asa rule the summer 
trade winds spring up shortly before noon and bring 
an agreeable temperature. June invariably is 
cool, almost chilly. 

These statements apply to Los Angeles proper. 
Hollywood as a rule is five degrees cooler than Los 
Angeles and Long Beach is about fifteen degrees 
below the Los Angeles average. An_ ice-cooled 
refrigerator is a luxury, not a necessity, on the entire 
Californian coast. 

For your information we may add that Los 
Angeles is successfully endeavoring to build up a 
summer as well as a winter tourist business and that 
its growth is due to the large number of people who 
found in its environs a climate mild and moderate 
both summer and winter. 

A good six-room frame house with oak and pine 
floors, large fireplace, furnace, good plumbing and 
all modern conveniences, including built-in book- 
cases, desks, window seats, linen closets, buffet, etc., 
can be built at prices ranging from $1800 to $2200, 
including garage, fence and concrete walks. A con- 
crete house will cost fifty per cent more than a 
frame house and, unless the owner wants to build 
for a century, has no marked advantages to com- 
pensate for the increased cost. Earthquakes are 
so rare and so light as to be practically negligible. 
In fact, a well built frame house will withstand 
earthquake shocks better than a concrete structure 
unless it is reinforced with a steel frame. In the 
design of small dwellings no Californian architect 
pays the least attention to possible earthquakes. 

Either in Hollywood or in Long Beach good 
building lots s5o0x150 feet, with water and sewer 
connections, improved streets, with gas and electric 
service and ,within two or three blocks from car 
lines, can be bought for $1200 in good neighborhoods 
protected by suitable building restrictions. A little 
farther out lots of the same character can be pur- 
chased for $750 to $1000. 

California has no income tax, but your income in 
excess of $4000 a year net would be subject to the 
federal income tax amounting to three per cent on 
the excess above the sum named. The tax rate on 
real property in Los Angeles this year is $1.60 per 
$100 based on a sixty per cent valuation. In other 
words, on a home costing $3000 your city taxes 
would be approximately $28.60. In Hollywood 
the tax rate is $1.32 and about the same in Long 
Beach. 

First mortgages in California pay 7 per cent. 
Good municipal bonds are sold to net the buyers 
from 4% to 6 per cent. Bonds of well established 
public-utility corporations sold by reliable bond 
houses will net from 5 to 614 per cent. These three 














“Swifts 
Silver-Leaf Brand. 
Pure Lands 


The best cook in the world 
needs good shortening to make 
good pastry. Housewives of _ 
experience have learned that <> 
Swift's Silver-Leaf Brand Pure ‘ 
Lard crowns their 
skill with success 
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v4 every time. - 
“we “Swift's Silver-Leaf Recipe Scrap: 
Sw ‘ Book” enables you to keep all of 


qe thas your favorite recipe clippings, in a 
Ve bound volume, classified so that you 
-_ . turn to any one of them instantly. 

af aed No paste required. 






Mailed on receipt 

of the parchment 
circle from the top 
of a pail of Swift's 


Silver - Leaf * 
Brand Pure a ; es 





Lard and 4c ~ 
in stamps or coin | 
' for, postage, or 
@10¢ in ais Ag 
“or coin. 





For Delicious Doughnuts: 





1 cup sugar 4 teaspoonsful baking 
2'2 teaspoonsful Swift's Silver- powder 
Leaf Brand Pure Lard \% teaspoon cinnamon 
3 eggs 14 teaspoon grated nutmeg 


1 cup milk 114 teaspoon salt 

Cream lard and add 4 of sugar. Beat egg until light, add re- 
maining sugar, combine the two mixtures. Add 3% cups flour, 
baking powder, salt and spices and enough more flour to makea 
dough just stiff enough to roll. Roll, cut out and fry in deep fat 
(Swift's Silver-Leaf Brand Pure Lard), Drain on brown paper. 


Swift @ Company 


4202 Packers Ave., Chicago, I11. - 
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There are 


Several Million Persons 


in the United States who are continually using 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


THE BRUSHES OF 
CIVILIZATION 


Their use insures 
Economy of Cost and Perfect Results 





Send for illustrated literature about 


Whiting-Adams Brushes 


Manufactured only by 


JouN L. Wuitinc-J. J. ADAMS Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
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classes of investments are the only ones to be con- 
sidered whenever safety of the capital is the para- 
mount factor. 


Desert Homesteads and Puget Sound 
Islands 


(). I have for the last year been trying to find 
a homestead worth filing on, but have found very 
little outside of desert claims and mountain ranges. 
About six years ago while a sailor on the U. S. Navy 
on a trip to Seattle I noticed very many islands in 
Puget Sound. Now what I desire to know is this: 

Where can I get a map of the Sound showing 
islands? 

Where can I get information regarding the topog- 
raphy, size, etc., of islands? 

Which ones does Uncle Sam own and can they 
be taken up or purchased reasonably by a settler? 

Is there a commissioner of immigration at Van- 
couver or Victoria from whom I can gain informa- 
tion regarding a chance for a settler on Vancouver 
island or on the chain of Canadian islands that are 
located between Vancouver island and British 
Columbia. 

I realize that I am asking many questions but I 
have no idea how else to gain the facts. 

My desire is to find a location somewhere, where a 
poor but real ambitious young fellow can make good 
on a piece of land. 

If your Bureau has any knowledge of any public 
land worth while (by worth while I mean level 
agricultural land blessed with rainfall or located so 
as to make irrigation very inexpensive) I would 
certainly be more than glad to know of it. There 
are millions of acres of desert land but the required 
irrigation is out of the reach of a man who has only 
a small amount of capital—aA. R. K., Stockton, 
CAL. 

A. The desire for homesteads seems to have been 
increasing in the last few years while the land suit- 
able for homesteads has been steadily decreasing. 
So little information is available on its locations, 
its character, etc., that this Bureau has consistently 
advised against homesteading on the part of men 
with very limited capital, and consequently has 
been accused of trying to favor the owners of land 
who are anxious to sell. Your investigations, how- 
ever, bear out the full truth of our assertions. 
Undoubtedly there is somewhere in some locality 
a supply of scattered homestead land worth while 
having, but it is absolutely impossible to obtain 
information on this subject. This magazine has 
been urging Congress to appropriate money for a 
systematic survey and investigation of the three 
hundred million acres of land still in the possession 
of the United States, has asked that an inventory 
be taken and the land classified intelligently, so that 
the homesteader might be given reliable official 
information as to the proper places in which to 
locate, but so far Congress has not moved. 

No information is compiled by the Interior De- 
partment and the intending settler must depend 
more or less either upon his own knowledge of the 
country or upon biased and rosy information sup- 
plied by professional locators, whose major interest 
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Western Eseciric 


Vacuum Cleaner 7 
A New Model at a New Price sia 


Vacuum Cleaners can be purchased 
32. 50 at all prices. But look further than 4% 
the price tag. EE 
Including extension Here is a cleaner with a reputation 
nozzle for cleaning back of it—more than thirty years of 
under furniture— manufacturing experience. When 
anexclusivefeature — we introduce this new cleaner at the 
price of $32.50 we claim for it the best 
value in the vacuum cleaner market. 
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You never saw one just like it. This 
is the cleaner NOT built like a broom. 


It is designed along new lines. 


The illustrations in the circles tell 
some of the story. The handle ina 
natural position—the double frame’ f£ 
supporting the dustbag—both make # 
for easy operation and convenient fH# 
storage. 








The extension nozzle for cleaning He 
under low furniture is part of the § ie 
regular equipment—likewise a new #114 
type of attachment for picking up ae 


threads. 
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This Model 11 is so new and so un- : 
& usual that you cannot afford to buy as 
BS a vacuum cleaner without learning : jseet 
a first about this one. It can be easily HH 
val purchased in your city or town. ac 
Vaan + 
There is a Western Electric Vacuum = £ HH 
Cleaner for every need—both port- Hitt 
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able and stationary types. 


Ask for booklet No. 20-A}. 
Write to our nearest house below. 
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WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 ‘** Bell’? Telephones 
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Philadelphia Savannah Pittsburgh — Dallas Salt Lake City Seattle 

a Boston Cincinnati Cleveland St. P: Houston Los Angeles _ Portland 

in Closet New Orleans EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED Detroit 
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Don’t accept any wallboard tl at is a'leged 
te be Compo-Board unless it has the center 
core of wood slats. There are some mighty 
good reasons why you should prefer Compo- 
Board to other wall boards. It is strong, 
rigid, durable. Makes beautiful, smooth 
walls. 


Write for samp'e piece and book contain- 
ing an interest- 
ing and valuab'e 
message. 

Write today. 


Northwestern 
Compo-Board 
Company 


4321 Lyndale Ave. No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Holstein Cows’ Milk 
Is Best For Baby 


A leading doctor says that 80“ of all infant troubles are due to 
inability to assimilate the food, and that “infant mortality 
could be reduced 50% if all inf ints were fed intelligently on 
purebre d registered Holstein Cows’ Milk.” 

If your baby is having digestive troubles, or if you want tobe 
sure that it will steadily thrive, try Holste inc ows’ Milk either 
modified or unmodified as your doctor thinks best. It is very 
similar to the milk of the human mother in chemical composi- 
tion. Baby can readily digest and assimilate it obtaining from 
it the great vitality of the large, healthy, vigorous Holstein cows. 
It costs no more than any other milk 

Nursing mothers who drink this milk every day, rapidly gain 
in strength, and thus greatly increase the baby’ $ Vitality tis 
the most nutritious milk for invalids, convalescents, ¢ and very 
old people. Holstein Cows’ Milk is naturally white. Don't 
imagine that yellow milk is better, because it isn’t. 

Investigate the milk of this black and white cow. 
our free booklet “Story of Holstein Milk.” 


Send for 





HOLSTEIN-F RIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


L. Houghton, Secretary 
1F American Building Brattleboro, Vermont 
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lies in the locating fee of $1.00 per acre. For this 
reason we are obliged to inform practically all in- 
quirers that we cannot direct them to available 
public land upon which the average man with a 
small capital has a chance of succeeding without 
installing an expensive irrigating plant. Of course, 
vast areas have been thrown open of late under the 
Enlarged Homestead Act, areas which can be culti- 
vated more or successfully by dry-farming 
methods, but this class of farming requires expensive 
equipment and is more or less speculative in char- 
acter, except in few regions favored by fairly regular 
rainfall. 

You can obtain a map of the Puget Sound country 
showing the San Juan islands in detail, by writing 
to the Puget Sound Tourists and Homeseekers 
Bureau, Seattle, Wash., an organization which has 
nothing to sell and which endeavors to give reliable 
information on the territory tributary to Seattle. 

This Bureau also will be able to tell you about the 
topography and size of the various islands. They 
have been settled for over fifty years and there is no 
— land available either on the San Juan arch 
on the Channel islands, between Van- 
couver island and the British Columbia main land. 
On Orcas, San Juan and Lopez islands, the largest of 
the group, unimproved land can be bought for ten 
to fifteen dollars an acre. Apples and small fruits, 
etc., do well on these islands and they are adapted 
to poultry and hogs. No doubt the islands will 
eventually support quite a fair population. The 
cost of clearing the land will probably run from $50 
to $100 per acre. Small islands ranging in size from 
one acre to sixty or seventy acres can be bought for 
considerably but unfortunately most of these 
small islands are the peaks of submerged mountains 
with a rocky surface and no water. 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey, Secretary Provincial! 
Bureau of Information, Victoria, B. C., will be glad 
to give you exhaustive and correct information 
regarding public land on Vancouver island. You 
will find that the British Columbian government 
has more information of greater detail concerning 
agricultural land open for entry than the United 
States land office and that it is proceeding far more 
intelligently in opening up and settling available 
tracts than the officials on this side of the line. 
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Water Conditions at Wellton, Arizona 


Q. I would like to get some reliable information 
about the farm lands near the station of Wellton, 
Arizona, on the Southern Pacific about thirty miles 
east of Yuma in the Gila river bottom. I have been 
told that the soil is a fine silt with a sandy subsoil 
with water about 15 feet from the surface. The 
surface water is said to be salty, but there is a gravel 
strata at about sixty feet that carries fresh water. 
I want to know if any of this water could be used 
for irrigating such crops as alfalfa, barley and Milo 
maize. 

The native growth on the land is sage, grease- 
wood and large mesquite trees, some as large as 18 
inches in diameter. Is it true that land covered 
with mesquite trees is especially adapted to growing 
alfalfa? These mesquite trees seem to get their 
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Soap 


improves complexions 


Try this easy way to clear your 


skin: Bathe your face for several 
minutes with Resinol Soap and 
warm water, working the creamy 


lather into the skin gently with the 
finger-tips. Then wash off with 
more Resinol Soap and warm water, 
finishing with a dash of clear cold 
water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and 
you will be astonished how quickly 


the healing, antiseptic Resinol bal- 
sams soothe and cleanse the pores, 
remove pimples and blackheads, and 


leave the complexion clear, fresh 
and velvety. When the skin is in 
very bad condition, apply a_ little 


Resinol Ointment and let it remain 
on ten minutes before the final wash- 
ing with Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap costs but twenty-five cents at all druggists and 


lealers in toilet goods For a guestroom size trial cake, 
write to Dept. 34-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md 
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Women with sen- 
sitive feet— 
whose occupa- 
tions make it 
necessary for 
them to walk or 


U 
Style No. 25 stand much of 


Women’s Button Boot, the time ~ unani- 
vict kid, tip of same, . 
medium toe and heel. | mously praise the 


Price $4.50. 


Dr. Edison 


[wstt0N SH0E 


‘‘Easiest for Women’’ 


Its soft inner-sole of Australian wool per- 
mits free blood circulation, relieves pressure 
upon irritable nerves, and protects tender 
joints, soothing the feet at every step. 

Neither satisfactory style nor gracefulness 
are sacrificed to experience this remarkable 
comfort. 


UITZ&DUNN Co 


Footwear for Women 


Includes a distinctive variety of pleasing, fashion- 
able styles which are sold by nearly all good 
dealers in the West and are easily obtainable 
by all women readers of Sunset Magazine. 


Ask for new booklet, “Footwear Fashions,” and 
name of dealer nearest you. 


Utz & Dunn Co., 154 Canal St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Style No. 37 —Women’s 
Lace Boot, vici kid, patent 
tip, medium toe and heel. 
Price $4.50. 


Style No. 35— Women’s 
Button Boot, vici kid, tip 
of same, medium toe and 


heel. Price $4.50. 


Style No.:37 Style No, 35 
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moisture from the surface water, which is salty 
Would this indicate that alfalfa could be irrigated 
with this water? The Southern Pacific Company 
has a well at the station used for watering engines. 
Can salty water be used in boilers?—C. H., SEATTLE, 
Wy. 

A. The lands near Wellton, Arizona, in the Gila 
river bottoms are underlain with water at a depth 
usually much less than one hundred feet. Tne 
quality of this water varies exceedingly, but in many 
localities it is strongly impregnated with salt. Some 
of the samples analyzed in the laboratory of the 
Arizona College of Agriculture were suitable for 
irrigation on well drained soil, provided the quantity 
of the water was large enough to prevent the 
accumulation of salts near the surface. Many other 
samples submitted to the laboratory were too salty 
for beneficial use in irrigation. The quality of the 
available water supply should, therefore, be defi- 
nitely ascertained before an expensive pumping 
plant is installed. This can be done easily by 
means of test holes and water samples taken there- 
from. 

Mesquite trees usually occur in the valley bot- 
toms where the soil is likely to be of good quality, 
but their presence does not necessarily indicate 
freedom from alkali in the soil. The mesquite trees 
may have begun life during exceedingly favorable 
seasons and the alkali conditions may not have 
become bad until after the tree had attained to good 
size and sent its roots far down to purer water 
supply. 

The railroad well at Wellton contains slight por- 
tions of black alkali, a very favorable circumstance 
for boiler water but very unfavorable for irrigation. 
On the other hand, waters containing carbonate 
and sulphate of lime and magnesia are harmless in 
irrigation but very bad for boilers. 

An investor in the vicinity of Wellton should pro- 
ceed carefully to ascertain the quality of his water 
supply and its amount, by means of test wells and 
temporary pumping apparatus, before making a 
heavy investment. Such caution will often save 
heavy losses in a district showing symptoms of ad- 
verse conditions. 


The Prospects of Eugene, Oregon 


Q. What are the future prospects of Eugene, 
Oregon? Is it a live growing town, and what can 
I do in that city with a capital of $3000?—M. FE. P., 
Cuicaco, ILL. 

A. The city of Eugene is located at the head of 
the Willamette valley in central western Oregon 
and is the southern terminus of two interurban 
electric railway systems radiating out from Portland 
and covering every part of the valley. !t is also 
served by two lines of the Southern Pacific, which 
furnish connection both north and south to Portland 
and to San Francisco and west to tidewater at 
Coos Bay. The city has a population of 12,000 and 
is the seat of the state university. 

Eugene has grown very rapidly within the last 
six years, the growth caused in part by the increase 
in the railroad mileage centering in the city and by 
the subdivision of the large farms in the valley. 
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The Headline Attraction 


in the Smartest 
Stores is Famous 
Holeproof Hosiery 


{n countless stores you will see 
these hose displayed—hose for 
men, womenand children. Deal- 
ers use Holeproof thus to win new 
trade—to gain more steady buyers. 


For, once you try Holeproofs your whole 
family will wear them. They are too good 
to be forgotten. 


And you’ll go back to that dealer, for 
if Holeproof is his standard you’ | believe in 
his entire line of merchandise. 


Six pairs of cotton Holeproofs for men, 
women and children are guaranteed to wear 
six months without holes. If any of the 
six pairs fail within that time, we will re- 
place them with new hose free. 


Three pairs of silk or silk-faced — for 
men and women-—are guaranteed three 
months. We have sold and guaranteed 
Holeproof for the past 14 years. Nearly 
2,000,000 people now wear them because 
Holeproof Hose Last. 


We pay for our cotton yarns an average 
of 74c per pound. Common cotton yarns, 
selling for 32c per pound, will never do for 


Holeproofs. 
Toleprratrffesierg 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton Holeproofs; of women’s Silk Holeproof Stockings. Boxes of silk guaranteed 
three months. ‘Three pairs of Silk-Faced Holeproofs for men $t.50; 
for women $2.25. Three pairs of Silk-Faced are guaranteed three 





$2.00 per box and up for six pairs of women’s or children’s in cotton; 


$1.00 per box for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes snonth 

. . ’ >. 
guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three pairs of childrea’s The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. Write for dealers’ 
cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00. per box for names and the free book that tells about Holeproofs. We ship 
three pairs of men’s Silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for three pairs direct, charges paid, where no dealer is near. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 





Every woman shoula also These are the durable, 


examine _ Holeproof = Silk Tfelg ey stylish gloves, in all sizes, 


Gloves. Made of the best cuanafnraco lengths and colors. 


quality silk with reinforced ° & 
finger tips that are guaran- Sh Gloves Write for the free book 














teed to outwear the gloves about these gloves and the By Invitation member 
themselves. FOR WOMEN name of our dealer. of Rice Leaders of 
the World Association 
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15 GALLON SANITARY 
ALL COPPER WARMING 
RESERVOIR i MAJESTIC B ‘] Masestic # Mua 


LIFTS OFF 
AND ON EASY 
AS A WASH 
BOILER. 


Good 
cooking 
made easy! 


Good cooking depends as much on the range as on 
your skill. A cheap range or worn out stove makes 
cooking results always uncertain; and often spoils 
your best efforts. The 


Great Majestic 


Malleable and R ange 


Charcoal Iron 
Made of charcoal 


makes good cooking easy and sure. 

and malleable iron; it stands rust and wear three time 
as long as ranges made of ordinary range metals. 
Put together with cold-rivets that keep the joints 
absolutely tight always (no putty used.) Lined with 
extra heavy pure asbestos that holds in the heat and 
reflects it onto oven. Scientifically designed to main- 
tain uniform temperature with least use of fuel; and 
to circulate heat evenly to all parts of oven. You 
never have to “turn the baking” in a Majestic. 

The cost of a Majestic, in service, is less than that 
of any ordinary range. The fuel, repairs and the 
work it saves and the years longer that it lasts, more 
than offset the little extra it costs. 

If you realized how much the Majestic reduces the 
work and worry of cooking, you would get one now. 
Find out! If you don’t know the Majestic dealer near 


you, ask us. (There is one in every county of 40 
States). Write for “Range Comparison” explaining 
Majestic ranges fully. 


Majestic Mfg. Co., Dept. 157, St. Louis, Mo. 


ONE QUALITY-MANY 
STYLES AND SIZES, WITH 
OR WITHOUT LEGS 


2 


Pin-extenssion water front 
on this range heats a third 
r han any other. 
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The Willamette valley is one of the finest berry, 
cherry and small-fruit producing districts in the 
entire West. In spite of the heavy returns produced 
by the soil under intensive cultivation on smail 
tracts, wheat for many years was the staple output 
of the valley and was produced largely on farms 
comprising 640 acres each. In most parts of the 
valley forty acres intensively cultivated will sup- 
port a family. It is this breaking up of the square- 
mile farms into small units which has brought about 
both the construction of the two systems of trolley 
lines and the growth of the communities in the 
valley. 

Eugene’s strategic location enabled it to derive 
extraordinary benefits from this process. Further- 
more the timber wealth, both of the Cascades and 
of the Coast Range, is tributary to this city; there 
are large undeveloped water powers and the ex- 
ploitation of Eugene’s mild, salubrious climate has 
just begun. 

The rainfall at Eugene averages about thirty-six 
inches and is concentrated almost entirely in the 
winter months from November to May. The sum- 
mers are warm and practically rainless, a 
condition which makes irrigation desirable for in- 
tensive cultivation. The water supply in the valley 
is not far below the surface and the installation of 
pumping plants is inexpensive and furnishes a 
never failing supply. 

Without knowing what line of business you would 
follow, whether you want to farm, whether you are 
qualified to farm, or what you intend to do, we 
cannot, tell you what you could do with 
the capital you mention, either in Eugene or any 
other place. 

If you will write and tell us what you intend to do 
in Eugene we may be able to give you more definite 
information about the opportunities. 


sunny, 


of course, 


Selling Worthless Information for Hard 
Cash 


Q. I would like to know whether, in your judg- 
ment, the proposition outlined in the enclosed 
marked copy is legitimate and worth the money 
asked. We have read this advertisement in ten or 
fifteen papers of late. 

We are not complaining. We are 
mation.—J. H. H., WeBsTeER, S. D. 

A. In the advertisement which you mention 
a man in Oregon City, Oregon, offers to supply map, 
full instructions, information and a plat of several 
sections of “exceptionally good claims” on ‘good 
valley farming land just thrown open for settlernent 
in Oregon” for the sum of $3.40. He says that the 
climate is good, the soil is rich and does not require 
irrigation to raise fine crops of fruit, grain and 
garden truck. He says that 200,000 acres in all 
have thrown open. Apparently this offer 
refers to the land eliminated from the Deschutes 
and the Paulina National Forests by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior this spring. Practically all the 
land of any value in these eliminations has been 
taken up long since. Only 56,000 acres out of 
250,000 were classed as tillable land and on all of 
this tillable land irrigation is required to obtain 


seeking infor- 


been 
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x 2 Recipe for Filling. dine and grated rind of 1 Recipe for Pie Crust. 134 Cups Flour, % Cup Lard, 
= mon, | Cup Sugar, Yolks of 2 Eggs, | Cup Hot Y% Cup Butter, 2 Teaspoon Salt, Cold Water. Add 

Ic = Water, 1 Heaping Tablespoon Corn Starch. Cream to- salt to flour and work in lard with finger tips. Moisten 

\- gether the juice of the lemon, sugar and yolks of eggs. to dough with cold water. Toss on board sprinkled 

dd cup of hot water and let all come to a boil. Add lightly with flour, pat and roll out. | Fold in butter, pat 

a corn starch (previously ‘dissolved in cold water). Let and roll out. Linea ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Pie Pan with paste 

e cool. Bake crust before putting in filling. and build up a fluted rim. 

y Recipe for Meringue. Beat the whites of 2 eggs to a stiff froth with 

if 2 tablespoons powdered sugar. Spread over top and brown in oven. 





Bake this One-Lemon Pie in a 


‘Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Pie Pan 


= F YOU want pies with light, flaky crusts, pies that are cooked evenly all the 
A way through—use “Wear-Ever” Aluminum Pie Pans and don’t grease them. 
They take the heat quickly and distribute it evenly so that the whole pie bakes 
through and through at the same time. “Wear-Ever’ utensils bake uniformly. 




















The enormous pressure of rolling mill and safe. They use less fuel because they — 
and stamping machine makes the metal in get hot more quickly and stay hot longer than [| 
“Wear-Ever” pans dense, hard and smooth. any other ware. They make your work easier, 
Made all in one piece, “Wear-Ever” Utensils your kitchen brighter, your food better. Know 
can’t break, can’t crack, can’t chip — are pure the joy of a gleaming “Wear-Ever” kitchen. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 






MMMM 


“Wear-Ever” Utensils save labor and time and money so fast that if you 
Once use one, you will soon have a whole “Wear Ever’ Kitchen. That is why 
we wish to send you this one-quart Stewpan for only ten two-cent stamps 
(Canadian stamps accepted). Write for booklet, “The Wear-Ever Kitchen” 
which tells you how to improve your cooking and your housekeeping 





The Aluminum Cocking Utensil Co., De>t, 50, New Kensington, 
Pa., or Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronio, Ontario 
Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart ““Wear-Ever” Stewpan, for 


| which I enclose 20 centsin stamps, (20c)—to be returned if I'm not satished. 


= | I buy cooking ware 
/ of (Dealer's PND we Sas ec bie nian sivas os cins seam maa eee 
ch 
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Make Your Mother 
Proud of You 


Your mother knew that you had charac- 
ter, determination and ambition, 

ARE you making good? ARE you getting 
ahead the way she wanted you to? ARE 
you realizing YOUR OWN ambitions ? 


Think it over! Is your future bright, 
or are you in a rut where promotion Is a 
matter of years of waiting? 


Resolve now to get ahead. Make up for lost 
time. You’remever too oldtolearn. Find out 
how the International Correspondence Schools 
can help you to realize your ambitions. 


Get Ahead More Quickly 


Success is merely a matter of training. 
To earn more, you must know more. Get 
the training that will qualify you for a 
better job. 

More than 1,000 men of all ages and in all 
circumstances get better jobs every month as a 
result of I. C. S, training, in spare-hour study. 
You can do the same. Get ahead. Fit your- 
self toearn more money. Your first step is to 


Mark the Coupon 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 851 SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X: 





Salesmanship Civil Service 

Electrical Engineer Bookkeeping 

Elec. Lighting Supt. Stenography&Typewriting 
Telephone Expert Window Trimming 


Architect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor Lettering & Sign Painting 
Architectural Draftsman Advertising 

Structural Engineer Commercial Illustrating 
Concrete Construction Industrial Designing 
Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law 
Mechanical Draf unning 
Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
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the best results. The elevation is high and frosts 
are experienced practically every month in the 
summer, though this condition may be remedied 
when the land is cleared and under cultivation. 
Also, the land is from 75 to 100 miles distant from 
the nearest railroad. Considering these facts and 
the circumstance that all the land worth anything 
has been filed upon long ago we do not believe that 
the information offered in the advertisement is 
worth the price demanded, or any price at all. 


Locators’ Fees and Arizona Oil Land 


Q. Are there any corporations drilling for oil in 
the Tonto Basin district of Arizona? An agent 
here is selling oil locations in the lower Tonto Basin 
at twenty dollars for twenty acres. Are these oil 
locations good investments?—C. J. TUCSON, 
ARIZONA. 

A. We do not know whether any one is carrying 
on drilling operations in the Tonto basin, nor do we 
know whether there is any chance of finding oil in 
that district, but we do know that it would be un- 
wise, not to say foolish, to pay any one $1.00 per 
acre for pointing out the location of vacant govern- 
ment land in that district. 

Under the new lease law the lessee of land sus- 
pected of containing petroleum deposits is required 
to begin bonafide drilling operations within a year 
from the date of the lease. The lease, therefore, 
would be of no value to you unless you are prepared 
to organize a company, sell the stock and secure 
sufficient funds to carry on development. The 
only other chance of getting your money back 
would be through a transfer of the lease in case oil 
should be struck in the vicinity of the leased land, 
and an occurrence of this happy combination of 
circumstances is exceedingly remote. Why pay a 
locator $1.00 per acre when you could organize a 
syndicate among your friends, send one of the mem- 
bers into the district and locate a few sections of 
land with an expense of only a few cents per acre? 
We do not recommend this procedure, as the venture 
is purely speculative, but we are pointing out the 
process to you that you may keep your money 
instead of turning it over to the wise ones who are 
making use of an imaginary oil boom to obtain a 
fat location fee. 


Questions Sufficiency of Water Supply 


Q. Can you tell me whether the Bitter Root 
Valley Irrigation Company, Montana, has sufficient 
water for the tract it owns? I have heard that 
evaporation from the reservoir is as great as the 
inflow.—A. L. F., Cu1caco, IL. 

A. The State Engineer of Montana has no super- 
vision over private projects and, therefore, has no 
official data on this project. We understand, how- 
ever, that the watershed is ample to supply the 
needs of the tract. We have never heard the suffi- 
ciency of this company’s water supply questioned 
before and have requested the company to supply 
us with an engineer’s report on drainage, area, 
precipitation, run-off, storage capacity, evapora- 
tion, seepage losses, duty of water, etc., which we 
will transmit to you with our comments by mail. 
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“This is the Best, 
Underwear we can Gas buy 


5 






Every Dealer 


well versed in men’s wear holds Cooper-of- 
Bennington Spring-Needle Underwear in highest 
esteem. He knows Cooper-of-Bennington in- 
vented and makes the machines that knit this 
beautiful, springy fabric and that for nearly forty 
years he has been gaining an efficiency in manu- 
facturing Spring-Needle Underwear that has 
never been equaled. ‘Take home a suit of the 


Original Spring-Needle 
Knit Underwear 
Made by Cooper-of-Bennington 
and get the expert opinion of your wife, or mother, or sister. She knows 
fabrics almost instinctively. She will know at first sight and feel thac this 


underwear is unexcelled in fineness and luxury of softness and that it will wash 
beautifully. In the best men’s stores and departments. 


Miso @ros 


Sole Distributors 


New York St. Louis Chicago Louisville Paris 


218-220 Fifth Ave. 1021 Washington Ave. 528-5368. 5th Ave. 225-226 Tyler Bldg. 28 Rue de Trevise 
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rifling is the 


rifling. 


advantages, too, 


ing rifles. 








develops maximum power 
and adds years tothe rifle’s 
life. Ask us about Ballard 


Other equally important 
the Harlin the most 


desirable of all repeat- 


Has fewer and 
stronger parts than 
any other repeater. 
Simple to clean. 


Marlin 


-.22 PUMP ACTION 
REPEATING RIFLE 
It’s the hardest-hitting 
and most accurate rifle 
for rabbits, squirrels, 
hawks, crows — for 
all small game and 

target shooting. 


to deep Ballard target 


















Model 20 


Octagon Barre! 


$11.50 
Model 29 


Round Barrel 
Plain Finish 


$9.25 


Equipped with 

splendid sights; 
shoots with guar- 
anteed accuracy. 
15 shots at one 
loading. Model 20 
with Full Maga- 
zine, 25 shots, 


reason — it 


make 





Takes down easily. You 
can look through the barrel 
—it cleans from both ends. 


Handles all .22 long, .22 short 
and .22 long rifle cartridges 
without adjustment. 

Solid Steel Top protects your 
face and eyes against injury from 
defective cartridges, from shells, 
powder and gases. 

Side ejectionthrows shells away 
to the side —never up across 
your line of sight. 

Send 3c postage for gun cata- 


log, showing allthe /grlin Re- 
peaters, Rifles and Shotguns 


Lhe Marlin Prearms Q., 


5 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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EET 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 
and SpringHooks 





Tosa improve the fit and 
fashion of your dress, keeping 
seams smooth and flat. En- 
dorsed by best dressmakers. 


The name ‘‘Peet’s” is on envelope. A, 
InvisibleEyes5c. HooksandEyes10c. D 
“It’s in the Triangle’’ Vv 

PEET BROS. Philadelphia won't rusT 
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Rare Gems 


from Miner 
* MioBuyer - 





Iama Prospector, 

Was looking for Gold Mines, 
Found an OPAL MINE, 

Didn't know its value for 5 years, 
Had to be clubbed into my head, 

. 5. Geological Survey sent mea specimen of my 
own opal with Government Report on GEMS, it 
wised me. 

These Vermillion Opals are Rare, 
They are the Lucky Opals, 
They’re Beauts, 
They are not Mexican Opals, 
Diamonds are More Plentiful. 
Don't know how to value them, guess that depends on 
how much folks want ‘em. 
Will try 100 of them on the public at $3 EACH. 
Supply will be limited. 
Will mail them to anyone on receipt of $3. 
Mail them back if you don’t like them and I'll mail you 
our money. 
That looks square to me. 
Direct from the Miner to the Buyer 


JOE KIERNAN, Amargosa Opal Mine 








P. O. Box 124 Beatty, Nevada 














1 ? CALIFORNIA 25 
BUNGALOW DESIGNS & JC 

Selected from_the Best bungalows built in 

California. Exterior view and floor plan 

each. State which you prefer, 4, 5, 6 or 7 

room plans with estimate of cost. 

CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANNERY 
1747 East 15th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 








Sel DIRMON ES 


atl '/50 the cost— IN ON GOLD RINGS 


Buy the Barodafora Diamond 


It isthe stone nearest a diamond at a price which 
saves you money. An actually mined stone with 
[ARE REALS !astin Aire and brilliancy. You must_see it to 

appreciate it, as a of buyers have eines 1905. Costs 
nothing tosee. WRITE FO ATALL G TODA 


GEMS} paropa CO.., DET. 053. 2000 Lelend ll , Chicago 
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yi ...) Mighty Good Underwear, Men, 
[hao to Spend the Winter in— ~ 
and only 50c 
Per Garment 








Yes, sir, fine winter under- 
he wear—lots better than its 
| x price usually buys — a good 
fadugh for any sensib tye substantial~citizen~who wants solid worth 
land not frills for his, money. 


| BOc $1.00 per 
- per / HANES Union 


Garment ELASTIC KNIT Suit 


UNDERWEAR 


Look at that elastic collarette that snuggles up 
around the neck and keeps out the cold. Think 


of these 
Unbreakable Seams 


Your money back or a new garment for any 
one returned with a seam broken. 





Look at that improved, firmly knit cuff which 
\ hugs the wrist and won't flare, and note that 
example of thorough workmanship in the waistband. There’s extra 
value for your money, plain as daylight, and these are only a few 
of the many superiorities of this bang-up men’s underwear. 


“Hanes” is the winter underwear for comfort, service and worth. 
Demand it—and see that the label is in the neckband. If you don’t 
know the ‘Hanes’ dealer in your town, write us. 


\ P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
| aes, N. C. 


ae} re 
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No “Made Up” Look 


Every woman owes it to herself 
and to her friends to always retain 
that transparent, smooth, velvety 
complexion of youth which won- 
derfully enhances her attractive- 
ness. 

There’s no secret, mystery or difficulty 
about it—every woman can have 
just a natural, beautiful com- a 
plexion through the use of ag 





Knox Gelatine is made 





CARMEN -) pure and kept pure. 3 
Cc lexion Powd y Especially designed ma- — 
ompiexion Ow er is chinery ate all “i wel ? ; 
Enhances Your Natural Attractiveness Soa 


hands never touch Knox 
Gelatine until you your- 
self cpen the package. 


Distinctively different from any other 
complexion powder—blending perfectly 
with the tones of the complexion—im- 
proving and preservingagoodcomplexion, 
transforming a poor complexion into one 














of charming attractiveness, imparting a s I . d d b II 
transparent, veivety texture not obtain- eo t 1s endorse ya 
eg through use of any other preparation. , or Pure Food Experts and 

xs 
b CARMEN Stays On } Teachers of Cookery. 
2 Doesn't Show Powder & You will find it indis- 


sa, % ‘ Nomatter if the skin is rough, 
: CarmenPowder is so fine, un- 
usually fine, that it w ill not 


pensable to good cooking. 


ere * 
LI 





show powder—and it stays i Send for e. 
on until you remove it. ‘al aa er one 

Carmen sig son cog moo se The KNOX book of recipes tells 

exquisite fragrance, lasting oH you how to make delicious Desserts, 


Fede 
= 


2 pied 


as long as the powder. Jellies, Salads and Candies, and im- 

White, Flesh, Cream, Pink, 50 cents prove Soups, Sauces, Gravies, Sher- 
Drug and Department Stores Everywhere. - | bets, Ice Cream and Ices. It is free 
for your grocer’s name. 


SEE SOON Sy 


A Purse Size Box, containing two lor three 
weeks supply of Carmen Powder (state shade) 


and mirror will be mailed to any woman upon Pint sample for a 




























receipt of 10c stamps or silver. Late 2-cent stamp IP 
Stafford-Miller Company, KNOX ox | and grocer'sname, | rye 
S77 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. sane | Chavos ®, Kane Ge. AciDULATED) Ab 
Makers of Carmen Cold Cream, ,| 15 Knox Ave. ; 
25c and 35c Jars Gouna -| Johnstown, N. Y. 
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Brilliant, Entertaining, Vital Features in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


In the October Number 


THE RIVER OF DOUBT 


No more graphic story of exciting adventure, extreme hardship, and 
deadly peril was ever written than that told by THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT in the October and November issues of Scribner’s Magazine, 
where he describes his experiences on the Unknown River. 


The Fleet, by Rear-Admiral Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N. 


The operation of a great modern fleet in battle. Illustrated with 
sixteen full pages of modern battle-ships. 








Price Collier’s Articles on Norway. An appreciation of 
the people and the land of the Vikings. All readers of Scribner’s 
will remember Mr. Collier’s articles on “England and the English” 
and “Germany and the Germans from an American Point of View.” 


Abroad with Jane, by E. S. Martin. Illustrated by May 
Wilson Preston. 


In the October and Coming Numbers 


The Great Richard Harding Davis will write of the war 


in Europe for Scribner’s Magazine. Whatever the 
war correspondents are permitted to see Mr. Davis 
can be counted upon to describe with the skill of 


long experience and in his vivid, picturesque style. 








Sir Henry Norman, M.P., will contribute an article on the war 
entitled “ Armageddon—the Forging of a Great Peace.” 


Edith Wharton will describe the exciting war scenes in Paris. 


Short Stories by Mary Synon, Abbie Carter Goodloe, 
Gordon Hall Gerould, and others. 


The Diary of James Gallatin in Europe. Impressions of 
the Court of Louis XVIII, the aristocracy in Paris, balls and social 
functions, and a most dramatic eye-witness account of the assassination 


of the Duc de Berri. 


Subscriptions to Scribner’s may begin at any time. Price $3.00 a year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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The Vose Player Piano 
is nstructed that even a little 
child can play it. It combines our cane a player 
action with the renowtr 1ed Vose Pianos which have 
been manufactured during 63 years by three gene- 






soco 



































rations of the Vose famil In purchasing this in- ° 
strume avo u secure ss ali 7a tone, and eer . pacherd Holds Your Sock Smoothas Your Skin 
at a moderate price, on time payments, if desired. m 
Catal igh yee rat ie! sent on request to those Men who wear the better things for 
interested end today. : : 
You should becouss # satisfied owner of « the satisfaction they afford, buy the 
PLAYER ses » » silk Boston Garter at 50 cents. xe 
Li oO P I ANO # GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, - = BOSTON. = 
hp. Am 
ci SONS PIANO co., 168 Boylston 1 St., Boston, Mass. A AL WN 













SS CSESM Shirley conn, iesion 


Nic Cc tleyetsl | Bookcases Pre sident style and service 
*¢ Satisfaction 
‘Suspenders or money back’’ 


Be sure “SHIRLEY PRESIDENT” 


is on buckles 
The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 








“*T be foe be the best me erg? priced Cor net ever or duced 
a v th ee z o fu y obs ve majority of high C Segal 
» mak Jules Levy, Fr. 








LYON& HEALY == 
CORNET *30 


' r OU buy only as many sections as youneed Made in the U.S. CTT 








from the crude 
and add to these only as your need grows metal to ther 
nf finished product 


greater. Thus, the cost is divided over a period “me el pe 


of months or years and so does not loom large. cornets. The per- 
Write for‘*The World’s Best Books”’ and handsome illustrated fect realization of 
Catalog No. Q10—1. the best American 





Outselling all competitors. Sent on Free 6 days’ 


She wy ehcp) Co,, Cincinnati tion * Bar 
ae / Catalog now ready. Contains remarkable 


ALY teel and Wood Filing Equipment, Globe values in hundre is of sti yles of instruments. Write for copy. (202) 


eee ene LYON & HEALY, 37-47 E. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


On sale in over 2000 towns. " Globe- Worsithes pays the freight. 
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with ELASTICA Floor Fin- 

ish. It gives hard or soft wood 
a finish which nothing mars or chips. 
It protects painted floors—makes old paint look 
new. On linoleum or oilcloth it gives perfect 
results. It’s water-proof, mar-proof and boy- 
proof, 


| ey floor should be finished 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trademark on a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations, 


There is no more pleasing, satisfactory and 
sanitary finish for woodwork than SATINETTE, the 
perfect white enamel. The country’s leading architects 
have specified it for years. Our KLEARTONE Stains 
are ideally suited to the decoration of doors, woodwork 
and trim. Write for free instruction books and sam- 


ples of finished werk produced by ELASTICA Floor | 


Finish, SATINETTE White Enamel and KLEAR- 
TONE Stains. 


Suan Vrs WOR 


Elm Park, Port “ee 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
2602 Federal Street, Chicago 


Toronto, Canada 


Ask Your 
Dealer 








113 Front St., San Francisco, | 
or International Varnish Co.,Ltd. | 











YOUR HAI 
COMES OUT 


In Combfuls 





ItsaPity When 
CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Shampoos and light dressings of 
Cuticura Ointment remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation, and pro- 
mote hair-growing conditions. 


V7 A S RA 
2% SAMPLES FREE 3% 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. ‘Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town: 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bombay; 
Potter Drug & Chem, Corp., Boston, U.S.A. 
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The Outlook’s War News 


During the awful war that is now going on in Europe 
newspaper writers are not allowed to go to the front; 
they are forbidden to write or telegraph freely; the mili- 
tary censor and the new military science stand in the 
correspondents’ way at every turn. Moreover, in such a 
war as that now raging, a dozen correspondents in several 
countries would be needed to make anything like an in- 
telligible survey. 

The Outlook has solved this unique news problem, 
and enables its readers to follow easily and clearly the 
events of the greatest war of modern history. It has 
added to its staff an accomplished war correspondent and 
assigned him to headquarters in New York City. This 
correspondent is Mr. Arthur Bullard, who in the past has 
traveled for The Outlook in Europe, the Balkan Terri- 
tory, and Africa. He is studying the news despatches, 
reading the foreign papers, utilizing his wide knowledge 
of the countries involved, obtaining direct information 
from individual and official sources, and is telling a weekly 
story of the war which is readable, clear, and far closer 
to events than could be any series of letters from abroad. 


His story is reinforced by special articles from other 
\ 








m expert writers, by editorial comment and correspond- 
| Te ence, and by maps and illustrations. 
11 \ 

inclose \ 4° 
Six Cents Lyman Abbott, Editor 

in stamps, for \ ° ° . ~ 4° 
| which please *. Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor 
| send me \ : 
| > = oe 6 
the Outlook .. Subscription Price, - $3 a Year 
for three consecutive \ 
| weeks as a trial introduc- te As atrial introduction The Outlook will be 
— . Se sent for three consecutive weeks upon 
i aaa \ receipt of Six Cents in Stamps. Fill out, 
| sa detach, and mail the accompanying 
| Address i: coupon. 


\ 
I \ 


\ 
|The Outlook, 287 Fourth Ave., New York \ 
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Uncle Sam Adopts the 
CORONA 


What better evidence of Corona superiority could be asked than 
the O. K. of Uncle Sam? 


The Corona is a standard typewriter in every detail, being equipped 
with such up-to-date features as visible writing, two-color ribbon, 
back spacer, stencil cutting device, etc. 

The Corona weighs but 6 pounds. When folded it measures only 
334’’x1014"’x9”. These two features have brought this typewriter out 
of the “office fixture” class and made it as personal as the fountain pen. 

The price of the Corona is a revelation itself. 

Besides the United States Government —many big corporations are buying 
Coronas for their salesmen—the time and money saved over the old method of 
sending reports written in long hand or dictated to a public stenogranher pays 


for the Corona in a short time. 



















But you must see this wonderful folding typewriter to appreciate the reason 
for its instant popularity. Corona dealers are holding a 


Special Demonstration 

Everybody is invited, and you should make it a point to attend. 
We will gladly send you the name of our nearest dealer and also 
our Booklet No. 84 if you will drop us a line. Do this now. 
Corona Typewriter Company, Inc., Groton, N. Y. 

(Formerly Standard Typewriter Company) 

141 West 42nd Street, at Broadway, New York City 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World. 
United Typewriter Co.. Ltd., Distributors for Canada 























ha Id th ds of 

The HOLMES COMPANY [Binge Readergic 
PROVIDENCE, R. I L e Jewelry and Silver- 

x hyped | ware direct b 1. Ihave 
Diamonds-Jewelry-Silverware ? pri on patchy mused 





you. Weissuea Big Catalog 
of Diamonds, Watches, 
Rings, Gold and Silver 
Jewelry, Silver and Plated 
Tableware, Toilet and 


Our Selle Catalog is a Big Book 

Embroidery Set & Big values; to Soto juce our 
ods we offer you this Nenuittul Sewing Set, that every 
man needs, for ondy $1.00. An ideal set to own yourself, 

or fora b fee ay or holiday gift. Catalog Pri 








158 Stiletto 53 inches long, adjustable .. +. . Leather aoe and Novelties —of rings 
11009 Stork Embroidery Scissors—finest steel , alone there are several hundred designs. 
11177 Turtle Tape Measure—silver plate . . « 


The Holmes catalog is a splendid guide 
for Jewelry shoppers. 
Our Catalog pictures thousands of 
splendid articles suitable for Christmas, 
: 2 : Vv alue $1.95 | Wedding, and Birthday presents. It 
Pin a dollar bill to the coupon ; write your name and address | soy, es the gift problem for old and young. 
plainly; and send to The Holmes Co. You'll be pleased, 
or your money will come back quick. We will also send We give you high quality, low prices, 
our big catalog, /rvee. and sure service. We will please you 
or return your money. You don't haveto 
buy. Just write your name and address 
on the coupon, or ona a post card, and mail 
it—that’s all. . W. Holmes, Pres. 


Just Say to Yourself 


7 
11098 Emery, Sterling top, silk tassel . . 
11087 Sterling Silver Thimble—any size . 


11801 Embroidery Hoop, 5 inch . .. . 
Heart-shaped Satin-lined Case . . 


roe ae ae ae 














THE HOLMES CATALOG will Size, 2 inches wide—only 50c 
save me time, money and trouble—it Every woman likes a tea strainer—if only 
tells the easiest, safest and best way to | it wouldn't drip. Here's one that ean’t drip 
do my jewelry shopping. and is just as easy to use as the old kind— 

the picture tells the story. 

THE HOLMES CO. give me honest, 4 S She sti ; , 

NEVERDRIP TEA STRAINER savesits price 
friendly service; they are prompt; their every week by keeping stains off table linen, 
srices are low; they are reliable. 11083. Heavy Silver Plate, 50 cents 
I ‘ 

Itake no risk -they guarantee safe Mail us 50 cents in 2-cent stamps with 
and free delivery, and they guarantee to | Coupon for strainer. We'll send with it 

| > t eREE our cues Shoppers-Guide"’ Catalog 
please me or to return my money. 





willsend for their Free Cata- 
log now: it will solve all my gift 
=" is full of sugges- | 


The Holmes Co., 252 Elmwood, Providence, R. IL. 
I want the Big Holmes Catalog by return mail FREE. 








Heart J 7 Twill fill out the compen ~~ a CBC SB ene ——s 
dad | it.isn't aday toosoon. I willsenda | ee _ 
Shaped dollar for that Sewing Set—every ; 
Case is ‘“ woman needs one; or fiftycents , Na1e———_____- . —_—— 
‘ . ‘ for that never-drip tea-strainer— | siveet _ 
6 inches wide : it’s needed in every home. a eal 
Town Sie eacpihe ee 
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OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


LIBERAL AND PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN THE SEVERAL PURSUITS AND PROFESSIONS OF LIFE | 


AGRICULTURE, HOME ECONOMICS, ENGINEERING, MINING, } 
FORESTRY, COMMERCE, PHARMACY, MUSIC 


34 Modern Well-equipped Buildings; Faculty of 
200 - Enrollment 2434; Graduation Class of 172. 
Three hours to Portland; Four to the Ocean. 
Mountain and River Scenery; All Out-door | 
Sports. Mountain Water; Sanitary Conditions. | 
No Saloons in Corvallis. Handsome Looklet and 


Catalog FREE. | 


Write at once to THE REGISTRAR 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 





DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


THAT’S ALL WE WANT TO KNOW 


Now we WILL NOT give you any GR AND PRIZE 
r a lot « of FREE STUFF if you answer th 
ord i to make you RICH IN A WEFK 
















1xi ‘lop your ta 
« so ye n mah 
picture with cy in st my 
ns and SAMPLE LESSON 
j PLATE, us ex 
THE w. L. EVANS School of Costooning 
820 Leader Bidg., 


VELAND, 0. 





COLLEGE~CLUB & FRAT. PINS 


AS MGhoste Grouse Gopigeteemrecr 4 
Chas.K. Grouse Co i PERFECT. 


NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box K 5 





Peatilicia Schael far Gini 


One mile from Stanford University. 
Grammar and Primary Departments. 
Principal: 


Accredited to Colleges East and 
Pupils entered at any time. 
M*RY 1. LOCKEY, A. B., PALO ALTO, CAL, 


West. 
Catalozue. 





Not :. STAMMER 


My book, “How to Stop ae ring,” —a treatise of 
merit on “‘scientific talking : x ol literature FREE 
M. L. Hatfield, Principal of t ol for Stammerers 





re Pac Sche 
1918 Grove Street, OAKL AND, CALIFORAIA. 


St. Helens Hall 


| 
| 

PORTLAND, OREGON. 
a Resident and Day School for Girls 
| 


In charge of Sisters of St. 

copal). 

Departments, 
| Art, Domestic 


John Baptist (Epis- 
Collegiate, Academic and Elementary 
Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Gymnasium. For cat- 


alogue address 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR, 
St. Helens = 







~) Good memory is absolutely essential to success, 
3 for memory is power. 
ry The Dickson Method 
f makes you “‘Forget Proof,’’ develops concentration, 
will, self-confidence, quick thoug tht, ready speech. 
Write today for my free book, “How to Remember” 

ac names, studies 3; also copyrighted Memory Test. 

Pi reed Dickson Memory School, 7C8 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


| 
Cie 
Annie Wright 
S 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
Thirty-first Year 
An endowed church school for girls, college prepara- 


tory and general courses. Certiticate admits to Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar and the leading state universities. 















| Special advantages in domestic science, music and art. 


cADELAIDE PRESTON, Principal 
Rt.’ Rev. F. W. KEATOR, D. D., Pres. 

















CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC., 


Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost 
European Conservatories. Facuity unsurpassed. 


Location ideal, 
time, 


Highland Avenue, Oak Street and Burnet Avenue, 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 











ELocuTION MIUSIC cLancuaces 


Day and re: a students may enter at any 
Illustrated Catalogue F 
MISS BERTHA BAUR, ‘DIRECTRESS 








Cincinnati, Ohio 
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REAL ESTATE—California 


SAN DIEGO’ Ss SU BDIVISION DE LUXE— Loma Plaza 

—Southern California's choicest home location. Situated 
on Point Loma, the world famed headland overlooking the 
Pacific, Mission Bay and the Harbor of the Sun. Loma 
Plaza is highly improved with graded streets, sidewalks, 
curbs; each lot has water, gas, electricity, telephones—all 
improvements paid for; soil a rich loam. Lots 40 by 100 
feet, $275; larger lots up to $495. Terms $10 cash, $7.50 a 
month. Ideal homesite and an exc eptionally good invest- 
ment, values rapidly advancing. Write for booklet and full 
intonation. Geo. A. Drucker, owner, San Diego, Cal. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE.— Rogue River Valley Fruit 
Lands. Dairy, Stock, Poultry Ranches and Timber. Best 
all-the-year- -round climate on coast. Health resort. Won- 
derful Medicinal Springs. Beaver Realty Co., Ashland, Ore. 


REAL ESTATE—Miscellaneous 
PROFITABLE L ITT L E F ARMS AT RICHLAND 
Heights in Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, selected location, 
5 and 10 acre tracts, $250.00 and up, easy terms—good fruit, 
vegetable, poultry and live stock country. Large list of 
other ogg Send for literature now. F. . La Baume, 
Agr'l Agt., N. & Ww. Ry., 267 Arcade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 

F ARM ERS. Ww ANTED.—Only white people having ex- 
perience and some capital desired. Good farms, one-half cul- 
tivated, $10 to $20 per acre for sale. Stock growing, dairying 
and intensive farming. Inquire Board of Trade, Columbus, Ga. 

CASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE or business, any 
kind, anywhere. For quick sale, send description and 
price. Established in 1893. Northwestern Business Agency, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





























PATENTS 


PATE NTS 3 3 T HA’ TI PROTE CT AND PAY. Advice and 
books free. Highes. references. Best results. Promptness 
assured. Send sketch or model for free, search. Watson 
E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC 


~ SONG POE MS WANTED for publication. Big money 
writing song poems. Experience unnecessary. Have paid 
hundreds of dollars to writers. Send us your verses or mel- 
odies or write for instructive booklet—it’ s free. Marks- 
Goldsmith Cc o0., Dept. 41, Wash., 























MAY fever tel 3 


German—French—English—Italian—Spanish 
or any other language learned quickly and easily 
by the Cortina-Phone Method at home. 
Oylinder or Disk Cortina-Records. "7 
Write for free booklet today; easy oa 
payment plan. 


Cortina Academy of Languages ie 
1230 Meeca Bldg., 1600 Broadway, 
Corner 48th Street, New York 


EARN $12,000 A YEAR 


Positions in the American Consular Service all over the world, at 
salaries ranging from $2,000 (entrance salaries $2,000 and $2, 500) to 
$12,000 a year. No polities; competitive examination; life position; 
wonderful opportunities. Write for FREE catalogue telling how wecan 
prepare you BY MAIL for a brilliant consular career. Vacancies all 
the time; another examination to be held soon. Write today. 


AMERICAN LAW AND CONSULAR COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 













Quickly Learned 
AT HOME 
by the 
Original 
Phono- 

@raphic 


























MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS; $10 to $100 each; 
constant demand; devote all or spare time; experience or 
correspondence course unnecessary. Det ails free. Atlas 
Publishing Co., 321 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PICTURE PLAYS $50 EACH. Revised and sold in 
20 studios here. No school. State experience. Details 
free. Photoplay Bureau, Box 335, Station ‘‘C,’’ Los Angeles. 


HELP WANTED 








W OU LD YOU take a steady job clearing $30 weekly with 
opportunity of being district manager. Experience unneces- 
y. Great crew managers proposition. My plan always 

E. M. Davis, Pres., R111 Davis Bldg., Cc hic ago. 














SALESMEN for r small towns, - whole time or side- line. 
Special sales plan allowing return of unsold goods makes 
quick easy daily sales. $5.00 commission on each order. 
Something entirely new. Write for pocket outfit to-day. 
May Mfg. Co., 212 Sigel St., Chicago, Ill. 

$2.50 PER DAY SALARY paid one man or woman in 
each town to distribute free circulars and take orders for 
concentrated flavorings in tubes. Ziegler Co., 445 R, Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Responsible party to take charge of business 
in each county. New Automatic Combination Tool, com- 
bined wire fence stretcher, post puller, lifting jack, etc. 
Lifts or pulls 3 tons, weighs 24 pounds. Sells + farmers, 
shops, teamsters, etc. Catalogue and terms upon request. 
Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box A, Bloomfield, Ind. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300, 000 
protected positions in U. S. service. Thousands of vacan- 
cies every year. There is a big chance here for you, sure 
and generous pay, lifetime employ ment. Just ask for book- 
let S-914. No obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
~ OLD COINS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Fall catalogue 
list of coins for sale, free to collectors only. Buying cata- 
logue quoting prices I pay 10 cts. William Hesslein, 101 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


~ DID YOU KNOW that “the finest English grass flower 
and vegetable seeds can be purchased on the Pacific Coast? 
Also bulbs? Send for catalog. Carters a Seeds, Inc. 
D. D. Ballard, Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 
































With a Western School, chartered by 
the State of California, 1903. Success- 
STU ) fully instructing thousands—young and 
old—in Common branches, Normal, 
Kinder- AT garten, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, Law, Automobile Engineering, and sixty ad- 
ditional courses. Write us stating your 
needs, and ask for FREE 50 page catalog 
MODERN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


San Francisco, Cal. Dept. S. H 0 Mi E 


Underwood Building, 525 Market Street 














BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


Hundreds of good positions now open. No experience 
required to get one of them. Write today for | list of 


openings, offering opportunities to earn Money while you 
learn and testimonials 1 from hundreds of our students bete are 
earning $100 to $500 a month. Address nearest 

NATIONAL SALESMEN’S Ubon ttt ‘ASSOCIATION 
gg Chicago, New York, Kan: City, San Francisco 














KILL THE HAIR ROO 


My method is the o} way it prevent the hair from growing again, 
Easy, painless, h Bee be No sears Booklet Free. Write to-day 
D. d. MAHLER, 450D MANLER PARK, PROVIDENCE, RB. 








6? My booklet “Golden 
Can You Write a So PM Rules For Writers” 

will exactly tell you 
how and where to sell it; it also exposes publishing swindle and gives you 
lots of honest advice. Price 25c, sample pages free. H. M. BAUER, 135 E. 
34th, New York. 
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Write for 
FREE Book 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, ata cost of 2c a week for power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. 
Leaving the women free to do other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 
a lever, and the washerdoes the wringing. All 
so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Sent . 


bd s 
With Every Washer! Femotorrans | Doing the wringing with 
Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
No extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the 
finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL ~~ 
Don’t doubt! Don’t say it can’t be — The free book proves that itcan. Butw 
do not ask you to take our word for it. Weoffer tosend a 1910 Motor Washer on shee. 
lute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of secur- 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and vill take it back if it fails to do all weclaim for it. A postal 
card with your name and address sent to us today will brine you the book free by re- 
turn mail. Aji correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 6163 
ae Street, Binghamton, N.Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer Co 

359 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada (23) 


2 PINT 
’/2 DOLLAR 


Buy the big Household or 
Factory Size 3-in-One and get 













1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with 
any water tap instantly 


























If you use ordinary grease 
and oil in your car and forget 
to look after them—Good 
Night! 












DIXON’S 


Graphite Lubricants 


you put in at rare intervals 
and forget them altogether. 


Equally good for motor cars 
and motor boats. 


Write for the Dixon Lubricating Chart. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


met Wane Established in 1827 —— 














8 times as: much oil for your money. 


3-in-One keeps almost everything in 
home, office or store perfectly oiled—also 
as clean and bright as a new silver dollar. 


Always use 3-in-One on sewing mach- 
ines, typewriters, razors, cameras, talking 
machines, furniture, bath room fixtures, 
guns, reels, and hundreds of other things. 


The 3-in-One Dictionary, with every 


bottle, shows you scores of ways this good 


oil makes hard work easy. 
FREE Generous sample bottle sent onrequest. Try before 


youbUy- SOLD AT ALL GOOD STORES 
3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
42AUH. Broadway, New York 


Housewives—Try 3-in-One for Dusting. 
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Weak Arches? 


Are the muscles of your 
legs sore’and stiff? 

Are your insteps tired every 
night and tender in the 
morning ? 


Then you should wear Foster 
Orthopedic Rubber Hees. 
The corner of the heel extends 

down under the shank of the 

shoe thus preventing the arch 

from falling or the shoe from 

running over. 

Gives a firm resilient sup- 

port to the arch—kecps 

the position of the fcet 
normal and natural. 

Gbc. attached of your 
dealer—or sent po-t 

paidonreceipt ot 50c, 

and outline of heel, 





) CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


T is onlynatural that you should prefer 
Cat’s Paw Rubber Heels—because 
the Foster Friction Plug positively 

prevents slipping on wet sidewalks or 
pavements. That means safety. 


Then, again, the Foster Friction Plug 
resists wear, and the extra quality of rub- 
ber affords greater resiliency—meaning 
not only comfort, but economy. 


And then,again—there are no holes 
in the heels to track mud and dirt. 





Insist upon Cat’s Paw Cushion 
Rubber Heels — black or tan— 
of your dealer—50c. attached — 
they cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 





105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Orizinators and Patentees of the Foster 
frictwnu Plug, which prevents slipping. 


—_ 
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right sugar 


for 


, Fvery purpose 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO. 


ADDRESS: 117 WALL ST, N.Y, 
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ly beautiful Diamonds, o: 
- Christmas Shopping wb ait 
Wai 885. is ane 


divide d into eight eq 


on, anythin: desired 


“a GH. 


Sp Vi : 


on Credit 


This special selection of Diamond-set t Jewelry eb shows the most bop: ular of the season’s i mountings. 
fie liancy, set in solid go Ri or platinum. As duc 
a ces almost to cost 


spe 
‘gin, Waltham Spat movement. Any 


es prepaid. If satisfiec 
ual am 


watch bracelets, silve ‘eer 


bargain—men’s 12 Size, 





sel nton 

a bie seas of the price as firat 
yable monthly. If not a 

tor “Our Handsome 1 


for free Catalog and do your shopping NOW. 


LOFTIS BROS & CO., 





Chica, 
St. Loui: 





dit 3 


i Cro 
Dept E966, 108 N. State St., 


Stores in Pi "ittsbureh; 


is; Omaha 











You have a Right to 
INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escape sala- 
ried drudgery, I can instruct you how to gain 
financial independence—how to secure a busi- 
ness of your own. Over 3500 others have 
succeeded and are ready to help—for you will 
help them. 
oe Me Send You, NOW, the story of | 
y business, with convincing FACTS and 


Write toda iy for “P ointers on the Collection Business. 
552 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





FIGURES. 
American Collection Service, 


“(an take a pound a day off a pa- 
tient, or put it on. Other systems may 
temporarily alle vinte, but this is sure 
— permanent.” ° Sun, Aug., 
i for Lecture ‘Great Subject 








f 1 
No Dieting. No ‘tard Work. 


DR. JOHN WILSON GIBBS’ TREATMENT 
For. the Permanent Reduction of Obesity 
ss sitive. NOF AUL a ~ Your m is assured—reduce 
On t treat e€, 1370 Broadway, 


dake 





ie M 
New York, A PERMANENI REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 


= and permanent.’ V. I. Hera 


ve Cur v 
Gibbs is the recoguieed authority.”—N. Y. 


7, July 9, 1893. 
World. 


“On Chests, Dr. 


“Lyon & Healy Harps — 


The world’s greatest harp builders offer 








ow a complete range of selection, 
Toon & Heal the world’s standard superior harp. 
Washburn Harp the perfect harp at_a popular 
price. Clark Irish Harp the pretty little sweet 
toned harp for artists and beginners, All made 
in the great factory of Lyon & ite for Sold on 
easy terms if you prefer, bpd or A a on 
either of these harns. LYON 
23-24 E. pended po ‘Chica ‘o 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Write today. Dugdale Co., 


«Big Book of Years ® | 
Real Homes ours 
glans, photographs, descrip- 10c 


etailed = Shows you how 
to make big sa 
HEWITT- “LEA: “EUNCK co. 
gi Crary Bidg., Seattle, Wash, 











“We ant compose music 
to your verses and 
arrange for publication 


Studio 183, Washington,D.C. | 


immediately. 
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Ball-cup Nipple FREE 


Mothers, send us this advertisement and your 












address on a postcard, with druggist’s name, and 
we will mail you a Ball-cup Nippre to try. Fits any | 
ll-ne nipple w food p and 
protecte ym—will ne feeds reg- 
arly Outlasts lary nipples. ¢ i family. 


State baby's age, kind and quantity of sc: Half Section 


Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1379 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PATEN TS 


Illustrated Guide 











Free report as to | 
Patentability 


SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED 
and List of Inventions Wanted, sent FREE. 


| 





WANTED NEW IDEAS. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 


Send for our list of Patent Buyers, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SUNSET 


Nearly 2,000 stanc 1 aH an d classical 
selections in the famous NTURY EDITION,” 
at only 10¢ a copy. Publishe a prices 25c to $ 
guarantee satisfaction or return money. All 
g, Drawing Room, or Concert use. Ve”. 
ign and American composers. Ask your dea‘er 
“CENT RY"’ catalog lf he does not 
carry the line, send us his name 
will mail you complete cataleg 


CENTURY MUS. UB, CO., 231 W. 4oth St, N. Y 











GUARANTEED BETTER THAN NEW 
30¢ per dozen, Postage prepaid. We sell new razors and blades of all 
makes. Prompt servic 
Bidets MIRSKY, 926 MARKET STREET, 


The er a F 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Adjustable Ventilator 


Assures fresh air 
without draft. It 
fits any window. 
Sold on 15 days’ 
trial. Write for 


TL circular today. 
The hansen Bros. Co., P. 0. Box 150, Saybrook Pt.,Conn. 
to Hunters and Trappers 
Fine Taxid y Fe Now Free! 32p, 


with hundr »s of mounte 


birds and animals. Learn this professio ve your troph- 
ies. Decorate your homeand den. Great value tosportsmen, 
animals,game heads, 
Learn to Stuff Birds tan furs, make rugs 
2s. . ape kly learned by m 


-n and boys. Big Profits from 
Inte: peeey ly intere earnae ese Writa Today 
Only a ush. 


Northwestern Sch 





TM 


LU 


































‘ew free— 









Engines of both 2-cycle and 4-cycle type 
for boats of all sizes. Material rie 
workmanship absolutely guaranteed. 
We are largest builders of 2-cycle 

marine engines in the world and the re 
are over 1000 dealers who sell G 

ines and give G & 
ay for our three valuable books about Gray ators and comp] 
otor Boats. GRAY MOTOR CO., /|0/08 Gray Motor Bld: 


12 NEW BULBS, 10c 


ALL READY TO BLOOM 


1 meg Godfry,pe rpetual, fra- 
ant, newest and fine 

3 Oxalis Double Rose bud, clus- 
ters of exquisite golde n bloom 
3 Oxalis G. Duche 3 colors, 
3 ! voce. Purity, new, white, 
sr. Hyacinths. White, 
Potted this F allvall will bloom fine- 
ly this winter in any window. All 
S mailed for l0c., also Catalog contain- 

ing acomplete treatise on culture of Fall 

Bulbs. Big Catalog of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Narcissusandall bulbsand plants forFall planting fre e 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y 
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Insurance Ges Never Pay 
for a Burned Home 


—can never pay for the loss of those things 
that are worth more to you than their mere 
physical value. Therefore, build your home 
as fireproof and durable as possible. 

A Herringbone house costs little more 
than a frame one, but it is enduring, low in 
repair cost, a1 economy from every standpoint. 
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Metal Lath 


makes walls that are fire-resisting, economical and durable; ceilings that never fall, 
crack nor show lath stains. Herringbone stucco on outer walls needs no repairs 
nor painting. It makes a warm house in winter, a cool house in summer. 

For damp climates and wherever lath may be subject to corrosion, we recom- 
mend the use of Herringbone Armco Iron Lath. It is the purest iron made, there- 
fore resists rust indefinitely. 

If you are interested in building a home that will resist fire, decay and time, and 


cost little if any more than wood 
Ge 
ETS eo 








Write for Book on Building Helps Jia 


It is-full of illustrations of beautiful Herringbone houses and facts of value 
to prospective home builders. Let us help you as we are helping hundreds 
of others in the selection of the riglit building materials, Mention your 










Residence of 







architect’s or builder’s name so we can co-operate through him. Mi So Dele 
The General Fireproofing Co., 1210 LoganAv.,Youngstown,O0, — 24/and, Cal. 
Makers also of Self-Scntering, the concrete C.W. M Call 













reinforcement that makes forms unnecessary Arch't 
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Unless your revolver is in 
smooth working order when 
you want it, you will be likely to regret that fact 
as long as you ‘live. NYOIL contains no acid, 
prevents rust, will not gum or chill. 
Put your weapon away in NYOIL and you 
can catch it up a year later in perfect con- 
dence. Ask any hardware or sporting 
goods dealer for NYOIL. Large 
bottle (cheaper to buy) 25c.; trial 
size, 10c. ‘Take it with you when 
you go gunning, fishing, bi- 
cycling, motoring. 
M. F. NYE 


ON = iw 


UICKLY removes grime, grease, dust, 
ete., from your hands, le aving them 
white and soft. 


Needed in the household, garage, office and factory. A great 
cleanser — injures nothing 













wey 


Mf Oe ss 


If your dealer hasn't it, send us his name for a free sample. 


The trade supplied by 
J.W.LEAVITT & CO.,San Francisco, Cal. 
BALLOU & WRIGHT, Portland, Ore., and Seattle 


AGENTS and DEALERS 
Write for liberal terms 
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New Bed ford, 


Mass. 
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Why Europe When the West Offers So Much to the Motorist? 


By BURLEIGH DAVISON 


A Motor Car Journey to Ft. Ross—Russia’s 
Last American Foot-hold 

Clinging to the rocky edges of one of California’s 
sea-coast promontories, old Ft. Ross is slowly 
crumbling into dust, a target for wind and rain. 
Located on the northern coast of Sonoma county, 
this abandoned Muscovite settlement, the furtherest 
south outpost of Russian colonization projects, 
and the site of a once prosperous community, pre- 
sents today only a few ruins to remind the motorist, 
who braves the fatigue of a drive there, of the for- 
mer activity and life in this isolated section. 

In planning a motor trip which will embrace 
something totally different from the average run, 
and one that at the same time will reward the auto- 
mobilist with a full measure of interesting incidents 
and beautiful scenery, the drive up to Ft. Ross by 
way of Tomales bay and Monte Rio should not be 
overlooked. 

At present the state highway leading out of Sausa- 
lito is under construction nu1th toward San Rafael, 
so that travel in and out of Sausalito is at best 
tiresome. In the country, however, the roads im- 








On the road to Ft. Ross, the last remnants of Russian settlement in California. 


prove and from there on into Monte Rio there is 
good driving, with the exception of a few miles of 
fairly steep grades. 

From the standpoint of real scenic beauty, too 
much cannot be said of the road circling Tomales 
bay and the wonder is that so few motorists take 
advantage of this excellent stretch of highway 
through Marin and Sonoma counties. With twenty 
to twenty-five miles of water in view the greater 
part of the trip and with tree-clad hills reaching 
down to the edge of the bay, this arm of the ocean 
calls to mind vividly the Puget Sound country 
and its scenic attractions. 

Many spots on the way to Ft. Ross, especially 
around the Russian river country, call forth ex- 
clamations of delight, but nowhere on the whole 
trip is there anything that impresses one as does 
the Tomales bay region. 

The road into Fort Ross from Monte Rio runs 
beside the scenic Russian river, and on every hand 
vistas of woods, hills and river attest the pictur- 
esqueness of this country, the magnet which draws 
sO many city-weary people to its shores each year. 





In the distance is beautiful 
Tomales bay, a vantage point for a week-end tour from San Francisco and the Bay Cities 
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HAVOLINE 
OIL 


“It makes a difference”’ 














and Lightens Your 
Motor Troubles 





AS your cylinders clogged with heavy carbon deposit P 
Does your motor generate its maximum efficiency or is it 

hindered by heavy frictional lossesP Is its general service- 
ability and power of endurance being weakened by the use of 
non-adhesive, molecule-cracked lubricants P 


HAVOLINE OIL 


prevents these life-destroying processesin every make of car, because: 


9? 


It forms a lubricating ‘‘cushion’’ of oil of equal thickness between the moving 
metals, minimizing frictional loss and enhancing the efficiency of the motor. 
By our “‘special process’? of manufacture it is entirely freed from impurities 
and floating carbon, leaving the least deposit—yet its life and potency are 


retained. The base crude of Havoline is always uniform and of known quality. 


Buy the oil in the Blue Can. Tell us your make and we'll 
2 Five Gallon Cans to the Case. tell you your grade. 


Ask your garageman or write us direct for testimo- 
nials of Havoline users who own your make of car. 


INDIAN REFINING CO., Dept. “s’7 NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 
112 MARKET STREET 
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The decaying barracks of a once prosperous Russian settlement in Sonoma county, California. 
The garrison was established in 1811 


At Duncan Mills an interesting stop may be 
made; and again at Jenner-by-the-Sea, the site of 
great lumbering activities some twenty or thirty 
years ago. From Jenner, the road turns to the 
right and takes a steep climb into the hills, leaving 
the Russian river behind. The old abandoned 
railroad: track that skirts the river would afford 
an excellent road if the state would do some repair 
work and make it fit for travel. There is some dis- 
cussion to this effect heard now, which may ma- 
terialize into definite action later and give this 
part of Sonoma a splendid highway to the mouth 
of the Russian river. 





— 








For many miles the road to Ft. Ross skirts attractive 
streams. like this pretty view of Tomales creek 


After some very steep mountain driving the 
tourist arrives at Ft. Ross. The ruins of this little 
known place are as wonderfully interesting as any 
on the sea coast of California. 

Looking out over the mist-covered Pacific, where 
sail the ships of all nations, carrying the world’s 
commerce to and from many lands, historical 
sleepy old Ft. Ross, from its broken port-holds, 
sees the world of today pass in review. The bells 
from the tower of the old Greek church no longer 
call the bearded sons of the Czar to prayer, and the 
buildings of hewed lumber are suffered by a careless 
state to fall into decay; but on every hand relics 
of Russia’s southernmost outpost still make the 
traveler pause and ponder. 

Ft. Ross in the early part of the nineteenth century 
was a flourishing Russian colony, with from eight 
hundred to a thousand people. Here were built 
barracks for the Czar’s soldiers; two forts, one to 
guard against attacks by sea, the other to repel 
the Indians; a church and the numerous buildings 
necessary to complete a town, all surrounded by an 
immense timber stockade. Today this old settle- 
ment is fast disappearing under the blows of the 
sea-coast storms. 

The drive from Monte Rio to San Francisco con- 
sumes the best part of a day, but by way of Tomales 
bay, the road does not seem long and the ever-chang- 
ing land and sea scenes form constant moving pic- 
tures that soothe tired senses. 

The drive to Ft. Ross and return, roughly speak- 
ing, covers some two hundred miles and may be 
made in comfort in three days, a very satisfactory 
week-end outing. : 

There are hardships enough in the trip to indi- 
cate what life means to those far from the big cen- 
ters of life and culture, but there is compensation 
in scenic beauty and wildwood charm, which makes 
one regret the appearance of familiar city signs 
near the journey’s end. 
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The new Hup is rallying all 
the old friends. 


And they, in turn, are bring- 
ing in a host of new ones. 


Why should it not be so? 


So much for so little not 
even this plant has ever 


produced before. 
Hupp MotorCarCo., Detroit 


Price, $1200 f. 0. b. Detroit 
In Canada, $1400 f.0.b. Windsor 








Nineteen 
Fifteen 
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The Pacitic Highway, the royal road for automobilists which will eve ntually make easy passage from 
Mexico to British Columbia, passes through some of Oregon’s splendid forests 


The Pacific Highway—The Great Coast Road 
of the West 

An unbroken system from the Mexican line to 
Vancouver, B. C., through the most beautiful por- 
tions of California, Oregon and Washington, the 
Pacific Highway, the realization of the good-roads 
dreams of Sam Hill and other valiant fighters for 
the improvement of our highways, is about to be- 
come a reality. 

The Pacific Coast states have worked on the re- 
spective linksof this splendid interstate road project 
so quietly that the general public has to a great 
extent scarcely realized the scope and magnitude of 
the work accomplished. 

Realizing that the exposition in 1915 will draw 
big tourist travel to the West, city, county and state 
officials are hard at work putting the roads in their 
respective sections in shape for the expected travel. 
President Hill of the Pacific Highway Association 
estimates that fully 50,000 motorists will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to see the West this 
coming year, and believes that the Pacific Highway 
will be the main artery of travel north and south. 

Two important modifications of present motor 
travel rules into British Columbia are being urged 








Skirting Mt. Shasta on the Pacific Highway near 
the California-Oregon line 





by Mr. Hill, tending toward more uniform and less 
dangerous travel than at present. The first of 
these is a ruling that motorists in British Columbia 
will turn to the right instead of to the left, as they 
now do, thus making the rule of the road uniform 
throughout the entire length of the Pacific Highway. 
As all American states and most of the Canadian 
provinces observe the right hand turning out rule 
of the road, it is expected that British Columbia 
will consent to modify her road travel regulations, 
to conform to the rest of the continent. The second 
change sought is an extension of the time allowed 
American automobilists touring in British Colum- 
bia, from one week to three weeks. At present 
tourists have to obtain a permit for the shorter 
time on crossing the Canadian line. The recom- 
mendation for the three week permit has been sent 
to Ottawa and it is believed that this will be granted. 
Though a vast amount of actual construction is 
yet to be done on various sections of the Pacific 
Highway, and some parts of the country through 
wnich it passes are slow in taking up the work of 
completing their portion of the road, still, in the 
main, development is proceeding steadily and 
noticeable spirit of enthusiasm for good roads is 
apparent everywhere, a striking contrast to the 
apathy of the general public some few years ago. 
The Snoqualmie Pass route will open this year, 
and by spring many other important sections of 
roadway will be ready for motor and other travel. 
The following ideal tours will be open to visiting 
motorists: 
~~ Seattle to Vancouver, B. C. (1) Going north on 
Pacific Highway via waterfront road from point 
where it will intersect present highway into Bell- 
ingham, thence north via Linden to boundary and 
on to Vancouver; return via Ferndale into Belling- 
ham, out of Bellingham via Lake Samish route to 
Seattle; (2) Seattle to Vancouver, B. C., via 
either route; ship car to Victoria, tour Vancouver 
island and ship car to Seattle; (3) Seattle to Van- 
couver and Victoria, either route ship car to Port 
Angeles and return to Seattle after tour of Olym- 
pic peninsula. 
Seattle to Portland: (1) By either Olympia or 
direct route to Centralia, thence to South Bend, 
south along twenty-six-mile stretch of Long Beach 
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Made 


Will Buy the BEST Motor Car 









Fully equipped in every respect, Electric Self 

1 G 1 Starter, Electric Lighting, Power Tire Pump, 

or and every one of the latest devices to se- 
. : 


ure t, bility and _ reliability. 














Read These 
Remarkable Features: 
Light Weight 
Accessibility 
Economy 
Chrome Vanadium Steel Con- 
struction 
Long Stroke, High - Speed 
L - Head Motor 
Three-point Motor Suspension 
Full Floating Rear Axle 
Two-unit—Three-point Con- 
structioa 
Silent Electric Starter 
Electric Lights 
Silent Chain Drive Shaft to 
Generator and Distributor 
Positive Helical Gear Drive 
to Cam Shaft 
Water Pump on Fan Shaft 
Dimming Search Lights — 
Non-Glare System 
Electric Horn 
Speedometer 
Gasoline Gauge 
Mitchell Power Tire Pump 
One-Man Top 
Integral Rain Vision Two- 
Piece Windshield 
Quick-Action Side Curtains 
Crowned Fenders 
Portable Exploring Lamp 
Demountable Rims 
Extra Tire Carrier in Rear 
Stream Line Body 
License Brackets 











The year 1915 will not only be a Mitchell year, but it will be 
famous as a year in which the Mitchell establishes another standard 
of values in automobile building. 

Those who have seen the new model—especially dealers—are not 
only enthusiastic, but are clamoring for the first cars from the factory. 

_ Our Vice-President and Chief Engineer, John W. Bate, who de- 
signed the original Mitchell, designed the “1915” from stem to stern and all his 
ingenious ideas and practical engineering 
innovations have been utilized. 

The result is a car that beats them all 
—at a price $500.00 less than anything 
approaching it. 

In fact there is no comfort, no “‘safety 
first” appliance, no accessory that adds passengers — 4 cylinders— 35 
to the enjoyment of automobile riding horse power—116 inch wheel 
that will not be found in this car. base—34x4 tires : $1,250 

Over 95% of the car is made right in Mitchell Light Four— 6 passengers 
Mitchell shops which cover acres upon same as above... $1,300 
acres of space. Mitchell Special Six— 5 passengers 
6 cylinders— 50 horse power 
132 inch wheel base—36x4}9 












The Mitchell Line for 1915 


Mitchell Light Four—two and five 


No detail is skimped—everything is 
weighed, judged, measured, tested with 








Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


GREER - ROBBINS CO. 


1152 So. Flower Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


critical correctness which gives the great cc : $1,895 


service quality for which the Mitchell 
is famous. 

Read the speciications in another 
column. 

Compare them with any other car and 
you will find the most in the Mitchell. 
But after all don’t judge the new 
Mitchell until you've sat at the wheel 
of the new model—until you get the 
personal touch. 

We invite you to get this personal 
touch at our expense. 
We'll put a car at your 
disposal. 

In the meantime send 
for the new literature 
which tells the whole 
story. Ask for Book 134. 


OSEN-McFARLAND AUTO CO. 
661 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 





Mitchell Special Six 6 passengers 
same as above $1,995 
Mitchell Six De Luxe- 7 passengers 
6 cylinders — 144 in. wheel 
base —60 horse power — 37x5 
To ae Se eR Min $2,350 
F. O. B. Racine 
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5 Passenger 











35 H.P1161n.Wheel Base 
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A perfect score for twenty-four cars was the record ina recent endurance run from bay cities to Tahoe Tavern 


sands, the finest racing course in the world, to 
Ilwaco; ship car to Astoria and drive to Portland 
over new Columbia River Highway, now graded; 
thence north over Pacific Highway to Seattle; (2) 
using either direct route to Portland or South Bend 
side trip, drive up the Columbia River Highway to 
Hood River, ferry across to White Salmon, follow 
new highway to Lyle, thence up Klickitat river 
road to Goldendale, with side trip to Maryhill; 
thence over Goldendale-Mabton or Goldendale- 
Toppenish road to connect with Sunset Highway 
across Snoqualmie Pass. 

Seattle to San Francisco: Two routes, either of 
which can be used, as desired; (1) straight through 
over the Pacific Highway crossing the Oregon and 
California mountain ranges; (2) across Snoqual- 
mie Pass to Mabton, thence to Goldendale, to Mary- 
hill, where a new ferry is building to carry cars, 
passengers and freight across the Columbia to 
Biggs; thence over new road to Wasco, south on 
good eastern Washington roads through Moro, 
Hay Creek, Prineville, Cliff, past Lake Abert to 
Lake View, around Goose Lake, the head of the 
Sacramento river, follow Sacramento river water 
level route into San Francisco. 

On the new eastern Oregon route, Mr. Hill 
recently averaged twenty-five miles an hour on an 
inspection tour. This road will be in fine shape by 
next summer. Mr. Hill is building the Maryhill- 
Biggs Ferry with improved landings on both sides 
of the river and has awarded a contract to hard- 
surface at his own expense the last link in the admir- 
able chain of Klickitat county roads. 





That Lively Endurance Run to Lake Tahoe 

The recent endurance run from Oakland to Tahoe 
Tavern made by the automobilists of the bay cities 
will go down in the annals of Pacific Coast motoring 
as one of the most successful and interesting of any 
of the drives so far made to the Lake Tahoe region. 
Starting in the morning, the twenty-four cars that 
entered the run made Stockton their first stop, 
checking in at the Hotel Stockton in that city for 
the mid-day meal. From Stockton the run was by 
way of Sacramento to Auburn and every car of the 
cavalcade arrived in the county seat of Placer in 
ample time to “spruce up” for supper and the dance 
given in honor of the motorists by the citizens of 
this beautiful mountain city. The good-roads work 





done by the state and the various counties on the 
route was a pleasing contrast to former conditions. 

The motorists left Auburn the following morning 
and took the road to the summit, and the long 
steady climb toward that point was enlivened by 
the rugged beauty of the country traversed, as well 
as by the spirit of pleasant rivalry. Luncheon at 
Mary lake near the Summit was a part of the ar- 
rangements of the tour committee with the manage- 
ment of the Tahoe Tavern, who furnished the lunch 
and carried it by special machines. The auto 
tourists arrived at the Tavern in time for supper 

The most remarkable feature of the run was the 
fact that though there were twenty-four cars in the 
tour, and some very mountainous and rugged 
country was covered, every car entered made a 
perfect score. 

The return trip from Lake Tahoe was made by 
the various machines by different routes, some going 
by way of Placerville—one of the most beautiful 
mountain roads to be found anywhere; others via 
the Feather river canyon road, or the Auburn route. 
A number of cars made the run from Tahoe Tavern 
to Oakland and San Francisco in one day, both 
going and coming. 

The automobile routes to the Lake Tahoe region 
are: Via State Highway to Sacramento, thence via 
Lincoln Highway through Auburn, Applegate, Col- 
fax, Dutch Flat, thence to Truckee, Tahoe (new 
subway on road just east of Truckee now open), and 
state highways to Placerville, through Green 
Valley to Folsom (rough between Folsom and 
Placerville), thence to Sacramento. This is the best 
routing on account of grades. 


Arizona Getting Into the Good Roads Column 

The voters of Arizona will have an opportunity 
this coming November to vote upon a constitutional 
amendment to their state constitution, providing 
for a $5,000,000 state bond issue, for the purpose 
of completing the state highway system. 

It is proposed to construct one highway across the 
north end of the state from The Needles through 
Springerville; one across the south from Yuma to 
Phoenix, thence by two routes, via Globe through 
Clifton and via Tucson through Douglas, and one 
north-and-south highway from the Grand Canyon 
to Nogales. The proposed state highway system 
will connect every county seat and nearly all of the 
larger towns of the state. 
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WINTON SIX 


Write Your Own Guarantee 
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The American Beauty 


MIE first company in America to manufacture a market- 
able motor car of any type (1898), and the first in the 
world to manufacture six-cylinder cars exclusively (1907), 
has so thoroly developed the Winton Six that today this car 
is the one outstanding exemplar of wholesome American 
beauty and merit. 
@ The Winton Six is free from every trace of foreign imitation. Its 
goodness is not of the make-believe kind that exists chiefly in the buyer’s 
imagination. ‘ 


@ You have only to see this car to recognize its exceptional charm, and 
you have only to ride in it to know that the Winton Six will add a new 
zest to your enjoyment of life. 

@ Your particular Winton Six can be finished to conform to your indi- 
vidual taste, making it distinctly your personal possession—not merely 
anybody’s car. 


Our catalog tells the facts fully and briefly. 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 110 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


Branch Houses in Twenty American Cities 
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PACKARD 


EAUTY is a human necessity. Taste is 
the faculty of discerning it. 

Every time we make a selection for our- 
selves, our home or our friends, we are reveal- 
ing our true selves, and putting ourselves on 
record as possessing taste or lacking it. 


While it is true that some will manufac- 
ture the things the many require, it is also true 
that the many will demand better things. 


Prestige of the producer increases in direct 
ratio as raw material is advanced from the level 
of mere utility to the higher one that seeks 
to beautify and convey esthetic satisfaction. 


FROM A MONOGRAPH ON “TASTE” PUBLISHED IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
Ask the man who owns one 


Saeed 


Limousine with 
cab sides 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY’ DETROIT 
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Fires the first 
_ shot first 







**You 
can’t 
forget 
to make 
a Colt 

j Safe’’ 


[UTOMATIC 
\ \P iSTOL 
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| All the talk or claims in the world cannot down this one big, public-guiding 
li fact, viz.:— That after severe comparative tests, the Colt was adopted by 
| the Army and Navy because of its marked superiority to any other pistol. 


Marked superiority! Did you get that ? Among the 
many leading features come automatic safety and 
quick action. A Colt cannot be discharged until you 
purposely pull the trigger, but it fires the first shot 
first because you don’t have to think or do anything 
to release the action. Just pull the trigger—the grip 
safety takes care of itself and you. ; 


‘Colts to the front’’ (reproduced here in miniature) 
is one of the most powerful pictures of modern 
war scenes. We have had a limited number, with- 
out advertising, finished in beautiful tones by the 
new offset process, size 26 in. x 20in., on heavy white 
stock suitable for framing. Sent on receipt of Ioc to 
cover cost of postage. Mention picture No. 38. 
Also request booklet, SSHow to Shoot. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











SHADE 0 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ** Improved” 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
Llc on genuine: 


“AU La | 


Will gladly show you how readily your 
Christmas shopping can be done by mail if 
you will send for their new 1914 Gift Guide 
now ready. Brimful of valuable suggestions with 
hundreds of Beautiful illustrations of moderate- 
priced, Thoughtful and Distinctive Gifts. To 
secure @ copy send name and address on post 
card by return mail, Edition limited. 

PETER PAUL & SON 131 North Pearl Street @ 
Buffalo, N. Y. Established 42 Years. 






are “‘as a cloud before the sun”’ hiding your bright- 
ness, your bea ee Why not remove them? 
Don't delay. 


STILLMAN’ S Gress 


Made especially to remove freckles. Leaves the 
skin ¢ He ar, smooth and without a blemish. Pres 
pared by specialists with years of experience. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 50c per jar. 
Write tuday for particulars and free 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair” 
i ind de- 
es a number of elegant prepar 
ations n lispensé able to the toilet. Sod 
by all druggis 
= STHILEMAN CREAM CO. 
. 2 Aurora, Ill. 
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ing hoarseness and throat irritation. 


folder wrapped around the bottle. 








Use it every day 


N cases of sore throat, two or three teaspoonfuls of Listerine in a tumbler of 
hot water, used as a gargle every three or four hours, will be found very help- 
ful. Public "speakers and singers will also find Listerine a useful remedy in reliev- 


Listerine is held in the highest esteem by physicians, who regard it as the one 
non-poisonous antiseptic that is safe for anyone to use. Imitations are many, 
but none equal Listerine in efficiency. Other uses of Listerine are described in 


All Druggists Sell Listerine 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“I haven’t 
a dingy 
room in 

? 
my house 
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“Since I learned the 
ease of using Acme 
Quality finishes, | 
have never let my 
rooms grow shabby. 
Now I always keep on 
hand an assortment of 


small cans of the ¢LLLLLM ALLL Za :' 
i ACME : 
ACME QUALITY feb 

. « . ax A ) 
Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes ofPaish 


that I most frequently use. When things get scratched or dulled, I get ouc my little cans 
of Acme Quality finishes and freshen up. Acme Quality Varnotile (Floor Varnish) keeps 
my floors beautiful. “They dry quickly, and are kept clean almost without work. My base- 
boards never look mussy; it’s too easy to brighten them up to Jet them go when marred. 
A coat of Acme Quality Linoleum Varnish keeps my kitchen floor as shiny as new. 
“How did I learn to do it? The Acme Quality books—‘Acme Quality Painting 
Guide’ and “Home Decorating’—tell you just what finish to buy for each different 
surface, and just how it should be used, what brushes you need and everything. [| 
sent a postal for them and asked the name of the nearest Acme Quality dealer. You 
do it, and you’ll never be without a few cans of Acme Quality.” 


ACME WHITE LEAD & COLOR WORKS 
Dept. G, Detroit, Michigan 

Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln San Francisco 

Chicago Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City Los Angeles 

Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane San Diego 


St. Louis Nashville Topeka Portland 
Factories in Detroit and Los Angeles 
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